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sixty millions, These facts faintly give some 
idea of the varied resources of the country, her 
rowing commercial importance, the mutual trade 
between us, the greatcommercial relationship we 
gystain towards each other, Jt is unnecessary, 
however, to elaborate these items of resource, of 
a commercial character, as they have been so 


elaborately and eloquently interwoven into this | 


debate by my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Keirr.) — 
Sir, the acquisiuion of Cuba is no new question. 


Long ago it engaged the consideration of the first | 
statesmen of the age; at a time, too, when its | 


necessity was not half as pressing asnow. Mr. 
Jefferson, in 1823, in writing to Mr. Monroe, 
then President, in the following strong language 
favored aiS 

“| candidly confess I have ever looked on Cuba as the 


ost interesting addition which could ever be made to our | 
The control which, with the Florida | 


system of States. 
point, this island would give us over the Guif of Mexico, 
and the countries and isthmus bordering on it, as well as 
those waters Which flow into it, would fill up the measure 
of our political well-being.” 

Mr. Adams, in the same year, as Secretary of 
State, said: 

“Cuba’s commanding position, with reference to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the West Indies, &c., gives it an im 
portance in the sum of our national interests with which 
that of no other foreign territory can be compared.”’ 

Mr. Everett, in 1852, while Secretary of State, 
in his reply to the French Minister, in opposi- 
tion to the proposed convention between England 
and France and the United States, to commit us 
against its acquisition, clearly looked forward to 
iis accomplishment. 

President Buchanan, some years since, when 
ie graced the floor of the American Senate 
} 1 the floor of the American Senate, 


warmly advocated it, and, | am proud to say, as | 


shown by his recent message to Congress, has 
not relaxed in his ardent desire to consummate 
this great and vital measure. In this connection 
he says: 

“ The Island of Cuba, from its geographical position, com- 
mands the mouth of the Mississippi, and the immense and 


annually increasing trade, foreign and coastwise, from the | 
valley of that noble river, now embracing half the sovereign 


States of the Union, With that island under the dominion 
ofa distant foreign Power, this trade, of vital importance to 
these States, 1s exposed to the danger of being destroyed in 
tine of war, and it has hitherto been subjected to perpetual 
injury and annoyance in time of peace.” * - * 

“ The publicity which has been given to our former nego- 
tintious upon this subject, and the large appropriation which 
may be required to effect the purpose, render it expedient, 
before making another attempt to renew the negotiation, 


that should lay the whole subject before Congress. This is | 


especially necessary, as it may become indispensable to sue 
cess, that T should be intrusted with the means of making 
an advanee to the Spanish Government immediately after 


ofitby the Senate. I am encouraged to make this sugges 
tion by the example of Mr. Jefferson previous to the pur- 


| southern commerce, vast as it is. 


she should be part and parcel of this Govern- 
ment. She commands the ingress and egress to 
the Gulf of Mexico. She is the ke y to our whole 
This subject 
has grown in magnitude and importance with the 
spread and growth of the great South and West. 
The rapid settlement of the great valley of the 
Mississippi, with her many and mighty tributa- 
ries, press upon our consideration its paramount 
importance. What a boundless commerce is 
borne upon the bosom of the great father of floods, 
every box, every bale, every pound of which 
is wafted by the eel messengers of 
commerce under the very port-holes of foreign 
fortifications, within the range of foreign, and 
may be hostile, guns! Is it not, then, a matter of 
national necessity that she should be ours? In 
the hands of an avowed enemy, what havoc could 
she not make of our commerce—the rich pro- 
ductions of every State bordering on the Gulf and | 
the Mississippi, and her tributaries comprising 
half this Confederacy, and to which States alone 
belong the production of the great staple of the 
world, placed at the mercy of a hostile Power? 
Sir, put any one of the enlightened principal- 
ities of Europe—Great Britain, France, Russia, 
or any of them—in the same relative position to- 


| wards Cuba which this Government sustains, and | 


Cuba would have long since ceased to be a prov- 
ince of Spain. She would long ago have been 
subjugated to the commercial and political inter- 


ests of that country to which she was thus con- | 


tiguous. 
Nations as well as individuals are allowed, by 
the wisest writers on international law, to adopt 


| measures of self-preservation, to provide for their 
| own safety against danger, remote as well as im- 


mediate. You will find this doctrine clearly laid 
down by that most conservative and able jurist, 
Chancellor Kent, in volume one, page 23, of his 
Commentaries. 

The doctrine, too, is plainly recognized in the 
celebrated paper known as the Ostend manifesto, 
womulged by Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Mason, and 
Mie. Soulé, in 1854. 

This is the language of that paper: 

* But if Spain, dead to the voice of ber own interest, and 
actuated by a stubborn pride and a false sense of houor, 
should refuse to sell Cuba to the United States, then the 
great question will arise, what ought to be the course of 
the American Government under such circumstances? Self 


preservation is the first law of nature, with States as well 
| as with individuals. 


All nations have, at different periods, 
acted pon this principle. Our past history forbids that ave 


| should acquire the Island of Cuba without the consent of 
| Spain, unless justified by the great law of selfpreservation. 
| We must. in any event, preserve Our Own conscious recti 

the signing of the treaty, without awaiting the ratification || 


tude and our own self-respect. Whilst pursuing this course, 
we can afford to disregard the censures of the world, to 
which we have been so often and so unjustly exposed. 


| sity of taking immediate possession of Cuba; and, from the 


numerous aggressions, and the uniform hostility of Spain, 
such an act would not be inconsistent with the soundest 
political morality. [tis an act which may be justified by 
every principle which governs the most upnght nation. The 
Spaniards are already the aggressors, and have been through 
out the whole period of our history since the peace of 1783. 
The country in question is necessary to our defense, and in 
the possession of Great Britain, or any other maritime 
Power, would be dangerous to our repose. 

‘The people of this country are anxious for the event.” 

Sir, with what ten-fold force will not every 
argument employed in this letter, more than forty 
years ago, now apply: 

What, let me ask, are our relations with the 
Spanish Government? What have these relations 
ever been? Have we not been the subject of contin- 
ual wrongs and outragesever since we have been a@ 
Government? Is Spain not perpetually perpetrat- 
ing upon our people, our commerce, and our flag, 
indignities which long since merited, and should 
have met,ajustand righteous chastisement? W ha! 
now, Sir, at this present time, are we told by the 
President, are our relations with that most inso- 
lent and tyrannical Power? 

The President says in his message that— 

“Spanish officials, under the direct control of the Cap 
tain General of Cuba, have insulted our national flag; and 


in repeated instances, have trom time to time inflicted in 


juries on the persons and property of our citizens. *’ 
* . . . * * * * 


* * 


“Even what had been denominated ‘the Cuban claims, 
in Which more than a hundred of our citizens are directly 
interested, have furnished no exception. ‘These claims were 
for the refunding of duties unjustly exacted from American 


| vessels at different custom-houses in Cuba, so long ago as 


the year 1844. The principles upon which they rest are so 
manifestly equitable and just, that after a period of nearly 
ten years, in 1854, they were recognized by the Spanieh 
Government. Proceedings were afterwards instituted to as 
certain their amount, and this was finally fixed according 
to their own statement (with which we were satisfied) at 


| the sum of $125,645 54. Just atthe moment, aftera lapse of 


fourteen years, When We had reason to expect that tiissum 
would be repaid, with interest, we have received a proposal 
offering to refund one third of that amount, (942.878 41,) 
but without interest, if we would aceept thisin full satisfac 
tion. The offer is, also, accompanied by a declaration that 
this indemnification is not founded on any reason of strict 
justice; but is made as a special favor.” 


This, sir, is the official information coming to 
us from the President, of the insult that is added 
to injury, by the Spanish Government. Are out- 
rages like these to be tamely borne? Sir, have 
these insults and injuries been redressed? Has 
our national honor in these instances of indignity, 
insult, and outrage, been vindicated ? In no single 
instance, but in the case of the Black Warrior, 
has any reparation been made. How are we 
treated when appeal is made to the Captain Gen- 
eral of Cuba? ‘ 

W hy, sir, whilst heis a despot in his own domin- 
ions, whilst he has the power to inflict unheard 


chase of Louisiana from France, and by that of Mr. Polk in 
view of the acquisition of territory from Mexico. I refer the 


whole subject to Congress, and commend it to their careful 
consideration.”? 


After we shall liave offered Spain a price for Cuba, tar be 
yond its present value, and this shall bave been refused, 
it will be time to consider the question, ‘ does Cuba, in the 
possession of Spain, seriously endanger our internal peace 


of injury upon our people, our commerce, and 
our flag, he has no power toredress. The Presi- 
dent informs us that— 
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Sir, I heartily concur with the President upon 
these points. 
this session, respond heartily and cordially to 
these recommendations. I, for one, am prepared 
to stand by him, and sustain him in every hon- 


orable way to accomplish this measure. I am de- | 


sirous that no impediment Shall be thrown in the 
pathway of a speedy negotiation. That every 
facility shall be afforded to further its accom- 
plishment. And, sir, when all just and reason- 
able propositions shall have failed, when every 
just overture shall have been spurned upon the 
part of Spain, I am prepared to go as far as the 


furthest in any honorable policy looking to its | 


accomplishment in some other manner. 
Paramount to every other reason which may 


be urged in favor of the acquisition of Cuba, | 
stands the great question of its: necessity as a | 
That necessity, sir, | 


means of national defense. 
which is recognized by the wisest expounders of 
international law, as justifying nations as well as 
individuals. 

Did Cuba bring with her no commerce; had she 
no resources, no soil, no climate, no productions; 
were she a wild, barren waste upon the waters, 


her geographical position would still decree that | 


36 


1 think that Congress should, at | 


| toaddress my fellow-citizens. 


| written from New Orleans to Mr. \ 


and the existence of our cherished Union?’ ” 

This, sir, is the doctrine enunciated by the 
present enlightened Chief Magistrate of our Re- 
public, every word of which I indorsed and de- 
fended upon every occasion where I had the honor 
} The great idea is 
here boldly advanced, that nations as well as in- 
dividuals have the right to use such means as they 
may deem necessary for their own self-preserva- 
tion, and that it may not only be a present but a 
prospective danger. ‘This doctrine, too, was tri- 
umphantly vindicated by the American people in 
the election of James Buchanan to the Presidency 
of the United States. 

Why, sir, this notion of taking Cuba upon the 
ground of self-preservation was by no means then 
anewone. Enlightened statesmen thought seri- 
ously on the subject more than forty years ago. 
So long ago as 1816. General Jesup, then a colo- 
nel in the American Army, ina oan able letter 

0 


Secretary of State, (and who seemed to favor the 
idea,) amongst other things uses the following 
strong and significant language: 

** From the situation in which our country is now placed 


| in relation to the great European Powers, policy, commer- 


cial and political, as well as military, points out the neces- 


nroe, then > 


* Tustead of making our complaints directly to him at Ha 
vana, we are obliged to present them through the Minister 
at Madrid. These are then referred back to the Captain 
General tor information ; and much time is thus consumed 
in preliminary investigations and correspondence between 
Madrid and Cuba, before the Spanish Government will 
consent to proceed to negotiation. Many of the difficulties 
between the two Governments would be obviated, and a 
long train of negotiation avoided, the Captain General 
were invested with authority to settle questions of easy so 

| lution on the spot, where all the facts are fresh, and could 
be promptly and satisfactorily ascertained. We have hith 
erto ip vain urged upon the Spanish Government to conter 
this power upon the Captain General, aud our Minister to 
Spain will again be instructed to urge this subject on their 
notice. In this respect, we occupy a different position fron, 
the Powers of Europe. Cuba is aimost within sight of 
our shores ; Our commerce With it is far greater than that 
of any other nation, including Spain itself, and our citizens 
are in habits of daily and extended personal intercourse 
with every part of the island. Itis, therefore, a great griev- 
ance that, when any difliculty oceurs, no matter how un- 
important, which might be readily settled at the moment, 
we should be obliged to resort to Madrid, especially when 
the very first step to be taken there is to refer it back to 
Cuba. 

“ The truth is that Cuba, in ity existing colonial eondi- 
tion, is a constant source Of injury and annoyance 40 the 
American people.” 


This policy, in my judgment, sir, is pursued 
by Spain with cool and deliberate purpose. She 
clothes her Captain General of Cuba with all tyran- 
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nical power to harass and annoy, to injure and in- 
sult, and yet withholds from him corresponding 
authority to redress those wrongs. If this Cuban 
colony be made an engine of oppression and 
wrong, it should be clothed with the ability to 
We are told by the Presi- 
dent that repeated efforts have been made on the 
part of our Government to remedy this monstrous 
evil, but of no avail. 

Sir, we are doubtless the most forbearing na- 
tion upon earth. Iam not so sure that we have 
not had quite cause ¢ nough to warrant usin en- 
forcing by the strong arm of power what we have 
faiied to accomplish by milder means. I am not 
altogether certain but that the sentiment indicated 
by my distinguished friend from Mississippi, 
{Mr. Davis,] in the resolution he offered to the 
House the other day, is right; that it is time we 
should take these matters into our own hands, and 
if these manifold wrongs cannot be righted in any 
other way, right them ourselves. 

Well, sir, how do the people of Cuba stand af- 
fected towards this question? What is their feel- 
ing? ‘Take away the Government officers, the 
pampered beneficiaries of ignoble place, the niin- 
ions of power, the tools and slaves of tyranny; 
take these away, and the great mass of the people 
of Cuba look forward with delight to its accom- 
plishment. Recent dispatches tell us that while 
the Spaniards proper are aroused to some degree 
of excitement at the message of the President, a 
counter feeling of satisfaction pervades the Cuban 
masses. This feeling of opposition, too, where 
ever it exists, does not so much proceed from a 


fixed hostility to the contemplated annexation of 
t 


Cuba to the United States, as from a national pride 
peculiar to Castilian blood, that brooks not the 
idea of being bought and sold. Sir, why should 
the people of Cuba not desire to change their al- 
legiance? Do they not live under the most tyran- 
ical Government uponearth? Are they not ruled 
with the iron rod of a military despot? Are they 
not kept in servile subjection by the most power- 
ful standing army in the world, according to pop- 
ulation? Does not their overburdened taxation 
go alone to swell and keep alive the pampered, 
bloated, and tottering aristocracy of corrupt Spain? 
Do not all these facts argue trumpet-tongued to 
the people of Cuba themselves in favor of its an- 
nexation, and that this their beautiful gem of the 
ocean should soon add another star to our con- 
stellation of States? 

Sir, what other bold and true American senti- 
ment do we find enunciated in the Ostend mani- 
festo? We find there this language: 

“That, should the Cubans themselves organize an insur 
rection against the Spanish Government, and should other 
independent nations come to the aid of Spain in the con 
test, no human power could, in our opinion, prevent the 
people and Government of the United States from taking 
part in such a civil war, in support of their neighbors and 
triends.’’ 


ry e : - | 
This, sir, [ take to be the settled sentiment of 


the country; for upon these declarations Mr. 
Buchanan went before the country, and was tri- 
umphantly elected President. 

A great truth is hereenunciated. I know, sir, 
and you know, and every honorable gentleman 
upon this floor knows, that in such a contest in 
Cuba as this, (and it is now seriously threat- 
ened,) thé great heart of the American people 
would irresistibly beat responsive to their strug- 
gle. We well know that strong American arms 
would be aplifted all over the land to strike the 
tyrants down, and liberate the oppressed. 

But, sir, are there no legal barriers in the way? 
Is there nota wall of fire, through which these 
bold spirits would have to pass to accomplish their 
noble purpose? How, I ask, could this great, 
this spontaneous heart-throb of the American 
people, in a cause like this, have practical effect? 
Stand there not upon the statute-books stern 
laws imposing heavy penalties upon those who 
ure swayed by these natural outbursts of Amer- 
ican feeling? Are not now armed fleets, both 
Briush and American, crowding our waters and 
searching our vessels to seize upon every sus- 
pected violator of these laws? Sir, I have be- 
stowed upon this subject much thought. And 
with an eye steadily fixed upon the rights, the 
interests, the prosperity, the proud advancement 
of my country, | must say if this construction 
be given to the neutrality laws, and it be the 
proper and correct construction; if itconfer power 
upon Briush as well as American armed vessels 
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to interceptand seize American emigrants, either 
with or without arms, upon the high seas, then, 
sir, I shall begin to think the illustrious and la- 
mented Quitman was right in urging their repeal. 
W ho dare tell me that the immortal Crockett was 
a lawless marauder, when, a martyr to Texan 
liberty, at the Alamo he fell? 


Sir, have not, in the fresh recollection of gen-_ 


tlemen upon this floor, revolutions in neighbor- 
ing States arisen; ay, in Cuba herself? And 
have not the brave spirits, who sympathize with 
the oppressed, under the forms and sanctions of 
law, been hunted down upon the land and upon 
the sea? Under these very forms of law, has not 
the body of a Governor of a sovereign State been 
demanded—demanded, too, whilstin the discharge 
of his executive duties, sitting in the very citadel 
of State sovereignty, where her laws are executed, 
and her government directed—laws, sir, which 


the illustrious Clay said were the result of the | 


pernicious influence ef foreign ministers over the 
legislation of the country? Sir, it was one of the 
noblest commentaries upon General Quitman’s 


life, that he chose to disrobe himself of the mighty || 
mantle which the people had imposed upon hin, | 
and, resuming the place of a private citizen, sub- | 
mit to an arrest, to avoid the shock that would | 


naturally be felt by this conflict between Federal 
power and State sovereignty. In my judgment, 


a heavier blow was never struck at southern || 
rights, southern interests, the advancement, the | 


fulfillment of our great American destiny, than 


when Commodore Paulding perpetrated upon our || 


people his high-handed outrage under the pre- 
text of these same forms of law. And, sir, I 


want no better evidence of the truth of this dec- | 
laration, and of the correctness of the vote I gave || 


the other day upon the resolution of thanks to 


Commodore Paulding, than that every solitary | 


Abolitionist and Republican voted for it, and 
against censuring him. 
In close connection with the Cuban question 


more remote from us than Mexico or Cuba, yet 
those Central American States stand in the direct 
pathway to our possessions on the Pacific. It is 
of the most vital interest to our people and to the 


commerce of the world that this great thorough- | 
fare should be uninterrupted. This uninterrupt- 


ed intercourse is now seriously threatened, if not 


fatally impaired. We are informed by the Pres- | 
ident that the complications between Great Brit- | 
ain and the United States, arising out of the Clay- | 


ton-Bulwer treaty of April, 1850, have not been 
finally adjusted. 
for no act of Government policy or diplomacy 
has so inilitated against the natural march -of 


American advancement as has this fatal treaty. | 


It should be abrogated by our Government. The 
manacles with which it fetters the giant limbs of 


American progress should be torn asunder. Eng- | 
land has already the advantage of us in those rich 


By her diplo- | 


and fertile regions of the South, 
macy and policy she already claims control of 
more than one third of Central America. I fear 
she is now endeavoring to weave around usa still 
closer net. 


Ir. Jenkins,] nothing has been left me to say 
upon this branch of my subject. 

Sir, I do not like at all the prospect that is pre- 
sented to us in our southern seas, The great mar- 
iume Powers of Europe surely mean something 


by their manifest interference. In examining the | 


correspondence that has recently been communi- 


cated to Congress on these subjects, what do we | 


find? Why, sir, we had every reason to believe, 
we had every official assurance, that this ques- 
tion, this very delicate question of the right of 
search, was settled. 


ish men-of-war has been transferred from sup- 
posed slavers to supposed fillibusters. I look, sir, 


upon this as a far greater outrage upon the rights 


of American citizens and the freedom of our flag 
than has heretofore been perpetrated. Permit me, 
sir, fora moment to call your attention and the 
attention of this House, and especially gentlemen 


representing American interests, and a proud con- | 
sutuency,a little to the detail of this correspond- 


ence. 


In the note of Captain W. Cornwallis Aldham, | 
of her Majesty’s ship Valorous, to Commander | 


This is much to be regretted; | 


After the very able and interesting | 
ereees the other day, of my friend from Virginia, || 
{2 


3ut, sir, we see by this cor- | 
respondence that this search on the part of Brit- | 


| 
1} 
! 





_ January 24, 


McIntosh, of the American squadron, we find 
this language: 


“In reply, 1 must express my great regret that you shoujq 
consider the act of visiting-an American merchant Vesse| 


| within this.port, which is under the protection of Great 








Britain, for the purpose of obtaining the information Which 
is usually required by all civilized nations from vessels ep. 
tering their harbors, or those under their protection, or jp 
any friendly port, in the same light as the delaying, board. 
ing, and examining of an American vessel on the high seas 
in search of slaves or pirates ; and I still more deeply regret 
that my acting in accordance with established usages jn 
this respect should cause you to apprehend any such graye 
danger as that to which you allude,” 

Sir, we have the declaration here boldly mad, 
by a British officer, by authority and under jp. 
structions from his Government, that this port was 
under British protection. Sir, this was news to 
the gallant McIntosh, it is doubtless news to ys 
that Great Britain had assumed the protectorat. 
and control of that port and those waters. Com. 
mander McIntosh, very justly and properly re 
pudiated, upon the part of his Government, the 
idea, as being in direct contravention of the Clay. 
ton-Bulwer treaty. Captain Aldham claims tha 
his visit to the Washington was only one of cour. 
tesy, for the purpose of obtaining information re. 
quired by all civilized nations from vessels enter. 
ing their harbors. Let us see what was the 
intention of this friendly, courteous visit for the 
purpose of obtaining such information as was 
usual amongst civilized nations. As it is short, 
I will quote the whole letter of Captain Jarvis, of 
the United States ship Savannah, to Commander 
Mclntosh, on this subject: 


Unitep STaTes sHip SAVANNAH, 
San Juan pet Norte, November 20, 1858, 

Sir: I have the honor of informing you that, since | 
wrote you this afternoon, I have the following information: 

Two officers from one of the British ships in the harbor 
boarded the Washington within fifteen minutes after she 
came to anchor, and asked Captain Churchill the following 
questions : ‘* Where from??? ‘* How many passengers have 
you??? “*How many days out from New York?” “Did 
you stop at any port on your way out??? 

These questions were answered ; they then wished to look 


stand our Central American relations and kindred || 2 his passenger list. Captain Churchill referred them tobis 


interests in the Gulf of Mexico. Although a little | 


purser. On looking over the list, which they received from 
the purser, they asked ** How many passengers have you?” 
He answered by stating the number. “Are they all Amer- 
icans?”? ** No; they are of various nations.” ‘Are they 
armed??? ** Not any to my knowledge.” “ Did the Amer- 
ican officers who boarded you examine your hold ?”? “No,” 
Mr. King, the first mate, who was present at the interview, 
remarked that if they (the officers) wished any information 
on the subject, they might obtain it by applying to one of the 
American ships-of-war in the harbor. They replied “ that 
their instructions were to obtain their information direct.” 

The above is all the information I have received, and | 
shall await your further instructions upon the subject. 

l am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH R. JARVIS, Captain. 
Flag Officer James Mc. MclInrosn, 
Commander-in-chief Home Squadron. 


Sir, is this not a most beautiful specimen of a visit 
for the interchange of courtesies ‘‘for the purpose 
of obtaining information only which is usually re- 


| quired among civilized nations?’? As well might 


you class a band of armed soldiery as courteous 
visitors, who would rudely intrude upon the pri- 
vacy of your mansion, search your chambers, and 
catechise you as to whether your guests were gen- 
tlemen or harbored and concealed outlaws. Bear 
in mind, sir, this vessel had already been boarded 
and searched by American officers, and these 
British patrols of the sea knew it. But, sir, as 
they said themselves, they were acting under 1n- 


| structions “to get their information direct.”’ In- 


structions from whom? Why, of course, from 
their ownGovernment. Instructions to do what? 
Why, sir, that they should not be satisfied with 
any secondary evidence. But they must go on 
board themselves, in person; search, examine, get 
their information direct as to the character, mis- 
sion, and private business of American vessels 
and American citizens. 

What a state of facts, these, to go to prove & 
social, friendly, courteous visit. When came 
those harbors to be British harbors, or those prov- 
inces under British protection? 

What further does the British captain say about 
boarding another American vessel, the Catharine 
Maria? 


‘* Having received a notification from the authorities of 
the Nicaraguan and Costa Rican Governments that a hostile 
force had landed, or were about to land, in the river Colo- 
rado, with a request that I would aid in preventing it, I im- 
mediately dispatched Captain Wainwright in the Leopard, 
to ascertain ifsuch was the case. 

* Captain Wainwright left this port late in the afternoon 
of the 18th instant; and, it being dark, mistook the entrance 
of the river, and anchored two or three miles to the south- 
ward of it. At daylight he weighed and anchored off the 











river, and in his own boat, accompanied by two others, 
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ed into the river, examining the banks on cither side to 
roe if there Were any traces of a landing having taken place. 
In proceeding up the river he observed the Catharine Maria 
at anchor, and, as he neared her, perceived some persons 
on board with whom he was acquainted. He immediately 
went alongside in his own boat only, and, going on board, 
requested to be informed if they had heard, or had seen, 
anything resembling marauders or fillibusters in the neigh - 
poriood.”? 

In the first place, this prying British officer ex- 
amines the banks minutely under instructions, to 
geo if there were any traces of landing. 

Sir, supposing there had been traces of landing. 
Supposing Captain Wainwright, you had found 
that native-born American citizens had landed on 
these shores, What, let me ask, did you propose to 
doabout it?) Hunt them down and capture them ? 
Sir, by what authority are these things tolerated ? 
instructed to inquire and search, to see if any- 
thing resembling marauders were on board Amer- 
ican vessels, or had landed on this American soil. 
Sir, who constituted these British gentlemen, 
clothed with a little brief authority, judges to de- 
cide whether or not American citizens, peaceably 
pursuing their lawful business upon the common 
jighways of the world, were marauders? What 
are marauders? “They are plunderers, rovers in 
search of booty, plunder. Who placed these gen- 
tlemen in judgment upon the rights and liberties 
of freemen? When, I ask, were British men-of- 
war, and British officers, under a British flag, 
in British uniforms, panoplied with the power to 
patrol American seas, board and search American 
vessels, pry into the private character and busi- 
ness of American citizens ? 

Sir, | do not know how these proceedings strike 
most members upon this floor, but, for myself, I 
am bold to say, that they seem to me high-handed 
usurpations of power and authority, of indignity 
and outrage, not paralleled in the whole history of 
this question of search. Sir, it is an espionage 
upon the rights of American citizens which should 
not be tolerated. 

The autocratic policy of England and France 
is now openly putting itself in the pathway of 
American advancement. 3y the edict of the 
French Emperor, an independent American State 
las been extinguished. ‘The Republic knownas 
the Dominican Republic (the western part of the 
Island of Hayti) has been, by French interven- 
tion, blotted out. Napoleon has declared that 
the existence of this Republican American State, 
was incompatible with the policy of negro suprem- 
acy. No longer ago than the 14th of December 
last, we find in the Courrier de Paris, the follow- 
ing threatening language in connection with the 
idea of the Americanization of Central America: 

“ Europe, meanwhile, cannot tolerate the semblance of 
such an enterprise. ‘Cie same considerations which led 
them to undertake the war in the East exist bere with an 
equal force, and they are sustained by motives ot general 
interest Which there would be danger in forgetting. By her 
situation Central America is déstined to become the point 
of the concentration of the commerce of the world, and to 
let the United States take possession of it would be to yield 
to them the monopoly of the future transactions between 
Europe and the entire Orient.’ ~s . rd 7 - 

* Ii has been said for some days past there isa project fora 
mixed monarehy tor the Island of Cuba, and that of Porto 
Rico, which would give to those possessions an independent 
existence, a nationality of Which they have always been de- 
prived. Itis possible, also, thatin the near future Mexico— 
alas! for her internal convulsions—will become more calm ; 
sie can then follow their example, and an intimate al- 
liance between the three kingdoms would suffice to protect 
them against the aggressions of their powertul neighbors. 
This plan is said to be irresistible, and Spain, the first who 
has taken the initiative, would not hesitate a moment to 
putitin practice. Perhaps tor hersel/ itis not to be regretted, 
jor she does not at present succeed in maintaining her do- 
minion over Cuba by example, but has to aid it by a display 
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offoree which renders that rich colony a burdensome charge 


Upon the mother.country. 
“There has been a question, likewise, but with more 


foundation it appears, as to a confederation between the di- | 


verse States of Central America ; and it is also added that 
the Presidemts of those five Republics ought to assemble in 
Congress at"Guatemala, at the end of this month, for the 
purpose of laying the bases of that univu. France boldly 
encourages that combination, and will even name a dele- 
gate to assist at the conference.”? 


Although the British press is more cautious 


and less threatening; although sometimes we see | 
& sentiment thrown outin her prints that Ameri- | 


can expansion is no matter of concern to her, | 


yet the same hostile feeling pervades England as 
well as France, to the spread and supremacy of 


merican institutions and American policy on | 


the American continent. 
Listen to the significant language of the London 
Post, of 18th December last: 


Island of Cuba. 


“ The Monroe doctrine is, we are told also, to be enforced |. 
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in the negotiations which are in progress in Central Amer- 
ica. The Monroe doctrine is practically a mere by word. 
It gratifies the self-love of the American people to tell them 
that the power of the Republic is destined to reach, at no 
distant day, from the St. Lawrence to the mainland of 
South America. But have the Powers of Europe no voice in 
the matter? Can it be a matter of indifference to them that 
the most important military and commercial position in the 


| world should fall under the exclusive control of the United 


States? The true policy of Mr. Buchanan would be to 
build up the weak States which occupy the Isthmus, to 
place the neutrality of the route under the guarantee of the 
great commercial Powers of the world, and not to covet 
territories which can only be more valuable to the United 
States than to other countries, just as they afford facilities 
for the extension of the desolating curse of slavery.’ 


Here, sir, the great factis let out that European 
Powers are to have a voice and assert their su- 
premacy in these matters. And that we are to 
have no facilities afforded us for the extension of 
the ** desolating curse of slavery.”’ 

Sir, the self-same policy quickened by the ar- 
dent desire to put down in America slavery and 
slave labor, which impelled the alliance of Eng- 
land and France against Russia, stimulates them 
to an alliance against us. ‘The Crimean war was 
a war to pull down Russian ascendency and su- 
premacy in Russian seas and upon Russian bor- 
ders. English and French combinations now 
openly conspire to put down American suprem- 
acy and ascendency, and to assert their own, on 
American seas and upon the American continent. 

Sir, how are we to understand these bold and 
threatening interferences on the part of these for- 
eign Powers? Is Napoleon to give direction to 
the conduct of affairs on the American continent? 
Are we to sitidly by when it is boldly proclaimed 
by French authority that the strong arm of foreign 
Power is ready and prepared to rear out of Cuba, 
Central America, and Mexico, a great monarchical 
empire? Sir, if these things be so, then perish for- 
ever the boasted Monroe doctrine. Away with the 
pitiful provision of Clayton and Bulwer even, that 
neither Great Britain nor America should exercise 
control over or colonize any portion of Central 
America. Sir, does it take any great political ster 
to discover that foreign intervention is building 
about us walls, as I said in the outset of my re- 
marks, which would shadow our destiny; that 
their foundations are being laid. 

J stand here to-day to lift my voice, feeble though 
it be, in vindication of the rights of American free- 
men upon the great highways of commerce. [| 
stand here, by my voice and by my vote, ready to 
strike down such barriers as interpose inthe bright 
pathway of American prosperity and advance- 
ment. Iam battling as best J can for what I re- 
gard as the dearest interests of our common coun- 
try. I may err; but if I do, Lam consoled with 
the proud reflection that I am erring on the side 
of my country, in behalf of a great American sen- 
timent—on the side of southern rights, southern 
interests, and southern honor. 

Sir, the same arguments that are now urged 
against American progress, have been urged 
against the acquisition of every foot of territory 
this Government has ever acquired—territory, 


| every square acre of which is as priceless to us 


now as the proud sovereignty of independent 
States. But, thanks to the wisdom of Demo- 
cratic policy, this great Government of ours, over 
every opposition, at home or abroad, on the land 
or on the sea, has gone on prospering and to 
prosper, as I trust in God it will continue to do 
until the American standard will float from the 
battlements of Cuba, and American civflization 
and enlightenment iilumine the dark places of 
the American continent; until, in the fulness of 
time, we shall have filled the measure of our 
grand, our ultimate destiny; that destiny written 
by Deity himself concerning the great future of 
the nations of the earth. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE TERRITORIES. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. Chairman, from the 
discussion of the last few days, it is apparent that 
the political parties are preparing for the conflict 
of 1860. The gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, who doubtless speak authoritatively for 
the real unalloyed Democracy, (I mean the Ad- 
ministration Democracy,) have presented us an 
issue for that campaign—the subjugation of Mex- 
ico, Central America, and the acquisition of the 
This proposition is entitled to 
great merit for its modesty. 

It is true that the question of the acquisition of 
territory has always been a popular one, and,"in 
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my judgment, will be when it is a mere question 
of just and honorable acquisition. But it is no 
matter of dark destiny, as has been often said; it 
is but the result of one of the traits of character 
of the American people. 

There is not a farmer or planter in the country 
but desires to possess his neighbor’s farm; not a 
manufacturer who does not desire to increase the 
number of his spindles; nor a ship-owner who is 
not anxious to multiply his tonnage; nor is there 
a commercial man who does not propose to ex- 
tend his business relations. This is a leading 
trait in the American character. Why should we 
not expect, then, that it should become a trait of 
character in the policy of the Government, and a 
popular political issue? ‘Then it is not blind des- 
tiny, but the natural inclination of the mind of 
the great mass of the people. But, sir, the peo- 
ple will not accomplish their object by other than 
just and honorable means; they will not rob Mex- 
ico, nor steal Central America; Cuba cannot be 
bought, and gentlemen well know it. Conquer it 
we will not, while itis adependency of Spain; but 
should the time come, and I believe it will, when 
Spain cannot retain it, and it should be about to 
fall into the hands of other Powers, then, sir, we 
will reach out our hands and pluck the ripened 
fruit; but until that occurs, it is worse than use- 
less to talk about its acquisition. 

Mr. JENKINS. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois a civil question. I want to know 
whether, when the fruit is plucked in the manner 
he describes, he will vote to admit Cuba into the 
Union as a slave State ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. 
rives, it will afford me reat pleasure to answer 
the gentleman. I say to him now, and to his 
friends, that I propose, by all constitutional, 
legal, and honorable means, to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery to the Territories, 

Mr. JENKINS. I want to know whether the 
gentleman declines to answer my question now? 
If he does, I want it to go on the record. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The question was, whethe 
I would vote for the admission of Cuba as a slave 
State? I would use every effort in my power to 
procure its admission as a free State; butif its 
acquisition under the circumstances I have men- 
tioned were dependent upon its admission or 
non-admission, | would not hesitate to admit it 
even ag a slave State. But every honorable effort 
should be made to secure its becoming a free 
State, on its introduction into the Union. That, 
I think, is sufficiently clear and explicit. 

Mr. JENKINS. 1 will trouble the gentleman 
with one further question. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well; I will listen to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman admits that 
a case might arise under which he would vote for 
the admission of aslave State. | want to know 
whether, in saying so, he speaks for the Repub- 
lican party ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am happy that the gen- 
tleman has asked me that question. I am one of 
that class of men and Representatives who deny 
the right of any man under God’s sun to speak for 
me or for the Republican party. [speak as the 

tepresentative of tig fourth congressional dis- 
trict of the State of Ilimois. : 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Man- 
SHALL] assures us that the honorable gentlemen 
from Ohio and Maffie are issuing peremptory or- 
ders to the Republicans with the air of command- 
ers. Sir, if they are mustcring the Republican 
forces, he is certainly Marsha'ling the battalions 
of Americanism, and that, sir, in a tone and man- 
ner thatindicates that he expects to be obeyed. 
He declares no union can be effected between 
these parties. 
had been made; I did not know that any one was 
authorized to treat on that subject. If gentlemen 
have been looking in that direction, let me advise 
them to go to the people and ask their consent to 
the arrangement. 

Sir, we had quite enough of trading last win- 
ter. Night after night, during the last session, 
self-styled political leaders and eastern journel- 
ists were treating, trading, and chaffermg over 
the Republican vote of Illinois; and on this floor, 
the gentieman from Massachusetts advised and 
appealed to our voters to rally around the lead- 
ers of our opponents. And when the struggle 


came, and our prairies were lighted up by the 
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fires of political conflict,we found ourselves com- 
pelled to wrestle against the influence of eastern 
journals, which should have sustained and sup- 

sorted us. But, Mr. Chairman, the voters of Il- 
eaten were not to be swerved from their purpose; 
they nailed their flag to the mast, and, in that 
hand-to-hand fieht, wrested Hlinois from the 
Democracy, and have placed it with reasonable 
certainty within the ranks of Republican States. 
We have now enrolled one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand six hundred good and true Repub- 
lican votersin Hlinois, who will not submit to be 
led by any man; but when the bugle sounds, de- 
claring the true principles of the Republican par- 
ty, they will, to a man, be at their posts, there to 
stand the shock of friend or foe. And, sir, let me 
say to the gentleman from Kentucky, let his 

yvarty be careful of political associations, lest it 
ose its manhood. I would suggest to him that, 
during the late campaign in Hlinois, while stereo- 
typed letters from a prominent Senator of his 
party were being read at every school-house and 
other meeting in central Illinois, in favor of 
Judge Douglas, he, attended by priest and bish- 
op, was making demonstrations for the Catholic 
vote of the city of Peoria. And, sir, in this man- 
ner was fought the hardest political battle of the 
are, 

gut I will pass from this to a subject that I 
more particularly desire to consider at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days since I presented 
to the House a resolution embracing some of the 
principles that, in my judgment, should charac- 
terize our policy in the government of the Terri- 
tories, and had hoped that | could have procured 
a vote that would have indicated the sense of the 
House on that proposition. | have thought, and 
still think, that the increasing importance of the 
territorial questions tothis Government, entering, 
as they do, largely into the legislation of each 
session of Congress, should have secured for it an 
early consideration, with a view to the adoption 
of some well-defined course of policy for the gov- 
ernment of the Territories in their rapid develop- 
ment into independent sovereign States, fitted for 
the companionship of our Confederacy; but ob- 
jections to its reception have thus far prevented 
me from obtaining a record of the sentiments of 
gentlemen on the propositions contained in the 
resolution offered. | therefore propose to present 
to the committee, and to the country, some of the 
changes that,in my judgment, should be made in 
the policy of the territorial governments. 

The first proposition.is, that all territorial offi- 
cers now appointed by the President should be 
elected by the people of the Territory. 

The extension of the elective franchise,and not 
its restriction, has been the cherished policy of 
our national and State institutions from their ear- 
liest history, and has become more firmly estab- 
lished as time has added confirmation of its just- 
ness and propriety; and just in proportion as has 
the element of free, self-government been devel- 
oped in our Republic, so has its safeguard and 
sure support—the voting power of the people— 
been extended. This is not less noticeable in 
successive congressional action, in the establish- 
ment of territorial governments, than in the 
changes that have been af pted in that relation 
in the several States. Early in the history of our 
Government, when the settlers on the public do- 
main began to show signs of political life, gov- 
ernments were established for their benefit and 
yrotection. But litle of that government was 
intrusted to the people to be affected by it; the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial powers 
of these governments were placed solely in the 
hands of the appointees of the President; and thus 
were governed the dependencies of a nation whose 
highest boast was, that the people ordained their 
own laws,and selected from amongst themselves 
their rulers: and in the Territories where were 
being molded new empires under the auspices and 
guardianship of the nation, no element of self- 
vovernment was found; their laws were enacted, 
adjudged, and executed by the Governor and 
judges appointed by the President, and all of them 
were subject to removal. In this manner were 
set on foot all the early territorial governments of 
the country. 

The first departure from this policy was the 
authorization of the inhabitants of the North- 
west Territory, in 1792, to elect members of As- 
sembly, who, together with the Governor and 


legislative council, should compose the legislative 
department of the territorial government, when- 
ever there should be five thousand white male in- 
habitants, over the age of twenty-one years, ina 
Territory; thereby requiring at least twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants before the people had any voice 
in the affairs of their own government; and even 
then but little, as the Governor and Council were 
appointed by the President, and subject to re- 
moval at his pleasure. Here was found the first 
verm of the elective franchise, in directing the 
government of the people outside of the States, 
which has been extended from time to time, until 
now, the law-making power, save in the veto of 
the Governor, is within the control of the people; 
they elect their Territorial Legislature, which isin- 
trusted with all legitimate legislative power, not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and the organic 
law, yet subject to the supervisory power of Con- 
It is hard to conceive why it always 
should not have been so; butif there were origin- 
ally reasons for this restriction of popular rights, 
they have long since ceased, as is fully proved by 
congressional action, and the results of a more 
liberal policy. 

Congress having recognized the propriety of 
placing the law-making power in the hands of the 
people of the ‘Territory, as a matter of good pol- 
icy, then, sir, | ask, why notcarry out this work 
of progression, and permit the people to also 
choose from among themselves their own Gov- 
ernor, judges, and other territorial officers? With 
what propriety can it be said, that a people suf- 
ficiently numerous and worthy to require the or- 
dinary machinery of arepublican form of govern- 
ment, and to be intrusted with the law-making 
power, should not also be intrusted with the se- 
lection of officers to adjudge and execute the laws 
they themselves have made? Sir, I deny the 
propriety of such a distinction; it is at variance 
with the very elements of the theory of our in- 
stitutions, and | maintain that itis our duty as 

tépresentatives of the people of the States, to in- 
augurate territorial governments, when required, 
for the safety and weil-bemg of the inhabitants 
that shall, in their principles, effects, and conse- 
quences, assimilate as nearly as possible to our 
independent State governments. When the prin- 
ciple of self-government is recognized, and yet 
remains in the subordinate condition of a terri- 
torial government, and while we are molding new 
rovernments, of whatever character they may be, 
for the protection of our own people, it is our 
highest and most sacred duty to impress upon 
them the image of true republican institutions, 
not only in form, but in the essential qualities of 
their natures, and first among these is the princi- 
ple of self-government, through the elective fran- 
chise. 

The propriety of the election by the people of 
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or other States, to the Territory of Kansas or No 
braska, they are not as honest or capable as b : 
fore their emigration? or will it be said that the 
higher position and duties of a territorial Ger. 
ernor or judge is above the comprehension of the 
sturdy settler, who, with the full appreciation of 
his rights as an American citizen, makes his 


| home on our public domain, under the sanction 


and at the invitation of the General Governme 


nt 
and there hopes and helps to lay the foundatioy 


. : ‘ . on 

of republican institutions that shall rival the most 

favored State in the Confederacy? And si; to 
’ 


thatend I would impose on him the duties of such 
a work, and not withhold from him the means 
of its accomplishment. They are capable of elect. 
ing their own officers, or they are not qualified 
for self-government. 

Then, sir, | propose to extend the elective fran. 
chise to the election of all territorial officers, not 
upon the principle of sovereignty in the Territo- 
ries, but upon the clearly-defined Principle of 
sovereignty inthe Federal Government,to be con. 
trolled and carried into effect by the direct action 
of Congress, or by the territorial government yp- 
der and by the sanction of Congress, and upon 
the principle of deputing that power to the people 
of the Territory as a matter of just and wise pol- 
icy. And thus would I secure these rights and 
privileges to the people for their own and the na- 
tion’s good, and at the same time preserve the 
harmony of the Government fron, the erroneous 
idea of two conflicting sovereignties, one in the 
people of the Territory, and the other in the Fed- 


| eral Government. 


But, sir, while this view of the matter might be 
a sufficient reason for adopting the policy sug- 


| gested in the resolution, yet there is another rea- 


son that must commend itself to every unpreju- 
diced mind, which is the correction of the mon- 
strous abuses that have crept into the system of 


| executive appointments in the Territories, and 
' which unchecked have driven on boldly over the 


dearest rights of the people until the country de- 


| mands a correction of these abuses, and the adop- 


| its character. 


tion of some measure that will be a guarantee 
against them in the future,and secure the cur- 
tailment of executive patronage. 

The centralization of power 1s doubtless one of 
the most dangerous tendencies of our Govern- 
ment, and the most insidious and progressive in 
It finds firm root and abundant nu- 
triment inthe Executive patronage of our Repub- 
lic; and in proportion as it becomes strong, so in 


| proportion it becomes corrupt. And such has been 
| the increase of that tendency in the territorial ap- 


county officers, members of both branches of the | 


Legislature, having been fully coneeded by con- 
gressional action and the approbation of the peo- 
ple of the nation, it is now only-a question of de- 
gree or extent to which the people exercise this 
privilege in the Territories. 1 assume that any 
people who may safely be intrusted with the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, which is un- 
questionably the most important department, 
may, and, in fact, should, be intrusted with the 
other departments, by the election or appointment 
of the officers thereof. Why may not the voter 
who sé@lects his representative to fashion and 
make the laws by which he is to be governed, 
also select the officers who are to adjudge and 
execute such laws. Certainly no higher degree of 
judgment is required in the latter, than in the 
former case. Most clearly, it is more consistent 
with the theory of our institutions, and the doc- 
trines of a liberal self-government of the people. 

Again, sir, the people who now make up the 
population of the Territories have exercised this 
right, are familiar with its workings, and are 
competent to its enjoyment; they have but passed 
the imaginary boundary of the States, where all 
these rights were enjoyed as rights and not as 

rivileges; they have elected theirown Governors, 
judges, and all the complement of officers that 
make up the official corps of an independent State; 
the system has thus far worked well; they were 
competent to aid in carrying on the entire machine- 
ry of a State government; and will it not seem 
strange to them when they are told that having 
emigrated from the State of New York, Illinois, 


pointments, that the people of this nation demand 
a corrective. And whatever gentlemen may think 
of this measure, on either side of this House, | 
tell them there is a just alarm in the minds of the 
people on this subject, and that they will demand 
of their Representatives that the elective franchise 
shall be sustained and extended wherever and 
whenever it may come in conflict with Executive 


_ appointments in the distribution of powers for the 
_ purpose of keeping power within the reach of this 


people, rather than placing it in the hands of an 
irresponsible Executive. But, sir, this change is 
not to be made without a struggle. The Execu- 
tive and the party in power will not willingly give 
up and abandon one of the darling prerogatives 
of power—the Executive patronage. 

In all Governments the appointing power has 
been dangerous to liberal institutions and popular 
rights, and in none more so than in this; and here, 
as elsewhere, itis fearful and jealous of incroach- 
ments. Hence when a proposition was made 
to extend the voting power in the ‘Territories, the 
Government organs the Union of this city, which, 
doubtless, is a faithful exponent of the views 0! 
the Administration, alarmed at so direct a blow 
from the ballot-box, aimed at the very flower of 
the prerogatives of the Executive, sounded the 


alarm, and demanded of the faithful to resist to 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
j 
i 


_ the uttermost any relief to the people of the Terri- 


tories from the power of Executive appointments; 
and wild with excitement at the mention of & 
change in the government of the Territories that 
would abridge the power of the Executive to In- 
terfere in the affairs of the people, it howls forth 
the slanderous cry that no evil has resulted from 
Executive appointments in the Territories; and 
in its paroxysm of rage declares our Government 
an experiment that has heretofore always failed, 
and, like one conscious of his own guilty deeds, 
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«aut pale at the thought of exposure and the de- 


mand for reformation. ¢ 
But, sir, these wailings will be unavailing; their 
too-soon discovered alarm will make the people 
more eager to know the extent of the wrongs that 
have been committed through the agency of the 
increasing patronage of the Federal Government. 
Mr. Chairman, | propose to read an extract from 
the Washington Union of December 22, 1858, the 
day after 1 proposed to the House the introduc- 
tion of the resolution before mentioned: 
«AgsotuTe PoputarR GOVERNMENT IN THE TERRITO- 
gies. —A resolution has been offered in the House of Rep- 
resentauives, proposing the enactinent of alaw referring the 
appointment of Governors, judges, and other territorial of- 
ficers to the people of the Territories at the polis. ‘This is 
the ne plus ultra of the theory of squatter sovereignty. 
Blackstone lays it down thatevery wise law is the result of 
e experience of mankind in practical life, and is founded 
ynon some good and sufficient reason; and that it follows 
asa sound principle of legal construction and judicial in- 
rerpretation, that when the reason of such a law ceases, 
oy the law itself should become defunct, the masim being, 
ratione, cessat el ipsa ler. It cannot be urged in 
exeuse for such a law as is now proposed, that any evils 
have resulted from the present mode of appointing the chief 
oficers of the ‘Territories, Which demand an abandonment 
of it; orthat the mode of appointment now proposed would 
eorreet such evils as do prevail, and would not itself be at- 
tended with like or greater evils. 
« We cannotimagime asingle evil that the proposed mode 
f appointing territorial officers would avoid, or a single 
racuical advantage that it would accomplish. It lacks the 
essential ingredient of every wise law—that of being 
ded upon sound practical reason. It is the suggestion 
sere theory, regardless of experience and reckless of 
practical consequences. it is the proposition not of states- 
manship, but Of mere idealism; unless, indeed, it be the 
g artifice of demagogism. It is the quintescence of 
ch Red-Republicanism, not proposed to be introduced 
into the Governmentof stable and firmly planted society in | 
old States, where it would be comparatively innocuous 3; 
but into new, infant, immature, unstable, and rickety com- 
innnities, Where conservatism exists in no form, andéwhere 
the sustaining hand of Federal conservatism, stretched out 
to steady, strengthen, and to save, comes as a godsend.”? 


ssant 


p 





It is here boldly declared that the patronage of 
the Executive has been judiciously bestowed, and 
no evils have resulted from it which could have 
been remedied by the people in the manner now 
proposed, Sir, has the past of the Territory 
of Kansas faded from the remembrance of the 
Government organ? Does it suppose that the 
people of this nation have forgotten that Gover- 
nor Reeder was abandoned by the President, be- 
cause he, like a true man, resisted frauds and out- 
rages upon the ballot-box and the right of free suf- 
frage that were a disgrace to any people on earth? 
and that he was deprived of power, and a suc- 
cessor appointed to do the bidding of the oppres- 
sor? Here was an instance among many, where 
the exercise of Executive patronage was false td 
the best interest of those who should have been | 
protected and sustained by the power and influ- 
ence of a territorial Executive. But no sooner 
did he manifest a disposition to sustain the peo- 
ple in their legitimate rights, than his place was 
filled by another; and thus the wrongs against 
which he struggled were sanctioned, and received 
the countenance of that power which then held 
in its hands the destinies of the country. Could 
this have been done had the people of that Ter- 
ritory elected their own Governor, and he not sub- 
ject to removal by the President, but firmly fixed 
inthe gubernatorial office and sustained by those 
who elected him ? 

But, sir, is the case of Governor Geary also for- 
gotten; a case more palpable than the former? 

Vien the Toombs bill, so-called,that had met the 
approval of the Democratic members of the Sen- 
ate after its modification by the Committee on 
Territories, in 1856, by striking out the clause re- 
quiring a submission of the constitution that might 
be formed by virtue of its provisions to the peo- 
ple, for their approval or rejection, had failed to 
secure a favorable consideration in the House of 
Representatives, though the entire Democratic 
party were in favor of it, the same principle was 
embodied in a bill proposed in the Kansas Legis- 
lature providing for the well-known Lecompton 
convention, In that bill, like its progenitor, the 
loombs bill of the Senate, there was no provis- 
on requiring the constitution, when formed, to 
be submitted to a vote of the people. And it was 
well known that, like its parent, it was designed 
to produce a constitution that, whatever might be 
its provisions, was to be enforced upon the peo- 
ple without their assent or the expression of their 
opinion; which intention of the friends of the 
loombs bill is clearly demonstrated by the decla- 


| outrage stop here. 


| the closet. 


who introduced it. The following is his language. || which astonished and will appal mankind until the 


(See Congressional Globe of last session, Appen- 
dix, page 127:) 

* The principles on which that measure was based were 
these : first, that all the legal voters of the Territory should 
have a fair opportunity, f*e from force or fraud, to electa 
convention, and to make a constitution; and then that 
they should come into Yie Union under that constitution, 
without referring either the constitution to the people, or 
the question of admission again to Congress.”’ 

Governor Geary, well knowing the wishes and 
sentiments of the people of Kansas, whose Gover- 
nor he was, and being well advised that a most 
gross fraud and outrage was designed to be per- 
petrated by the action of the convention to be 
called, vetoed the bill, mainly and almost entirely 
for the reason that it did not require a submission 
of the constitution to be formed to a direct vote of 
the people for confirmation or rejection of those 
whose constitution itwastobe. And yet for this 
firm adherence to the rights and most reasonable 
requirements of nine tenths of the inhabitants of 
Kansas, he, too, was for that act compelled to 
relinquish the office of Governor, having thereby 
incurred the displeasure and the frowns of power. 

Why, sir, did the Executive of this great na- 
tion of self-governing people interfere with its 


| unrestrained and relentless removing and ap- 


pointing power to thwart and override the known 
and acknowledged will of the people? Why sim- 
ply, sir, to make that free people subservient to 
the dictation of the then dominant political party, 
which was binding all its energies to aid in the 
extension of the institution of slavery over a coun- 
try whose people abhorred its moral, social, and 
political effects. And, sir, are these notevils that 


| should be corrected, and are these not reasons that 


should demand the reform proposed ? 
Nor does the record of unparalleled Executive 


tution had been formed, Governor Walker met 
the full force of Executive displeasure, and was 
compelled to retire from his official position like his 
»redecessors; not because he warred upon the elect- 
ive franchise; not because the people demanded 


| his removal; but, sir, because he pledged his word 


that the people should have an opportunity to 
vote for or against that aggregation of frauds and 


| vile political heresies, the Lecompton constitu- 
; uon. 


Stanton, the acting Governor of Kansas for a 
season, having called the Legislature together in 


| order that, through its action, the people might 


have an opportunity, by a direct vote, to make a 


‘record of their will relative to that constitution, 


was consigned to the new-made grave of those, 
within the removing power of the President, who 
dared to assume that the people of a Territory 


| had a right to make and pass upon their own con- 


stitution, preparatory to becoming a State. 

To propose to remedy this system of aggres- 
sion upon the rights of every freeman, and an 
insult to the common sense and common honesty 
of mankind, by placing the territorial officers 
within the keeping of the people whose interests 
are to be effected, and whose rights are to be 
guarded, by them, is, in the opinion of the Pres- 
ident,expressed through his organ, ‘* the sugges- 
tion of mere theory regardless of experience, and 
reckless of practical consequences;’’ and, from 
the same Executive, through the same organ, his 
utter abhorrence of the voting power is declared 
in the following language: 

‘* We seem always to forget that our system of popular 
governmentisan experiment; one that has beemoften tried 
in the eventful history of mankind, under circumstances 
fully as favorable and promising as those which surround 
us, but which has always failed until now. We are but 
three quarters of a century old in government—a very small 
portion of the infancy of a nation—and we already have 
concluded that our success is complete. Nay,in the pride 
of our overweening confidence, We are presumptuously ap- 
plying the most severe tests to our institutions ; tests which, 
but tor their extraordinary vigor, would already have shat- 
tered them to pieces. We cannot imagine a more severe 
trial to popular institutions than the enactment of laws 
which do not spring from the exigencies of practical, out- 
door life, are not called for by any experienced evil, and 
promise no practical advantage ; but are the mere sugges- 
tions of abstract theory, the deductions of a crazy idealism 
working itself into a frenzy of philanthropic innovation, in 
This sort of legislation was pursued in France 
for a few memorable years, and ended in a catastrophe 


, Which will astonish and appal mankind tothe end of time.”’ 


Sir, itis here said that a severe test is to be 
applied to popular institutions by adopting the 
**idealism’’ of extending the voting franchise in 
the Territories, and that this kind of legislation 
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end of time. 

Sir, the elective franchise has ever been the ba- 
sis of free popular institutions; and its extension 
to American citizens, wherever they may be found, 
in State or Territory, will be the safeguard of lib- 
erty, and the assurance of constitutional rights. 
Sir, itis the test of republican and popular insti- 
tutions, and that by which their permanency and 


Stability are secured. 


When the Lecompton consti- | 


| 


It is that element in a Government at the men- 
tion of which tyrants tremble, and corrupt execu- 
tives grow pale: it is that which restricts the ap- 
pointing power, and prevents the means of the 
accomplishment of evil and corrupt practices. 
W hy, then, should not the present Administration 
fear and tremble at the suggestion of this mode of 
reformation ? 

It is said this kind of legislation was tried in 
France, and produced most appalling results, [ 
admit this kind of legislative policy has appalled 
some poruon of mankind before this. It appalled 
the minions of King George, and the Tories of the 
Revolution; it has ever appalled, and ever will 
appail, the opponents of popular institutions and 
true republican government, and it appalis the 
friends of centralization of power. Sir, it is op- 
posed to the sentiment promulgated in the Toombs 
bill, which contemplated setting on foot a State 
constitution in Kansas without reference to the 
will or wishes of the people, as clearly enunciated 
in the speech of Senator Toomss that | have re- 
ferred to and read. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this doctrine of the Union 
is not new; it is the doctrine of the Democratic 
party, as shown by the extract above referred to, 
and again fully declared by Senator Bieter dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, in the discussion 
upon the bill to admit Kansas as a State into the 
Union. Referring to the subject of a popular 
vote, he says: 

‘1 do not pretend to know anything on this subject which 
may not appear in the Journal of Debates. I shall not hold 
the Senator to anything that does not appear there; but 
this T will say, that | was present when that subject was 
discussed by Senators before the bill was introduced, and 
the question Was raised and discussed whether the consti- 
tution, when formed, should be submitted to a vote of the 
people. It was held by those most intelligent on the sub- 
ject, that in view of all the difficulties surrounding that 
‘Territory, the danger of any experiment at that time of a 
popular vote, it would be better that there should be no 
such provision in the Toombs bill; and it was my under 
standing, in all the intercourse I had, that that convention 
would make a constitution and send it here without sub- 
mitting it to the popular vote.”? 

Here, sir, was a caucus, a meeting of senato- 
rial chiefs of Democracy, solemnly declaring, as 
party leaders, that the dingerous experiment of 
a popular vote was not to be tolerated, that the 
people were not to be trusted. And thus itis ever 
with power, jealous of its prerogatives, and prat- 
ing of the danger of experiments when liberal po- 
litical doctrines are proposed, Sir, | am glad the 
issue is made; I am glad that the robe that has so 
long concealed the real purposes of the Adminis- 
tration is at last thrown boldly aside, and the doc- 
trine clearly proclaimed that the extension of the 
voting power is an ‘* idealism,”’? a dangerous ex- 
periment, that should at once be put down by the 
Democratic power of the nation. This, sir, makes 
the issue plain; this marks the line between the 
friends of popular institutions and sycophants of 
power so plain that no one has a right to be mis- 
taken. ‘The guise that is worn is no longer de- 
ceptive. The doctrine of ** popular sovereignty,”’ 
couched in unmeaning generalities, that foisted 
into power the present Chief Magistrate of the 
nation, is now thrown by as an over-worn gar- 
ment, or as an oft-told tale not worthy to be re- 
peated; and now that it is proposed to disrobe it 
of its deceptive powers, and to give it distinctive- 
ness @character, and make it the real helper of 
popular institutions and popular rights, it stinks 
in the nostrils of Democracy, and is denounced 
as a dangerous innovation upon republican insti- 
tutions. , 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of the evils I 
would correct; this is the doctrine I would see 

| adopted in our territorial policy, not only because 
it is just and right to the people of the Territories, 
| and one of the vital elements of our free institu- 
tions which has been fully tested in the States, 
and by the very men to whom it is now proposed 
to extend it in their new homes, and who have 
lost nothing of their fidelity to the institutions of 


rations of the Senator from Georgia [| Mr. Toomss] 'y was pursued in France, and ended ina catastrophe |! the country by their emigration, but because it 
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is one of the most fitting and appropriate means 
to arrest the steady yet rapid onward march of in- 
creasing Executive power, in its baletul and cor- 
rupting progress 

And, sir, Il call on all who, with honest purpose, 
have professed to be friends of popular sov- 
reignty and popular institutions, to come ftor- 
ward and aid in giving effectiveness of character 
to a proposition which heretofore has been the in- 
strument only of personal aggrandizement, with- 
out one effort to make it practically, and in fact, 
what it promises to the ear, and to declare them- 
selves for or against this measure. 

The next proposition, Mr. Chairman, is that 
there shall be donated to every actual settler in 
the Territory one hundred and sixty acres of public 
land, on such conditions and under such restric- 
tions as shall secure an actual culuivation and per- 
manent improvement thereof. The object of this 
provision is to promote a permanent settlement of 
the ‘Territories by such persons as shall be de- 
sirous of uniting their interests with the interests 
of the country in which they propose to make their 
homes, and to induce an emigration thither which 
shall be individual and voluntary in its character, 
each seeking to advance his own interest by that 
industry and enterprise that so eminently charac- 
terize the prosperous and successful of our fel- 
low-citizens, and to correct, by inducements to 
industry, many of the eviis of the irregular, spec- 
ulative, and transitory character of the emigrauon 
to the ‘Territorics under the present system of 
territorial settlement. ‘The object of the Govern- 
ment, doubtless, is to induce the settlement of the 
publee domain by those who will reduce the lands 
to culuvation, and by the productions of the earth 
vdd to the general wealth of the nation—our 
Government having no interest in the sale or dis- 
position of the public lands at whatever price they 
may bring, either high or low, unless such sale 
Shall in some manner contribute to the happiness 
of the people or the wealth of the country, which 
can only be done by their productive qualities 
being developed. Should the Government re- 
ceive millions for her lands from the purchaser, 
and the lands remain unoccupied, not one dollar 
would be added to the general wealth, nor one 
more home for the people be provided; and the 
only effect would be, that the money would pass 
into the coffers of the Government to be again 
disbursed, and the land be held by the pur- 
chaser as it was before held by the Government. 
The great object, then, should be, in any policy 
that may be adopted, to induce the culuwvation of 
the soil and permanent homes for the people. 

The Government holdsthe vast domain, not for 
its own use or Speculative purpose, but for the 
people of the nation. ‘This has been the object 
of the Government in its land policy from the 
commencement of lewislative action on that sub- 
ject. And while it has been productive of good 
results, yet many evils have crept into thwartits 
most cherished purpose; and so complete has be- 
come the system of land-jobbers that, atour public 
land sales, unless the setlers are sufficiently nu- 
merous to protect their rights by physical torce, 
they buy, i atall, at the favor and on the condi- 
uuons prescribed by the bands of speculators who 
infest the country,and who buy large tracts ofland 
and hold it at prices that prevent the settlement 
ot the country by those who are unable to compete 
with the moneyed influence and artlully-planned 
conspiracies of land operators. And the hard-la- 
boring.and industrious pioneer is thus, not unfre- 
quently, brought, when least able to protect his 
rights, immediate competition with the wealthy 
speculator and the unprincipled land pirate. I 
admit that no system will be entirely exempt from 
the frauds of the designing, but many of the evils 
that now exist can be avoided. . 

l then, str, as one of the means to effect this 
Object, propose a donation of a quarter section of 
land to the bonaside setilers. It will as nearly as 
any other mode dispose of equally to the whole 
people the benefits of our vast domain. Owned as 
itis by the entire country equally, and held for 
the benefit of the people of each State, it should, 
with the same equality, be dispensed in its bene- 
fits. How better, then, can we accomplish this 
object than by saying to the people of every por- 
tion of the whole country, pointing to our mighty 
western possessions, with theirswelling riversand 
neh praines, with undulating plains and watving 
forests, smiling a welcome to the husbandman, and 
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| old system of sales. 


promising a rich reward to the toiling—here are 
homes for the million; this is the patrimony of the 
people; it is yours; make ye homes and found 
republics. ‘The enterprising of every portion of 
the Union who are desirous gf bettering their con- 
dition by emigration will then have an equal op- 
portunity of drawing from the great store-house 
of nature an annual reward for the labor they be- 
stow, untrammeled and unrestrained by the influ- 


ence of capital in the hands of the few, and the | 


monopoly of the landed interest in thé old States. 
Against this proposition no ery of North or South 
or of sectionalism can be raised. The northern 
and southern emigrants are promised in the exact 
same proportion of the Government bounty, re- 
quiring in each case only the industry and enter- 


prise of the person to secure the desired results; | 


and in this consists the great leading distinction 
between the system of donation of lands and the 
j The one makes the public 
lands the object of individual industry and individ- 
ual reward, while the other involves the moneyed 


| interests of the country, and is controlled by cap- 


ital; and to such anextent has this system of land 
speculation been carried on of late years, that our 
land system has become a mockery in view of its 
original intention. 
try is held, controlled, and sold, as a matter of 
trade and commerce, by the jobbers and land bro- 
kers. Commerce and the manufacturing interests 


And the freehold of the coun- | 


require the agency and power of capital and Gov- | 
ernment aid; and to that end does the Government | 


impose protecting duties, and lavish money in the 
protection of commerce. With this, sir, I find no 
fault. It is just and right that it should do so to 
a reasonable extent. So intimately blended are 
the producing, manufacturing, and commercial 
interests of the country, that a direct aid to one 


is an indirect aid to the others; and if the produc- | 
ing interest is indirectly benefited by the advance- | 


ment of the manufacturing and commercial inter- 
ests, and are hence dependent one upon the other, 
then a direct aid and expansion of the producing 
element would be an indirect benefit of the other 
interests. 

Mr. Chairman, the true theory of our Govern- 
ment is, in all practical ways to individualize, 
and not monopolize, interests. Ours is a Gov- 
ernment of individualities, bound together for the 
mutual benefit and protection of all; and just in 
»roportion as individuals are prosperous, so will 
ye the prosperity of the nation. And for that 


| reason | propose, so far as the policy of the Gov- 


ernment can effect it, to induce every individual, 
in his own right, to Become an owner of the soil. 
What higher boast could a nation make, than 
that the people in their own right held the free- 
hold of their homes? It would make them loyal 


to the Government, for in fact, and not in theory | 


alone, would it be their Government. And, sir, 
who are more worthy tobe encouraged than those 
who are willing to endure the hardships incident 
to a new country, and to convert the wilderness 
into fitting abodes and habitations of men? The 

are a class of people who toil, and who add to the 
common stock of a nation’s wealth; they extend 
your borders, and defend the frontiers; they 
pay their proportion of Government burdens 
equally with the merchant prince of the old States; 
they fight your battles in the hour of peril, and 
shrink at no sacrifice in their country’s cause. 
And while you pay an annual bounty of many 


, hundred thousand dollars to the hardy fishermen 


of New England, and levy duties on articles con- 
sumed by them, for the benefit of eastern manu- 
facturers and southern sugar-growers, you are 
asked in vain to permit those whose only capital 
is their labor, to appropriate, not the Govern- 
ment’s land, but the people’s own land, to their 
own individual use and occupation, to make that 
labor (their capital) available. 

Sir, when capital, or pretended capital, concen- 


_ trates for the purpose of building railroads, and 


asks for public lands, millions of acres are yearly 
granted to soulless corporations, with a reckless 
extravagance that ought to alarm and startle the 
country; but when the settler asks his own moiety 
of the common patrimony, that he may build a 
home for his family, he is told to go buy in the 
market. And now, sir, to-day, before this Con- 
gress, there are being urged grants of lands to 
railroad companies in the Territories, with a haste 
and anxiety prompted by the fact that it is daily 


made more apparent that the wants of actual set- | 


OBE. 
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tlers will demand it for occupation, and thus dai! : 





-and hourly they are competing for their own with 


| the abodes of comfort. 
/would reap a thousand fold the value of hey 


moneyed corporations and the legislation of Con- 
gress. Give land to the settler, and you give 
homes to the honest poor. Give homes to the in- 
dustrious, and you give security and wealth to 
the nation, for in the pockets of the people should 
be found the wealth of the Republic. I would 
sir, if in my power, make every quarter sectioy, 
of land in the Territories the habitation of a free. 
man. I would dot it all over with smiling homes 
Then, sir, the country 


lands. And then, in due time, would spring up 
the improvements of the age; first school and 
church, then town and city, with railroads, com. 
merce, and manufactories in theirdue proportion 
and in each new State would be the elements of 
anempire. And, sir, it would give security and 
stability to your political institutions, the ‘land- 
holder having the means of prosperity within his 


| power, secured to him by the Government, real- 
| izes that he isan integral part of it; that her pros. 


perity is his prosperity; that her permanence is 
his security; and that he has a direct interest in 
her advancement. He is as jealous of her honor 
as of his own, and will protect it as surely. And, 


|| sir, it is a palpable fact, that in our cities, and 
|| proportionably in our towns and counties where 


there are found the most landless persons, where 
men have no permanent homes, there is found the 
field of operation of the corrupt and the design- 
ing; there the elective franchise is but lightly 


held; there the demogogue plots his foul work, 


and there national interests and national honor are 
the playthings of unprincipled politicians. 
Look you, sir, to our large cities, where the 
swaying masses of unloczated life sweep on- 
wards, politically, regardless of anything and 
everything but their own passions or vile polit- 
ical venality. And each succeeding political 
campaign shows more clearly the growing dan- 
ger to our institutions from this element of politi- 
cal power; and hence it is becoming more and 
more apparent that the permanence of our insti- 
tutions must, to a very great extent, depend upon 
the virtue and integrity of our agricultural and 
country districts, where industry is rewarded, 
and labor, the great element of wealth and power, 
is made honorable, and the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people nurtured and promoted. Homes, 


| sir, independent homes, however humble, are the 


_bulwarks of free republican institutions. 


' that this is a nation of homes. 


nursing mothers of morality and virtue, and the 
Aug- 
ment them, sir, by the policy of your laws; aug- 
ment them by the liberality of the Government, 
until we can proclaim to the nations of the earth 
Then you may 
dismantle your fortresses and disband your ar- 
mies; save millions to the Government; and re- 
turn to the original theory of the Republic, that 
her sure defense is the willing hearts and hands 


| of the people, surer and stronger than the appli- 
/ances of standing armies, or the monuments of 


masonr 


which compose our fortifications. 
* Sir, there are hundreds of thousands in our 


_country, worthy inhabitants, who are laboring 


from day to day for a scanty allowance, barely 


| sufficient to support their families; who are de- 


pendent on their labor for sustenance; and who, 
while adding to the aggregation of wealth in the 
hands of the rich and intolerant, are sinking their 
identity in the great mass of dependents that are 
accumulating in city, town, and country. That 
class the Government should aid and succor. 


They, sir, have no agents about these lobbies, 


urging, with the energy of wealth, high protective 
duties for their benefit. No rich Army contract 
finds its way to theirhands. No well-paid office 
gladdens the heart of the laborer and his scanttly- 
fed family. He pays a tax on all he consumes, 
without complaining. Sir, will not the Govern- 
ment extend to him and them the means of adding 
to her own and their prosperity, by saying: til 


the land that nature spreads out in boundless 
quantities before you? 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is still another rea- 
son that commends itself to my mind. It is the 
practical protection and protective policy to the 
great free labor interest of the United States; not 
to the North or South alone, nor to East or West, 
but to that element and interest wherever it may 
be found. It enables it to assert its right to the 
high position to which it is entitled in the political 
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economy of our Government. Sir, it gives it 
manhood and vigor; 1t enables it to declare its 
own superiority over ils great antagonism, slave 
javor; meets that great question of the day atthe 
threshold, and, by the power of its own intrinsic 
merit, defies and overthrows it, not by the polit- 
ical organizations and wrangling disputations of 
party chieftains; not by the power of Executive 
interference; but by the moral and political power 
that free labor engenders in the hearts and souls 
of free nten that have known and felt its reward 
and dignity. 
To accomplish this, I would induce emigration 
from the South of the free, laboring men of the 
South, who, by the effects of a land-monopoly sys- 
tem inseparable from the institution of slavery, 
are landless and dependent, to the Territories, 
where, With an equal right to the soil, they would, 
with their own labor, thus honorable, become the 
molders of their own fortunes; and proud of their 
own creations, they would spurn the chains that 
had restrained their energies; and, being now in- 
dependent, would hate oppression in any form, 
and would cherish those institations which tend 
toelevate and ennoble mankind, ‘Think you that, 
ina Territory where the laborer and his family 
are tasting the sweets of the fruits of his own toil, 
where his own rights are acknowledged, where 
he teaches his children the precepts of justice 
aud humanity, slavery and oppression can find a 
sate abode? No,sir; the common sense of man- 
kind responds, it cannot; and if ever the slave- 
holding States permit this question to be fully 
met and discussed, its demonstration will be as 
a light to the path of the laboring man to a land 
where slavery is not tolerated. Sooner or later, 
that proposition will call forth the latent energies 
of the non-slaveholders in the slave States, which, 
when once aroused, will prove more potent than 
any agency of a political character, from what- 
ever quarter it may come. Sir, the strong man 
may be bound fora time, but, ere long, he will 
break the bands that have bound him, and stand 
erect in the pride of his own manhood. In this, 
the North will have no agency; but in the settle- 
ment of the common ‘Territories of the country, 
sie demands that her teeming population shall 
bear their just partin the organization and shaping 
of their moral and political destinies. ‘The twenty 
million inhabitants of the northern States will send 
their due proportion of emigration to any new 
country or territory, wherever it may be opened 
for settlement, whether in Central America or 
within the Territories of the United States. Adopt 
the policy I have indicated, and, in my judgment, 
slavery would find its own safe habitation within 
the present slave States. 

With this beef, l say to all those who desire 
the acquisition of more territory, whether it be 
south or north, if it can be honorably and justly 
acquired, | have no objections. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, it must be for freedom, and not for slavery; 
and, in the plan Ll have proposed, | believe that 
guarantee is sure. Settle any country with free 
laborers; give them the means of prosperity, by 
the exercise of a due degree of energy and indus- 
ty; and they will abhor slavery, because of its 
great moral and social wrong. Where the people 
have made their own homesand erected their own 
allars; where the father and the son have toiled 
for their own independence, and, by their success, 
made glad, happy firesides; where liberty is loved 
and freedom venerated; there, sir, you may pile 
mountain high Dred Scott decisions; there you 
may send your slave code from congressional 
halls; yet slavery will not be, it cannot live, in 
such an atmosphere. The people will not resist 
your laws, but there will be no victims for their 
vengeance. ‘This is the element that has driven 
itfrom many of the States, once slaveholding, but 
now free; it is the element that is now rearing 
monuments to mark its power in Missouri, and 
is the hope of her freedom. 

The property element is the most sensitive of 
any element in our political economy; it shrinks 
insunctively from the approach of danger; it trem- 
bles when political elements are stirred. Men will 
face danger themselves, but they will not hazard 
their property. Stocks vibrate at the first symp- 
tom of a panic, and go down at the first cry of 
civilcommotion. Think you, then, that the mas- 
ter will trust his slaves where the moral sense of 
the community is formed by free laboring emi- 
granis of the North and South? I believe not. The 





planter emigrates but seldom; his moverffents are 
tardy; his investments are large; time is required 
for preparation to emigrate; and like the capital- 
ist of the North, but few compatively seek new 
habitations in the early settlement of a country; 
while the young, the enterprising, and the in- 
dustrious, non-land and non-slaveholders, flock to 
the new country to’better their condition, and to 
acquire permanentestates. This is the course of 
natural ordinary emigration, and any other char- 
acter of emigration; unnatural in its progre ss, and 
not prompted by motives of individual interest, 
but in the hands of plotting, scheming men, de- 
signed to eflect some political purpose, or to ac- 
complish some object not for the interest of the 
masses, subserves no good purpose either to the 
Territory orcountry. 

But, sir, aside from this result, the policy isa 
just one; it is the natural offspring of our institu- 
tions; itinducesanatural, nota forced, emigration; 
it tends to the elevation of the worthy and indus- 
trious; opening avenues of success to the hum- 
ble, yet enterprising citizen, and is in accordance 
with the true theory and genius of the Constitu- 
tion and spirit of a free Government; it develops 
the physical resources of the country and moral 
power of the people, and induces a high equality, 
without which a republican Government cannot 
produce the full measure of the fruits of its mis- 
sion. And while, in addition to this, it admin- 
isters a corrective to the doctrine of the extension 
of slavery, it so much the more commends itself 
to my approbation. 

Are gentlemen wanting in confidence of this 
result?) [ would point them to the history of the 
State of Illinois on the subject of slavery. It will 
be remembered that, under the operation of the 
ordinance of 1787, and the action of Congress after 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States, slavery was prohibited in all the North- 
western Territory, which included the Territory, 
now the State, of Illinois. And while it should be 
admitted thatthe slaves held by the old French set- 
lers prior to that ordinance, were permitted to be 
held still as slaves under a claim of treaty stipu- 
lations; and while, for the time, the system of in- 
dentured servants was adopted, both in violation 
of the spirit and letter of law, yet so marked was 
the policy of the Government in relation to that 
Territory,against slavery, thatit fixed the charac- 
ter of emigration tothatcountry. The non-land- 
holder and the non-slaveholder rapidly emigrated 
to Illinois, to avoid an institution that had, in the 
slave States from which they removed, been ruin- 
ous to their interests; while the slaveholders, more 
slowly, but steadily, emigrated, with their slaves, 
to Missouri, where slavery was established; and 
comparatively but few, save slaveholders, located 
there in the early years of that Territory. 

In this manner was fixed the character of emi- 
gration by the policy of legislation, which, though 
different in terms from that now proposed, tended 
to and contemplated the same results. And this 
if adopted will, in my opinign, produce the same 
distinctive character of emigration, and result in 
the same consequences; which are, that while the 
Territory is equally open, with all its advantages, 
to every citizen of the United States, irrespective 
of his location or pursuits, yet, sir, discourages, 
and, I trust, will prevent the importation of slaves 
and the institution of slavery, a State institution 


only, which attaches to the State government, and 


not to the people personally, into the Government 
Territories. 

The emigration to Illinois, until after the adop- 
tion of her State constitution in 1818, and, in fact, 
until 1825, was, by a large majority, from the 
slaveholding States; and yet, while many of the 
leading politicians of that young State were anx- 
ious that it should become a slave State, and plied 
the political machinery under their control to 
effect that object, yet the very people who had 
known from practical experience the effect and 
working of the institution of slavery, both in a 
social and political view, by a large and decided 
majority, voted IJJlinois a free State. And thus, 
in tact, the emigrants from slave States, having 
realized and felt the benefits of free institutions 
in the reward of industry, are now found the ad- 

| vocates of freedom. 


The character of emigration to Missouri being | 


different, yet both voluntary and natural, it be- 
came a slave State. Atterwards, in 1823, the rest- 
| less, aspiring politicians, knowing then, as now, 
Jess, aspiring polit , knowing then, as now 
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the political power of slavery, again agitated the 
question of adopting the institution of slavery in 
that State. ‘That could only be done by a change 
of the State constitution; and, to accomplish this, 
it was necessary that two thirds of each branch 
of the Legislature should concur in a law submit- 
ting the proposition of a call of a convention to 
amend the constitution to the people. This ma- 


jority was found, and the question submitted, 


when it was fully and freely discussed; but the 
laboring people, the masses, who had homes, and 
a direct interest in the well-being of the country, 
rose in their strength and again, by a decisive 
majority, declared against slavery; and thus, | 
trust, put forever at rest that question in our State. 
And this is illustrative of a fact which I believe 
exists: that, while many of the politicians of the 
country are in favor of slavery, the great mass 
and heart of the people are opposed to it,and de- 
mand its non-extension, and will not be satisfied 
with the very extraordinary position of the north- 
ern Democracy, that the institution of slavery is 
merely a question of convenience and self-inter- 
est; or, In the language of Judge DoveLas, in his 
New Orleans speech, recently delivered, is a mat- 
ter of climate and interest. He says, speaking, 
of slavery: 

* In my opinion, the people will want it, and will have it 
if their climate and productions are favorable to its profita 
ble use. Consequently, the existence of slavery in a Tervi 
tory is a question to be determined by climate and necessuy 
and self-interest, and not by congressional legislation.’’ 


To him, and to that part of the Democracy that 
he represents, the question of slavery extension 
is a matter of no interest; and of entire indiffer- 


| ence to him, or them, whether the Territories of 


our common country are free or slave. 

Sir, this is not the voice and sentiment of the 
people; they are an affirmative people, as their 
fathers were, and will not be content much longer, 
when the question is made by the two great po- 
litical parties, to fold their arms and say, we 
have no interest in this great matter. They are 
beginning to see that it ig their duty to range 
themselves on the one side 6r the other, and not 
indirectly throw their political power on the side 
of slavery extension, when they are at heart op- 
posed to it. This complex and deceptive policy 
will not survive but a little longer, and when the 
sentiments of the people shall be made known, 
and their Representatives fearless of party politi- 
cal consequences, speak and vote them on this 
floor, the slavery question will be settled in a 
day. 

The next proposition in the resolution offered, 
is, that the people of a Territory shal! provide for 
and pay the current expenditures of such terri- 
torial government. 

This proposition seems to be suggested as the 
natural result or consequence of the two former. 
Having provided the settler with a generous do- 
nation of land from which to produce an annual 
return, and which, from the character of our ter- 
ritorial possessions and the fertility of the soil, is 
realized abundantly the first season of improve- 
ment and cultivation, | am unable to see any just 
reason why the currentexpenditures of such terri- 
torial government should not be borne by its in- 
habitants, the General Government providing for 
the erection of public buildings and ordinary pub- 
lic improvements, by appropriations of money 
or donations of land for that purpose; also, by 
appropriations of land for school purposes, as 
has become the settled policy of the Government, 
making a permanent fund for educational objects, 
the burden for governmental purposes will cer- 
tainly not be more onerous than were the same 
burdens in the States from which they may have 
removed; and, having the power to elect their 
own officers and fix the amount of their salaries, 
they alone will be to blame that the expenses of 
such government are not restricted to the reason- 
able governmental wants of the people, in vie 
of their number and localities. : 

It is true that, under our present system of ter- 
ritorial governments, the expenditures are large 
@d would be burdensome to the people of a 
sparsely-settled Territory. But, sir,-they are un- 
reasonably large. Why, the pay of territorial 
officers generally, and in fact always, far exceeds 
the pay of like officers in the States where there 
is any similarity in the amount of duties to be 
performed. We pay the Governors in Kansas 
and Nebraska $2,500 per annum, and the judges 
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$2,000, when the same duties, and really twice as 
much, are performed by like officers in many of 
the States for a much oe. amount. Where the 
offices are eagerly sought after with that remu- 
neration, and the duties thereof discharged with 
as much ability and fidelity, may we not then as- 
sume that the same correction would be made and 
the same results follow from the action of the peo- 
ple if they bad the power ima ‘Territory as in a 
new State? Wien they have the control, and are 
responsible for their action, they will only incur 
such expenditures as they can reasonably meet 
and which will be found abundant to carry on 
thei government. 

If your constituents ask you, gentlemen, why 
this ditter nee? answer them truly, and tell them 
that in one case the people arrange and judge of 
those matters for themselves with a just regard 
for the duties to be performed and a reasonable 
compensation therefor; while in the other, the 
places are to be filled by the appointees of the 
party in power, with a view to mold the politi- 
cal character of the new State, and for the further 
purpose of rewarding political partisans who have 
been repudiated by the people at the ballot-box; 
but having done some service for the party they 
are taken from the political battle-field from among 
the dead and dying, by the President, to the great 
political hospital, the appointing power, and soon 
find themselves provided for in some well-paid 
office in a Territory. And, sir, so disastrous have 
heen the political conflicts of late to the Admin- 
istration, that many new ‘Territories are to be 
organized to supply the pressing wants of the 
executive. 

Mr. Chairman, | am opposed to the doctrine 
and principle of dependencies; and would divest 
our territorial system of it as much as possible. 
In Great Britain it serves the purpose of providing 
for the wants of that portion of the nobility who 
cannot provide for themselves; in our country it 
is made a sure retreat for the disappointed po- 
litical aspirant, or it serves to propitiate some 
vigorous party leader by the appointment of his 
retainers. Relieve the people of this policy, give 
them the choice of their own officers, make these 
officers accountable to the people who elect the m, 
require the people to assume the responsibility of 
their own government; and you will assimilate 
the territorial government to our popular State 
institutions, and induce in the Territories a vig- 
oronsand manly growth, Sir, pursuing this pol- 
icy, | would be just to the people of the States as 
well as the Territories, and require that the latter 
should remain under a territorial form of govern- 
ment until the character of their institutions 
should be indicated, and until their population 
should be equal to the number required for one 
member in Congress under the ratio of congres- 
sional representation; so that, when admitted asa 
State, their political power in the councils of the 
nation would not be greater than the same num- 
ber of pr ople in the States, 

This policy was clearly indicated in the early 
days of the Republic, so carly as the erganiza- 
tion of the different Territories in the Northwest, 
then so called. Even when the ratio was thirty 
thousand, and afierwards thirty-three thousand, 
there was a provision in the ¢ ver-memorable ter- 
ritorial ordinance of 1787, which was applied from 
ume to time to successive new Territories, as fol- 
lows: 

* And whenever any of the said States shall have sixty 
thousand free inhabitants therein, such State shall be ad 
mitted, by its Delegates, into the Congress of the United 
States, on an equal footing with the original States: Pro- 
vided, The constitution and government so to be tormed shall 
be republican and in conformity to the principles contained 
in these articles; and so tar as it can be consistent with the 
general interests of the Confederacy, such admission shall 
be allowed at an carler period, and when there may be 
a less number of inhabitants in the State than sixty thou 
sand.’ 

‘Thus clearly indicating the opinions and policy 
of the men of that age, yet providing for an ex- 
ception to the general rule, if any contingency 
should arise that might seem to require It. 


The reason for naming that number doubtless | 


was the belief that, in the then ordinary coursg, 
of emigration and settlement of a new country, 
sufficient time would elapse before that number 
would be reached to give permanency to the set- 
tlements, and, at the same time, a clear right to 
the people to congressional representation by the 
number of inhabitants. And this policy does not 
seem to have been departed from but in a very 
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few instances, as will appear from the following || 
statement, believed to be correct: 
Population of the several States, the ratio of representation, 


and the number of Representatives allowed to each at the 
time of their admission respectively. . 
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New Hampshire. June 21, 1788 } 141,899 | - 3 
Massachusetts... Feb. 6, 1788] — | 378,717 8 | 
Rhode Island.... May 29,1790] F] 69110] - | 1 | 
Connecticut.... Jan. 9, 1788] &/238141) - | 5 
New York...... July 26, 1788] 2 340120 | | 6 | 
New Jersey..... Dec. 18, 1787 | = | 184,139 | | 4 | 
Pennsylvania..... Dee. 12, 1787} & | 434.373 - 8 | 
Delaware....... Dec. 7, 1787 | % | 59,096 - 1 
Maryland....... April 28, 1788 Ss | 319,728 | 6 
Virginia......... June 26, 1788 | S | 748,308 - 10 
North Carolina,., Nov. 21, 1789 | S | 393,751 | 5 
South Carolina... May 23,1788 | * | 249,073 : 5 | 
Georgia. ......... Jani. 2, 1788) 82.548 - 3 
VOTH. «cases March4, 1791 85,539 - 2 
Kentucky....... | June 1, 1792 73,077 - 2 
Tennessee..... June 1, 1796 77,262 | 33,000} 1 
SO oc oes xe Nov. 29, 1802 41,915 | 33,000 1 
Louisiana....... April 8, 1812 | 76,556 | 33,000) 1 
Indiana..... -» | Dee. 11, 1816 63,897 35,000} 1 
Missis-ippi...... Dee. 10, 1817 75,512 | 35,000} 1 
TIMOR seeseses Dee. 3, 1818 | 34,620) 35,000} 1 
Alabama....... Dec. 14, 1819 144,317 | 35,000] 1 
Maine...... ...| May 15, 1820 298,335 | 35.000] 7 
Missouri........ Aug. 10, 1821 | 66,580} 35,000] 1 
Arkansas........} June 15, 1836 } 52,240) 47,000] 1 
Michigan. ......| Jan. 26, 1837 1 200,000 | 47,000 1 
ROOTED. vs40200 March 3, 1845 | 54,477} 70,680] 1 
PCRRS . 5 ss¥e 00% Dee. 29, 1845 250,000 | 70,680} 2 
DOOM sk sinsans Dee. 28, 1846 81,920 | 70,680} 2 
Wisconsin...... May 29, 1848 ; 210,596 | 70,680] 2 
California....... Sept. 9, 1850 107,000 | 70,680} 2 
Minnesota...... May 11, 1853 2 


| 196,464 | 93,420 

And in the instances that seem to have been ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, which are but three, 
(Iilinois, Arkansas, and Florida,) Arkansas had 
largely over the number then required for one | 
member in Congress. Illinois, atthe time of her | 
admission, lacked three hundred and eighty only 
of the ratio of representation then established; and 
Florida numbered fifty-four thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-seven inhabitants when admit- 
ted; yet the congressional ratio was then seventy 
thousand six hundred and eighty. Thus in one 
instance only has there been really a substantial 
departure from the rule requiring a sufficient num- 
ber of inhabitants for one Representative. The 
reason for this exception might have been as 
marked then for Florida, as it now is believed to 
be for Kansas; all 6f which reasons for excep- 
tional cases would be avoided by the proposed 
change of policy. And I may here assume, that 
at the present time, one hundred thousand will 
become permanent inhabitants of a Territory, as 
soon as would sixty thousand at the time that 
number was adopted as the rule. Itis certain that 
equality of representation and political power can 
alone be secured but by adhering to the general 
rule; and it should not be departed from only 
where the reasons for such departure are clear and 
manifest. 

Mr. Chairman, I have but little expectation that 
these propositions will meet with favor from those 
in power; but, sir, they will commend themselves 
to the common sense and honest judgment of the 
people; and whether they are adopted by this 
House now, or not, the time is not far distant when 
our constituents will require their enactment. 


THE POSITION AND TENDENCY OF PARTIES. 


Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, it may not be 
altogether unprofitable at this particular juncture 
to review briefly some of the leading events of the 
history of parties, and to analyze some of their 
peculiar characteristics. The time seems auspi- 
cious, 

The American statesman who would progress | 
safely in the science of political government, is | 
rot unlike the mariner who explores an unknown 
sea. Even in the midst of the most placid waters, 
under the most auspicious sky, ‘and with the 
most prosperous gales, he should cast anchor and | 
take his reckoning of both wind and current. 

WhuiTHeRr ARE WE TENDING? is a question often || 
propounded in political circles. It is generally | 
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asked by politicians whose little barks have Reon 
shipwrecked upon the shoal of expediency; for 


| the man who pursues principle, although heana 
| for a time sink beneath 


2 the wave of popular sen- 
timent, will surely rise again. Right principles 
never lead to wrong results. I-have no solicitude 
whatever to know whither we are tending, so far 
as the great national party, with which | stand 
identified, is concerned. Its past history is to m 

mind a sufficient guarantee of what its future wii] 
be. But whither are the Opposition parties tend. 


_ ing, for there are several factions of them ? 


The history of American politics presents two 
distinguishing and leading facts. One is, that there 
have never been but two political parties in this 
country formidably contending for the mastery at 
the same time. The other is, that the Democratic 
party has always been one of these, while the Op- 


_ position party has changed its name and princi- 


ples to suit the temper of the times. The one js 
a party of expediency, while the other is a part 

of principle; the one advocates the interests of the 
few at the expense of the many; the other adyo- 
cates the greatest good to the greatest number; the 
one sustains the interests of favored classes, the 
other sustains the interests and rights of the peo- 


| ple. The one is founded in high Federal aristoc- 


racy; the other is the offspring of Democracy; the 
one is styled the ** people’s party,’’ while the other 


| is the party of the people. The grounds of dif- 
ference between these two parties were plainly 


defined by the respective administrations of the 
elder Adams and Thomas Jefferson; a difference 
so broad and deep that it struck to the very basis 
of government itself. It is refreshing in these days 
of political degeneracy to return to the original 
fountains of political lore, like pilgrims to the Holy 
Land. Our views of Federalism and Democracy 
become more vivid and distinct the nearer we ap- 
proach the primitive days of the Republic. 

The Adams or Federal party favored a strong 
consolidated and central Government; a Govern- 
ment or nation of people, viewing the States in the 


light of dependencies or provinces; while the Jef- 


fersonian or Democratic party regarded the cen- 
tral Government as a Union of free, sovereign, 
and independent States, as a limited derivative 
sovereignty, as a commissioned agent, with no 
powers only those expressly delegated and nom- 
inated in the Federal Constitution. The one ad- 
hered to a strict construction of that instrument, 
the work of great, good, and patriotic men; the 
other would construe it latitudinously—finding a 
grant of power to ingraft upon the policy of the 
country almost any measure which expediency 
might suggest, or ambition demand, although in 
clear violation of its letter and spirit, and often of 
doubtful utility. 

Of these | might mention various instances, 
long since exploded, and against which the fiat 
of the American people has been unmistakably 
pronounced. The shades even of a United States 


' Bank and distribution, and their kindred brood 


of political heresies, do not now enter within the 
walls of this Capitol. But 1 will forbear to ex- 
hume these buried memories over which the man- 
tle of oblivion has been long since thrown by the 
hand of the nation, further than they may serve 
to illustrate the argument I am about to submit. 

Asa Representative of asouthern constituency, 
with a heart whose every pulsation beats jeal- 
ously for the honor of my beloved section, in the 
Union, or out of it, should I live to see that evil 
hour, there is one truth of which lam most earn- 


' estly convicted, and thatis, that the South ** owes 


the Iliad of all her woes”’ to this libertinous-lat- 
itudinous construction of the Constitution. And 
I declare here to-day, if this Union is ever dis- 


| solved—if that ‘* bright particular star’’ shall dis- 


appear from its central position, and go darkling 
through chaos, no more to light the nations of 


| the earth in their march to éivilization and con- 


stitutional liberty, the historian must date its de- 
cline to this unfortunate and fatal principle. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to show that 
the Democratic party has administered this Gov- 
ernment successfully and prosperously, and in 
strict accordance with the Constitution. And 


| that the or that has, from time to time, 


crept into the Federal legislation of the country, 
has been effected by the Opposition party during 
the occasional intervals when it was in power, 
and when the Democracy failed to have a work- 
ing majority—that inequality being always un- 
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aud oppressive to the South. In other 
ds, that the Democratic party has always 
me boldly up to the maintenance of southern 
and southern honor. True, in almost 
y contest in which the equality of the south- 
ey States with their northern sisters has been 
ought in question, a small portion of the north- 
oer) Democracy have hung fire, and, in some few 
stances, taken shelier in the camp of the enemy 
_but stitl the records of the country testify that 
creat body of it has been firm and true to the 
rity of the Constitution, while the Oppo- 
, | care not by what name they are desig- 


nated, are the unyielding enemies of our const- | 


wl rights and equality. J allude to the 

yn wing of the Opposition; the southern 
rof the late Whig party was largely in the 
though it had the good of the 

‘try in view, yet it was so weak and power- 
ss it fell an easy vietim to the corruptions of its 

re powerful northern allies. Aud though for 

ume they presented the strange anomaly of 
ung together, yet the two parts were vitally re- 
pant to each other—the lesser was borne 

« by the greater body through the prejudice 

| influence of the party name and party ma- 

ery, until southern Whigs could go no fur- 
without dishonoring their section and de- 
rthemselves. In that long list are found 
names of some of the purest patriots—the 
wisest statesmen—and the most exalted intellects 
land. 

The same is true of the American party, which 

only another form of opposition to the Democ- 

y, with this difference—that there is a wing of 
it in the South which boldly proclaims its pur- 
pose to affiliate and unite with the Black Repub- 
lican party in the overthrow of the Democratic 
party, and are no doubt daily laying their plans, 
and making their treaties of amity and union. 
But | will treat of this hereafter. 

What has been the effect of Democratic policy 
upon the history of this Republic, whether com- 
mercially, politically, or socially? How have the 
rivhts of the South fared under Democratic Ad- 
ministrations? And what has been the policy of 
the Opposition in reference to the same great in- 


hominis 
lerests f 


wit 
' rilV, and 





It has always been a cardinal principle of the 
Democratic party to oppose all monopolies and 
class legislation; not only because they are 
wrong in principle, but because they invariably 
operated unequally upon the people. For this 
service the South should be peculiarly grateful, 
as the discrimination is always,against that sec- 


tion. What southern statesman does not know | 


that the North has always had the advantagé of 
the South in the laws and treaties regulating the 
commeree of the United States with foreign na- 
tions? What natural law of commerce, or in 
other words, what rule of justice compels south- 
ern merchants to buy ships of northern ship- 
builders, instead of purchasing in the cheapest 
market, although it bea foreign one? What natu- 
ral law of commerce compels our cotton to go by 
New York before it can be shipped for Liverpool, 
submitting to the most onerous coasting freights, 
when it would be nearer its port of destination at 
Charleston or Savannah, if it did not have to take 
that circuitous route? Whydo our northern mer- 
chants and northern ports, reap almost the entire 
benefit from the tonnage of the United States? 
The Houge will remember how the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BurtincaMe] was ex- 
ercised a few days since for fear that this monop- 
oly, which, by our navigation laws, is secured 
to New England merchants, would be restricted. 
The gentleman admitted that ‘ships could be 
built thirty per cent. cheaper in the British Prov- 
inces than in the United Siates, and he contended 
that every interest demanded protection in this 
respect; for, if the building of ships stopped, the 
tonnage of the country would sink, and it was a 
law that when the tonnage of the country fell, 
lreights went up.’? Here is a monopoly of thirty 
per cent. that the South and West have to pay to 
New England commerce by way of protection. 
Just think of it, the southern and western people, 
under the operation of our navigation laws, are 
denied the privilege of buying or employing for- 
eign bottoms, but are forced to pay tribute to 
New England cupidity. itis the worst form of 
protection. No wonder that southern commerce 
languishes under such odious discriminations ! 


No wonder that New England’s rock-bound coast 
has become an Arcadia, when southern labor and 
capital are forced by law to be expended in en- 
riching and adorning it. > 

Millions have been paid our northern seamen 
in the shape of Government bounty for catching 
codfish. Money actually taken out of the pockets 
of all the people, and especially the South, to pay 
a certain class of men to catch fish and sell them 
to us. Iam glad to find that a Democratic Senate 
has passed a bill repealing the law, and I trust 
that the House will concur in that judgment, in 
wiping from the statute-book ar act that imposes 
an unjust tax upon the southern people, for which 
they do not receive even the cold thanks of the 
beneficiaries, but rather their curses. The par- 
tiality in Federal legislation for the North, is 
evinced again, ® the immense sums of money that 
are lavished upon northern rivers and harbors; 
itis seen again in the large and munificent land 
grants that have been voted by Congress upon 
northern railroads; it is seen in the dispropor- 
tionately large number of custom-houses, court- 
houses, and other public buildings—the North has 
nearly three, while the South has one; and half of 


them exist only on the statute-book, having no 
’ At the origin of the Govern- 


“local habitation.’ g 

ment, the South had two ports that surpassed 
New York as commercial marts, but by a regular 
system of favoritism, New York has been made 
the great commercial emporium of this country. 
Look at the immense outlays of public money in 
erecting her public buildings—the untold millions 
spent upon her harbor and shipping—her immense 
army of officeholders who must necessarily live 
upon the Federal Treasury—the princely and ex- 
travarantdonations made in establishing her ocean 
mail lines—all tending to make that city the great 
heart of the trade and commerce of this country, 
not only with foreign nations, but even among the 
States, one with another. 

If Tennessee would purchase a State bond of 
Georgia, the first step is to ascertain its value in 
New York. Why do nearly all of our European 
importations first land at this great center, thence 
to radiate ali over the nation? Have we not skill- 
ful navigators and experienced merchants? Look 
to the statute-book, and you will find the tru 
cause in your laws upon commerce and naviga- 
tion. The samcis true ofall your splendid schemes 
of internal improvement. The North has got 
nearly the lion’s share. 

But, sir, | ask to be indulged just here, in call- 
ing your attention to another marked and striking 
instance of the inequality of Federal legislation 
in favor of the North; the more grievous and 
burdensome on account of its universality, affeet- 
ing every branch of industrial pursuit for the 
benefit of one—the manufacturing. I allude to the 
effect of a protective tariff upon the people at 
large, and upon the South especially. Does any 
sane man, po matter ef what latitude, at this late 
day, deny that every kind of a tariff is a tax? 
Does anybody deny that this tgx is collected from 
theghard earnings of the great mass of the people 
under the specious name of revenue, by which 
the favored few are protected and enriched, who 
need no protection? And will any one deny that 
any sortof atariff affording incidental protection, 
does pot operate unequally and oppressively upon 
the South and West, the producing sections, for 
the benefit of the North and East? If he does, I 
would advise him to go back tothe political primer 
and learn anew political economy. 
higher the tariff, the more burdensome to the 
people of the South, who pay largely over their 
share of the duty. Of all the Machiavelian 
schemes to pamper the lordly aristocrats of the 
North and East, at the expense of their toiling 
millions who are not operatives, and to grind to 
dust the interests of the South and West, I must 
say it is to be found in the operations of a pro- 
tective tariff. But Ido not mention this subject 
with the view of entering into an argument upon 
its details, further than to show its injustice to 
the South, and for the additional purpose of re- 
minding the country that the Democratic party 
has always opposed this, and all kindred meas- 
ures of class legislation, such as bankrupt laws, 





Of course, the 


United States Banks, &c., &c., as subversive of 


that principle of equality, without which liberty 
is imperfect. 

But I have said that the South pays largely over 
its proportionate share of the revenues collected 
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by duties upon impbrts. Where is the proof? In 
the first place, the South has only about two thirds 
the population of the North; or, in other words, 
the North has fifty per cent. more population than 
the South. The North has eighteen millions, 
while the South has only twelve millions, includ- 
ing slaves. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
shows that the United States, in 1857, exported, 
in round numbers, **§279,000,000, excluding gold 
and foreign merchandise, reex ported, Of this 
amount, the sum of $158,000,000 was the clear 
product of the South—artcles that can only be 
raised in the South. We have $80,000,000 woreh 
of exports, the productions of the forest, provis- 
ions, &c. Suppase that one third of them are 
of southern products: there is for the South 
$185,000,000, while the North has only about 
$95,000,000 of exports.’? The total amount of im- 
ports for the same period is $333,000,000, which 
is more than half paid for by southern exports. 
When we take into consideration the excess of 
population inethe North, and the excess (nearly 
one hundred per cent.) of exports from the South, 
and that the North has grown rich off of the 
South, in being the factor of the South—exchang- 
lng its products for foreign Importations, we must 
conclude that the fault les in our system of im- 
posts, and that it operates most unequally upon 
the South—making its people the tax-payers, and 
those of the North the tax-gatherers. 

According to population, the South should pay 
sixty-six cents to one dollar for the North— 
whereas, as our exports pay for our Imports, the 
South pays as 185 to 95, nearly one hundred per 
cent. Add the excess of northern population, and 
we have for the South to pay in the ratio of 218 
to 95 for the North. Itis a safe caleulauon to 
say, that the South pays two thirds of the reve- 
nue that supports this Government, while more 
than three fourths of it is expended upon the 
North. Is there justice or uniformity in this? 

Phe Constitution says that * all duties, imposts, 
and excises, shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’’ As before observed, the North 
has managed to become the factor of the South, 
and, in exchanging its products for foreign inm- 
portations, heavy reductions are made upon them 
by way of commissions, &c., when the foreign 
importation in turn, under the operation of the 
tariff, is made to pay a heavy duty upon its arri- 
val at the custom-house, when it is bought by 
the merchant, and from him by the southern 
planter; or, to express it differently, is returned 
to the planter, with still another per cent. Thus 
itis, that southern labor and capital, under the 
operation of Federal legislation, are made to cou- 
tribute largely over their share to the matnte- 
nance of the Government; and, at the same time 
enrich the 


J 
commercial men and manufacturers 
of the North, exacting tithes where none are due, 
to fill the coffers of a bloated aristocracy, And 
yeta crusade is preached from the hustings and 
the pulpit, in almost every town and hamlet in 
the North, against the slave labor of the South, 
not knowing, in the frenzy of their fanaticism, 
that they are smiting the hand that feeds them. 
Notwithstanding the liberal policy of the Dem- 
ocratic party towards each State and section of 
this Confederacy, applying as it well could the 
principle of equal and exact justice to all, it has 
nevertheless, in its attempts to do justi 
southern States, been met at every step with the 


’ 
to tne 


most relentless and determined oppositior by a 
party in the North, which, whatever other prin- 
ciples it may have entertained, and by whatever 
ocher name it may have 
de ply imbued with the sentiment of anti-slavery. 
It has resisted the commercial progress and the 
territorial expansion of the South from th 
of the Government 


been recognized, is 


ori 


The liberal mind would have supposed that this 
bitter enmity should have been spared the South, 
having been the principal actor in the Revolation 
—having baptized its fields with the best | lood 
of its sous, and consecrated them to the gentus of 
American liberty; and having consented to ordain 
a Constitution and enter a Union of confederated 
States, each sovereign and independeng over its 
own internal. affairs, consisting of both free and 
But so bold and reckless nas abolitionism 
become, after having warred upon slavery in 
every possible form, having almost completed its 
serpenune work of encircling the South, it boldly 
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rears its hydra-head, and with its hissing tongue 
tells the South that it intends to storm its very 
citadel. Sewarn, the great representative man of 
northern abolitionism, proclaims upon the floor of 
the Senate that the battle has been foughtand won, 
and that henceforth the southern States will hold 
the relation of conquered provinces to our north- 
ern sister States, or neighbors; that the slave 
States must be abolitionized, and that our to- 
bacco, cotton, rice, and sugar-fields must be 
tilled exclusively by free labor. What, emanci- 
pate our slaves? Of course, turn them loose 
among us. I will not contemplate so horrid and 
revolting a picture; and yet such are the designs 
of abolitionism. 

Twenty years hence, or sooner, there will be 
the constitutional number of free States required 
to amend the Federal Constitution, when the 
solid bulwarks of the Supreme Court are to be un- 
dermined and reconstructed upon an abolition 
basis, and the institutions of the South will be at 
the fanatical mercy of abolitionism. This view 
proceeds upon the idea that no more slave States 
are to be admitted—abolitionism swears it; the 
heavens may fall, but another slave State will 
never be admitted into this Union, if abolition- 
ism can prevent it. Hasnot the door ofthe Union 
been slammed inthe very face of the slave consti- 
tution of Kansas—and, strange to say, southern 
men rejoice atit? The original twelve slave States, 
with a magnanimity that challeages our admira- 
tion, did not insist upon uniformity of laws and 
institutions, but were content that Massachusetts 
should regulate her own internal affairs to suit 
herself. ‘To have acted otherwise would have 
been false to their high character, and to the gal- 
lant heroes who fell upon the memorable field of 
Banker Hill, and to the brave spirits who met the 
advanced guard of the British army upon the 
plains of Lexington and Concord. And yet this 
great high-priest has spoken at Rochester, and 
the oracle is caught up throughout all Abolition- 
dom, that slave labor and free labor are incom- 
patible in this Confederacy of States, and that 
the Democratic party, being the ‘‘ natural ally of 
slavery, must be overcome.’’ Sir, who of the many 
reckless, defeated, and disappointed politicians of 
the South are ready to assist in breaking down 
this Democratic party, that Sewarp says is the 
natural ally of slavery, and thus enable these Free- 
Soil traitors to tear down the temples of the South, 
and desecrate her altars with their unhallowed 
hands? But, for fear | may do the distinguished 
Senator from New York injustice, | quote from 
his speech, made at Rochester, some time in the 
autumn of 1858. He is represented, in his own 
party newspapers, in speaking of the collision be- 
ween the system of free labor in the North and 
slave labor in the South, to have said: 

* Shall Ll tell you what this collision means? They who 
think that it is accidental, unnecessary, the work of inter 
ested or fanatical agitators, and theretore ephemeral, mis- 
take the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict be 
tween opposing and enduring forces, and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, become cithey 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-lahor nation. 
Either the cotton and rice fields of South Carolina, and the 
sugar plantations of Louisiana, will ultimately be tiled by 
free labor, and Charleston and New Orleans become marts 
for legiumate merchandise alone, or else the rye-fields and 
wheat fields of Massachusetts and New York must again 
be surrendered by their farmers to slave culture and to the 
production of slaves, and Boston and New York become 
onee more markets tor trade in the bodies and souls of men. 
It is the failure to apprehend Us great truth that induces 
so many unsuccesstul attempts at final compromise be 
tween the slave and free States. and itis the existence of 
this great fact that renders allsuch pretended compromises 
When made, vain and ephemeral.” 


In order to brenk down the Democratic party 
at the North, abolition orators describe it before 
the people as a party identified with the slave 
power,and that the ulterior object isto plant sla- 
very in the free States. Such was the idea in Mr. 
Sewarp's speech: The Senator has been greatly 
imposed upon as to the future aims of the south- 
ern people. No such desire exists in any slave 
State. Nor do | understand it to be the mission 
of the Democratic party to go about planting sla- 
very, or preventing its being planted by the peo- 
ple wherever a majority of them may desire to 
do so. bnnderstand it, however, to. be the true 
principle of that party, to interpose no restric- 
tons upon the rights of the people of a State, 
upon that subject, one way or the other. Nor 


a State constitution, to exercise complete sover- | 
eignty over that and all other domestic ques- 
tions, 

Slave labor and free labor are opposing forces, | 
says Mr. Sewarp. Let us look at this question 
fora moment. Republicans say that slavery sits | 
like a vampire upon the energies of the South, 
and retards her progress. ‘They do not believe it 
when they say it; for opposition to slavery with 
them has become a trade—a profession; they get 
office by it; as was well said a short time since 
by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Jenkins, ] 
‘they get their bread by it.’? The northern 
masses are made to believe that slavery is the Pan- 
dora’s box of all their ills. New England opera- 
tives will yet learn that without cotton they are 
without bread. If the South withhold her cotton 
from New England manufacture@, public senti- 
ment may be revolutionized. Without cotton, the 
product of slave labor, the manufacturing thou- 
sands of the North, the lords of the loom, would be 
utterly prostrated in business. 

I will not speak of the social condition of the 
laboring classes in the North—it is deplorable 
enough; but I will speak of the society and insti- 
tutions of the South, where this much-abused 
system of slave labor is established. Where will 
you go to find society more refined and at the | 
same time more simple and republican? All white | 
men in the South ave upon the same platform of 
social and political equality—the only distinctions 
recognized are those of merit, intellect, and an 
honest name—the highest honor is in the grasp of | 
the poorest man. ‘The tendency of slave labor is 
to clevate the poor man in a social point of view. 
White men in the South do not perform menial 
service. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand the gentleman 
to say that this ery of anti-slavery is a political 
trade in the North. I ask him ifitis not that by 


' which gentlemen in the South get office also? 


auxiliary to free labor. 


docs the Democratic party deny the right of the | 


people of a Territory, when they come to ordain 


Mr. ATKINS. If there are any such gentle- | 
men in the South I do not know any of them. 
They do notlive in my region of country, I can 
assure the gentleman. Can the gentleman say 
as much for his region? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes, truly I can. 

Mr. ATKINS. The gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Kettoce] has just referred to the non- 
slaveholders of the South, and, if I understood 
him correctly, has advanced the idea that they 
constitute an element of opposition to slavery. 
Sir, he does not know them; they would spurn 
all intimations of the gentleman of their want 


of devouon and loyalty to southern rights and || pounce all the cherished ideas and oft-repeated declaration 


southern institutions. No slaveholder would de- 
fend the honor and equality of the South and the | 
institution of slavery itself, if menaced, sooner | 
than would that portion of our southern citizens. 
They are true and patriotic, and thoroughly im- 
bued with a sense of southern equality. 

Had I the time, I would be glad to discuss, at | 
some length, the relative nature of labor and cap- 
ital in the South apd in the North. They operate 
adversely in the North, while in the South tgey 
are identified. In the North it is the interest of 
capitalists that the price of labor should be low— 
the lower the price the greater amount of it can 
be had for a given sum of money. In the North, | 
capital is not permanently invested in labog, but 
only for a limited space of time—while in the 
South capital seeks a permanent investment, and 
in a word, a man’s capital thus invested is labor. | 
Hence, it is to the interest of a man owning | 
slaves, that the price of labor should be high, be- | 
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January 24 
es . ’ 
zens. Just in this connection I desire to refer “ 
the speech of the able and distinguished Repubjj. 
can member from Maine, [Mr. Wasusury de. 
livered in the House on the 10th instant. ‘You 
; en- 
ets of the Black Republican creed, and in what 
unmeasured terms he denounced the * slave-struck 
Democracy,”’ as he called them. Ina word, the 
whole drift and scope of the gentleman’s argumey; 
was to prove that all men, whether white or black 

’ 
are equal. He quotes these celebrated words from, 
the Declaration of Independence, that have rep. 
dered the name of Jefferson immortal: 

* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator wit) 
certain inalienable rights; thatamong these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights’ 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”’ 


Can any man suppose that Jefferson had refer. 








_ ence to negroes, when he was the owner of a large 


number at the time that he penned the sentiment, 
and died holding them in slavery? To suppose 
that he did, is to maintain an absurdity. 

He then denounces the Lecompton constitution 
because it recognizes ‘* the right of property in a 
slave.’’ In his indignation, he pays his respects 
to the application of Oregon, free Oregon, for ad- 
mission as a State into the Union, simply because 
its constitution does not recognize free negroes, 


| who are citizens of other States, the “ right ‘to 


maintain suits atlaw.’? He desires them to be 


recognized as citizens, of course. 
Speaking of the demands of the Democratic 
party, he quotes from the President’s message 


' the following: 


“The Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
that all American citizens have an equal right to take into 
the Territories whatever is held as property under the laws 
of any of the States, and to hold such property there under 


| the guardianship of the Federal Constitution, so long as the 


territorial condition shall remain. This is now a well-es. 


tablished position.’ 


The gentleman then says: 


** It requires the acceptance of this ‘ position’ by the Dem- 
ocratic party as one not to be denied, or even brought in 
question. It insists that the inhuman and impious declara- 
tion of the slaveholding judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that those who bear ‘ Gud’s image cut in 
ebony’ have ‘no rights which white men are bound to re- 


| spect,’and may be treated as outlaws and hunted as wolves. 


shall be received as a sacred and indubitable verity. 
‘* It demands the admission of Oregon into the Union as 
a State, with a constitution which denies to colored per- 


| sons, although they may be citizens of sovereign States 


cause that makes the price of his products cor- | 


respondingly high; hence they are identified. So 
with his non-slaveholding neighbor; his capital 
consists In his labor, and it is to his interest, of | 
course, that lakor should command remunerative 

prices. But I might refer to some statistics which | 
place this view of the subject beyond doubt; they 
amount to demonstration; suffice it the difference 


in the wages of nearly all the mechanical trades- | 


men ranges from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
higher in the South than they do in the North, 
which establishes the fact that slave labor is an 


It does not necessarily imply that all free labor 
is white labor, for, according to this theory, the 
labor of free negroes is free labor. Hence, Sew- 
arp, and be it remembered he is the Great Mogul | 
of his party, would have our negroes freed and | 


placed upon the same basis with our white citi- |! 


ito d 


under the Constitution thereof, the right to maintain suits 
at law for the vindication of any right, or the redress of any 
wrong. 

‘It counsels its allies of the straight Whig school to re- 


of the Whig party, and, by unavoidable implication, to 
stamp as weak or hypocritical the great chieftains of that 
once powerful organization—Clay, Webster, and others, 
whose names will stand conspicuous and eternal in the 
firmament of their country’s history ; and, wallowing in the 
mire of an inconceivable degradation, as a northern Whig 
journal has recently asserted, that— 

*** The declaration that all men are endowed with an in- 
alienable right to liberty, and that this right is self-evident, 
is contradicted by natural reason, by natural religion, and 
by the sacred Scriptures, and leads not only to infidelity, 
but also to anarchy and atheism.’ ”’ 

The principle embodied in the above quotation 
from the President’s message, I take to be ortho- 
dox with all good Democrats, North and South. 
Slaves are property, and under the ‘ guardian- 
ship of the Federal Constitution”? the owner can 
hold them in the Territories with or without legis- 
lation, whether ** friendly or unfriendly.’’ The 
Supreme Court has substantially so decided. _ 

The gentleman styles the present Democratic 
organization as a slave oligarchy, as the sham 
Democracy, and most feelingly holds up the Black 
Republican party as the true Democratic party. 
Quite Democratic. So abstractly Democratic |s 
he, that he can see no difference between a white 
man and a black African; at least such is his 
theory. 

Sir, the doctrine of the political equality of the 
white man and the negro implies social equality— 
amalgamation. And this doctrine of equalizing 
labor—making it all free labor—in other words, 
abolishing slavery, are only different terms to ex- 

ress the same idea of negro citizenship—equal- 
ity. Sir, do they want negro judges, jurors, 
legislators? If Maine, or any other State, chooses 
rade themselves by the adoption of any 
such Black Republican ideas, let them do it; but 
I beg that they will not attempt to obtrude them 
upon other communities. { 

The following sentiment, artfully woven into 
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the gentleman’s speech, too plainly tells what his 
entire party is eventually looking to. The gen- 
tleman should endeavor to inform himself better 
as to the purposes and aims of this ‘* Lecompton 
Democracy.’’ He knows, or ought to know, be- 
fore he asserts it, that neither the Democracy, nor 
the entire southern people, expect to plant slavery 
in a solitary free State of this Union, as before 
observed. Knowing, as he must, that no such 
yropagandism is anticipated or intended by the 
southern people, his language, ‘* prepare for its 
cradual removal,’’ was intended to have a pecu- 
liar significance. r 

~ The South is already aware that the day is re- 
varded as not far distant when the North will 
have the requisite number of free States to amend 
the Constitution and * prepare for its (slavery) 
gradual removal.’? When that day comes, if it 
comes in your day and mine, it will be one full of 
retribution to you as wellas calamity to us. The 
South will not shrink from it. 

Bat the gentleman pleads most eloquently that 
his party shall not be disintegrated—that it shall 
not lower its piratical flag—that it shall not re- 
solve itselfinto a mere do-nothing Know-Nothing 
Oppositition party to the Democracy. He seems 
to have some fears that the Northern anti-Le- 
compton Democrats and Americans will demand 
terms of coalition that will dilute the savory prin- 
ciples of Republicanism as he expounds them. 
In speaking of those who may hereafter consti- 
tute the Republican party,or its successor, should 
it fail to come up to the demands of abolitionism, 
he says: 

“And I do not believe that it will be constituted here- 
after of those only who are now within its ranks, but that 
it willembrace, also, all Americans and anti-Lecompton 
Democrats Who did not mean to submit to the subjugation 
of freedom, or the overthrow of our political institutions. 
Upon these over-shadowing issues, there can be but two 
opinions Or parties, and those who are not with the slave- 
jolders’ party must be with that of their opponents.” 

. Again he says: 

“And, sir, [venture to predict that within ten years from 
this ime, it will have the support of a large majority of the 
people of the slave States.” 

How hopeful is this champion of the Repub- 
lican party! His faith can remove mountains. 
He must feel that he has the nucleus of a party 
therenow. Will he be so kind as to tell us who. 
so treacherous to the South as to embrace Black 
Republicanism? But he has great horror of the 
South’s extending her institutions into any other 
Territories, and appeals to all, North and South, 
who are opposed to this ‘* slavery propaganda,”’ 
to unite in making bitter and relentless war upon 
the Democratic party, because, as he says, it fa- 

‘vors southern expansion. Sir, if these things be 
in“ the green tree, what will they be in the dry?”’ 

lam proud to acknowledge that, under the Dem- 
ocratic principle of State rights and popular sover- 
eignty, the South may growand expand. Under 
the benign influence of this party, with a genial 
climate that rivals the sunny climes of Italy or 
France, with a soil rich and productive as the fab- 
ulous fertility of the Nile, and with a population 
whose spiritand energy ‘* could conquer a world,”’ 
the South may yet aghieve a still nobler destiny. 
What would our power, as a nation, be to-day, 
ifit had not been for this principle of expansion, 
so dear to the great Democratic heart? 

When we come to glance at the map of our 
territorial acquisitions, the injustice and inequal- 
ity to which the South would have been sub- 
jected, and from which it was partially saved by 
the policy of the Democratic party, is startling. 
In order to comprehend more fully the enormity 
of northern selfishness, see the Old Dominion— 
the mother of great ideas and great deeds, in the 
prodigality of her munificence, and in the virgin 
purity of her patriotism, with a magnanimity to 
which the history of the world furnishes no par- 
allel, cede to the North the Northwest Territory, 
an empire of itself, comprising the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. For 
this munificent donation—a free-will offering to 
these people—they send to this Congress some 
Representatives who affect to scorn what they 
are pleased to denominate the slave oligarchy of 
Virginia. Well may this veherated old mother 
exclaim, 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !”’ 

And, yet, when the wise statesmanship and 

forecast of Jefferson seized upon the lucky mo- 
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ment to wrest the Louisiana purchase from the 
grasp of Napoleon, this same northern party de- 
nounced him as a propagandist and a usurper. 
There was a splendid acquisition, the richest in 
soil, the most splendid in production, the most 
delightful in climate, and the most fruitful in re- 
sources of any land beneath the sun; with the 
noblest rivers, embracing the great Father of 
Waters, upon whose bosom navies might proud- 
ly float. Who so insane—who so struck with 


judicial blindness as to regret the free navigation 


of the Mississippi river, without which the South 
must have ever been a blighted province, shorn of 
her commerce ? 

The advantages of that territory can scarcely 
becomputed. Every farmer who lives within the 
great valley of that noble river, has cause to bless 
the American frrogress of the Democratic party, 
without which, that immense empire would have 
been to-day a French colony. It was the Demo- 
cratic party that gave you Florida with its health- 
giving breeze. And when the lone star of Texas, 
corruscating with the glories of San Jacinto, 
veered from the orbit of its nationality, and set- 
tled amid the American galaxy, this same anti- 
slavery party of the North, had their hearts not 
quailed them, would have quenched it in blood, 
and blotted it from the firmament of States. An- 
nexation was opposed by the old Whig party in 
the South; but only as a party move, which re- 
sulted most disastrously to its prospects and fu- 
ture. But the national Democracy inscribed the 
honored name of Texas upon their banners, and 
bore her triumphantly into the Union. Who, 
now, butan Abolitionist, will gainsay the wisdom 
of that policy? There she lies upon our south- 
western border, like a huge giantess slumbering 
in her strength, who, if the bloodhounds of fa- 
naticism approach too nearly, will arouse to the 
most determined and desperate resistance. We 
can no more do without Texas, than the moon 
can do without the luster of the stars that smile 
in her face as 


** She walks in beauty like the night.” 


Where is the enlightened statesman who will 
admit that the Mexican territorial acquisitions— 
the crowning glory of that most successful and 
brilliant administration of the model President, 
were inexpedient and unwise. Since the mines 
of California and New Mexico have been opened 
up to American enterprise and industry, every 
department of human pursuit throughout our 
whole country has been quickened, and the whole 
commercial world strides along upon a more ex- 
tended scale. California gold is silently produc- 
ing revolutions in the commercial and financial 
world that contradicts all calculations of the po- 
litical economist, and upsets the best-established 
theories of the wisest statesmen. Sceptics may 
doubt and sneer, but they are confounded at the 
amazing results it has produced in the progress 
of human thought and action. Energies have 
been aroused and latent effortg put forth which 
had lain dormant throughout the long night of 
ages past. Inthe whirl of prosperity and sudden 
fortune which has broke upon us, men can 
scarcely believe their senses. In a word—De- 
mocracy has acquired every footof territory that 
has bgen added to the nation, and has taken every 
step in the march of American progress, while 
the opposition parties have resisted and opposed 
our expansion, preferring rather American re- 
pression. 

That mission is not yet fulfilled; the dim vista 
that separates the present from the future, but 
hardly conceals from the view still grander and 
nobler results. 

The time may not have arrived when we ought 
to acquire other territory, but it will come. Des- 
tiny forces it upon us—what is to be will be, and 
human power cannot preventit. You can no more 
repress the energies of this people than you can 
check the headlong cataract, or tifrn the course 
of the mighty river. Cuba, rough diamond in the 
Spanish crown, will some day dazzle the eye, 
bright, polished, and sparkling in the diadem of 
American States. English diplomacy, nor French 
bluster, can wrest from the American people this 
gem of the ocean wave, colored as it is, with the 
blood of the lamented Crittenden. It is ours, 
geographically, commercially, naturally, and the 
very sovereignty of America, sooner or later, re- 
quires its annexation. 





_5i 


There is not an interest in this country that 
would not be beneficially affected by the acquisi- 
tion of this island; but more especially would it 








®contribute to the interests of the people inhabiting 


the valley of the Mississippi river. Every de- 
scription of produce now raised in that fertile 
valley would be enhanced in value by finding a 
market in Cuba; while the great staple of that 
island, sugar, under American culture and by 
free trade, would be supplied to us at greatly re- 
duced rates. The people of the United States 
would save, annually, millions in the simple arti- 
cle of sugar. But the island becomes doubly 
important to this country in view of our hundredw 
of millions of commerce between the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores that pass beneath the Spanish guns. 
A people so near our own shores, and long 


| weighed down by the iron yoke of Spanish des- 


potism, awed into submission to the most tyran- 
nical laws by a hireling soldiery, it is not unnat- 
ural that they should seek deliverance from a 
Government which, instead of affording them pro- 
tection, Operates as an engine of oppression, 
American prosperity and Cuban independence 
alike suggest the necessity of early action. 
European diplomacy is endeavoring to entan- 
ele us with our southern neighbors, but Ameri- 
can progress must cut the Gordian knot of Mex- 
ican misrule, and Central American despotism, 
and rebuke the unwarrantable intervention of the 
English Queen and the French Emperor. These 
countries must and will be .2?mericanized, in spite 
of the intrigues of foreign despots, by the moral 
yower of our great example; if not, by the terri- 
ble vengeance of the sword. To such an alterna- 
tive we have to come; | would prefer not, but 
sooner than see those transits closed by the arm- 
aments of the Anglo-French alliance, to intercept 
our commerce and our free passage to the Pacific 
shores, and thus laugh to scorn our boasted Amer- 
ican principle of the Monroe doctrine, I would 
counsel and appeal to the arbitrament of the 
sword, the last argument of nations. Sir, lam 
not of that school of politicians that would re- 
press the application of the great principle of lib- 
erty and justice to classes or to States. I have 
no fears that those eternal principles will become 
diluted by expansion. Iam not alarmed for fear 
this country will break in two on account of its 
great magnitude—that very magnitude presup- 
poses remoteness of parts and diversity of inter- 


| ests, and those parts and interests will naturally 


beget a jealousy towards the more central and 
powerful that cannot fail to preserve in beautiful 
proportion the entire whole. The isolated posi- 
tion of California and Oregon, far off on the Pa- 
cific shores, renders them ever watchful and jeal- 
ous of the Atlantic States and those lying to the 
North, and demonstrate to-day, by their sound 
conservative national Democracy, their sympia- 
thy for the weaker section of the Union, and the 
rights of the States. 

But to return in chronological order. When, in 
1850, the South meekly asked an equal participa- 
tion in the Mexican territorial acquisitions, pur- 
chased by the common blood and treasure of the 
country, there was in the path of American pro- 
gress, a monster more terrible than European 
guns—the infernal spirit of anti-slavery, who 
stood up in all his effrontery and opposed her just 
and constitutional demand, and thrusted in her 
face Wilmot provisos. But the Democracy, with 
true constitutional devotion, denounced all such 
unjust discriminations againstany portion of this 
Confederacy, and proclaimed the principle of non- 
intervention and popular sovere ivnty. It is true 
that, to the genius and statesmanship of the ilus- 
trious sage of Ashland, more thanany other man, 
is the honor of that triumph due; but, it must be 
remembered, that he had then been set aside by 
the Whig party for the availability of General 
Taylor, and that the great Kentuckian was with- 
out a party, and had to rely upon the willing sup- 
port of the Democratic party. 

And, again, in 1854, who but the Democratic 
party stood up for the same great principle inthe 
Kansas and Nebraska act? The great body of 
the Whigs in the South, who loved principle more 
than they did party, gave the measure their hearty 
support. Again, when Kansas, with a legally- 
made constitution, knocks at the door of the 


Union and asks that she be allowed a seat in this 
great sisterhood of States, she is indignantly 
refused by every Abolitionist and Black Repub- 
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lican, because she has recognized domestic sia- 
very in her constitution. ‘The South, in this in- 
stance, as in 1854, furnishes a corporal’s guard 
who vote and act with the anti-slavery party. @ 
Sut no southern Democrat, Lam proud to say, is 
found upon that list; but, to a man, with more 
than half the southern Americans, support the 
measure. And where stands the northern De- 
mocracy in this test of their fealty to the consti- 
tutional rights of the South? Of the northern 
Democrats in the Senate, only three voted against 
it; while in the Hlouse, from the North, only 
twelve Democrats are found to finally record their 
vete with the Opposition. 

‘Thus you see, after all the hue and cry of the 
division in the ranks of the Democracy, there were 
but a very few who stood out finally. But it is 
urged that the policy of the Administration upon 
this issue has been condemned in the recent elec- 
tions in the North. The Democracy, in the last 
northern elections, for the first time, had to con- 
tend against the complete fusion of the Black Re- 
publican and Know Nothing parties. And even 
against that unholy alliance our strength, as 
shown by the popular vote in each of the three 
great States, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
19 larger than’it ever was before; showing, con- 
clustvely, that the policy of the Administration 
has been approved by the honest masses of_ the 
party. But where is the man of any other party 
1) the North who stood by the South in this con- 
west? Echo answers, where? But how has the 
policy of the Administration been received in the 
States South where elections have taken place? 
‘The popular majorities have been largely in- 
creased, In Missouri, where an effort has been 
made to introduce thvemancipation question along 
with anti-Lecompton, the Administration party 
has been sustained by the uprising of the people 
by ut precedent dl majorities, Democrats and 
Americans have united and swept anti-Lecomp- 
ton and emancipation from the soil of Missouri. 

But some Americans of the South complain 
that the South has lost Kansas, as a slave Siate, 
and that squatter sovereignty has been substituted 
for popular sovereignty. Atthe same time that 
these partisans make these complaints, they sus- 
tain most enthusiastically the very men who 
vot d acvainst the repeal ot the Missouri compro- 
mise; the very men who voted to keep Kansas 
free territory, and Who opposed her admission as 
a slave State, Beautiful consistency ! Complain- 
ing because Kansas is nota slave State, and yet 
hurrah for the very men who, by their votes, 
would not give her even a chance to be a slave 
State; and denounce those who did give her the 
opportunity to have slavery! Th se same con- 
sistent patriots affect to be wonderfully horrified 
atthe doctrine of squatter sovereignty. They 
ery out squatter sovereignty, and at the same 
time denounce the Administration which is op- 
They are down 
on squatter sovereignty, but they are ready Lo exX- 
cuse anybody (but a Democrat) for entertaining 
the heresy. They denounce squatter sovereignty, 
but sustained Millard Fillmore, who sustained 
congressional intervention, They ery out squat- 
ter sovereignty, and at the same time sustain 
their leaders, who voted and acted with Free- 
Soilers in the territorial organization act of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, and who were in open harlotry 
with the Abolitionists against the admission of 
Kansas, because she had slavery. 

Nor can they say that they are ignorant of the 
Black Republican tendency of this party. Have 
notsome of the South American journals recently 
boldly declared their willingness to fuse with the 
Black Republicans? And is it not understood in 
this city, that efforts, unceasing « ttorts, are con- 
stantly made to bring about a harmonious coali- 
tion? Deo not the Journals of Congress tell the 
tale too plainly, that there isa party in the South 
acting, not talking only, but acting with the Black 
Republicans, with the view to overthrow the De- 
mocracy? And was not this northern American 
party polity ly bowed out of the late New York 
State Black Republican convention, after it had 
become demoralized by a proposition to fuse, and 
after it had lowered its flag and subscribed to the 
anti-slavery plank of Seward’s platform? I say 
bowed out, for they were indignantly refused a 
voice in the nomination of the ticket. Did not 
the Senator from New York, {Mr. Sewarp,} dur- 
ing the great debate of the last session, congrat- 


post d to that odious doctrine. 


ulate his party, that their prospects were bright- — 
ening, and that even in the South a party was 
forming, upon whose aid he could confidently rely? 
To whom had he reference? Of course to those 
who think and vote with him upon those great 
issues of southern rights. As amember from Ten- 
nessee, it was with deep mortification and regret 
that | heard the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BurtnGame] eulogize a Tennessee Senator, 
|Mr. Bext,| knowing, as every one does, the in- 
veterate hatred which the Massachusetts Repre- 
sentative bears the institutions of my State. 

The Richmond Whig, a leading anti-Lecomp- 
ton American journal, having argued that the 
slavery question is settled, says: 

* There is now, therefore, no reason under heaven why 
the Opposition, North and South, East and West, may not 
unite in support of the same policy, an@ the same candi- 


dates, in 1860. And we go for such union, with all our 
heart and soul.”’ 


The Louisville Journal has been for a year or 
two advocating the election of Black Republicans 
over sound and national Democrats. 

‘*In view of the existing state of things, the 


| necessity for a reconstruction of parties is appar- 


ent,’’? say some of the American papers of the 
South. ‘The signs of the times very clearly indicate 
that the discordant elements of the Opposition are 
going through another smelting process, of which 
Black Republicanism, northern Know Nothang- 
ism, and Anti-Lecompton southern Americanism, 
constitute the component parts. And the honest 
masses will soon be called upon by the professed 
patriots of this new organization, to unite with 
them in putting down the time-honored Demo- 
cratic party, that has stood the shocksand changes 
that have swept over this country from the days 
of Jefferson down to the present moment. What 
is to be the name of this new party is, perhaps, the 
most difficult and perplexing question connected 
with its parturition—a party traveling about in 
search of a name, like Japhet for a father. But, 
judging from those who have kindly offered their 
services to stand at the baptismal font as god- 
fathers for the foundling, it is very evident that 
the South will find as litle sympathy from it as 
from the bitterest of her sectionalfoes. ‘The same 
pen with which Elorace Greeley and James Wat- 
son Webbinvite Wittiam H.Sewarpand Henry 
Witson to a Black Republican jubilee, over the 
defeat of the Kansas-Lecompton constitution, in- 
dites, in terms of warm commendation, letters of 
invitation to distinguished South American Sena- 
tors, 

For the want of a better platform, opposition 
to the Kansas policy of the Administration, and 
support of the Crittenden-Montgomery subsu- 
tute, has been suggested as the basis of union; 
hoping, in the course of time and the progress of 
events, that they may be able to insert other 
planks, if the American leaders dare risk going 
further in that direction before their southern con- 
stituencies. That portion of the American party 
whose patriotisin rises above the love of party, 
and who have st8od firmly by the Democracy 
from the beginning of this Kansas episode, see- 
ing the irreconcilable divisions that exist between 
themselves and the northern wing of that party, 
and those of the leaders of the South, who shout 
in its train, and who, through the pride of ambi- 
tion and hatred to Democracy, would bargain 
away our dearest interests, have no alternative 
left them but either to disfranchise themselves, or 
to act at once with the Democratic party in re- 
sisting the storm of anti-slavery that threatens 
to desolate the South in 1860. You will either 
have to vote for the Democratic candidate or 
Black Republican candidate in the next presiden- 
tial election. ** Choose ye between them.’ Will 
they longer blindly follow in the lead of such 
suppliants at the footstool of abolitionism? From 
eVery mountain and valley—from every city and 
hamlet—the indignant and patriotic shout comes 
up—no! never! 

*“[tisa base abandonment of reason to resign your right 
of thought.” 

The American party is totally denationalized. 
Its northern end is abolitionized, while the south- 
ern wing of it is disintegrated. With this de- 
plorable picture staring in the face the honest men 
of that now defeated and disbanded party, they 
must decide to what flag they shall rally; they 
must either march in the ranks of that party which 
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the Constitution and the Union,” or the must 
range themselves under the black banner"of gee. 
tionalism and abolitionism, upon which is wri. 
ten ** eternal hatred to the South.”’ Are you ready 
to be tied hand and foot, and handed over to tho 
embittered foes of your section? If you would 
not, I charge you, by the rights and honor of you, 
beloved South—by the sovereignty of fifte; n 


| States—by the Constitution your fathers made 


and transmitted to you—by the glorious memo. 
ries that cluster thickly around the Union itselr 
to beware of the coils that are now set to entrap 
you, and make you the unconscious instruments 
of. an anholy ambition. 

Let us be united in the South. The union of 
the South will encourage our northern friends to 
stand by us in the future, as they have in the past, 
Instead of denouncing the northern Democracy, 
and preferring Black Republicanism, therely 
weakening our means of defense, and strengt)- 
ening our enemies, it is the duty of every south. 
ern patriot to rebuke and silence all opposition to 
the northern Democracy. They have fallen like 


grass before the scythe in defense of our rights; 


and can we expect them to continue to offer them. 
selves in the breach if we will not defend our. 
selves? But, with the South united, we will haye 
friends enough in the North to meet the fierce 
onsets of abolitionism in 1860, and once mor 


roll back the tide of battle upon their discomfited 


and flying legions. Let the motto be written upon 
your banner, ** The union of the South for the 
sake of the South and for the sake of the Union.” 

And though the Democratic party is beleag. 
uered upon the one hand inthe North, as evidenced 
in the late elections by a fusion of Republicans 
and Americans with a party of strong sympa- 
thizers in the South, of which Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky furnish the chief exponents and leading 
spirits, while on the other hand stand opposed to 
it, the extremists of the South, who are threat- 
ening to form new political associations and 
**Leagues,’’ doubtless with the view of finally pre- 
cipitating a dissolution of the Union—I must be 
allowed to express my entire confidence that the 
national Democracy, aided by the conservative 
men,who will naturally gather about it, and finally 
enter into it,and be a part of it, will triumph 
—gloriously triumph—over all these jarring fac- 
tions, and once again safely guide the ship of State 
through the tempestuous billows that would seem 
to threaten her destruction. It has been the fate 
of this great party to meet with reverses always 
just after a presidential triumph, and the weak 
and timid and dissatisfied spirits, for a time, seem 
to abandon its fortunes. But there is a reeupera- 
tive power and energy in the Democratic masses 
and when once agam they begin to get in motion, 
as they always do when any great crisis arises, 
their success 1s certain and overwhelming. 

Sir, may we not hope that the good genius that 
has so long watched over and protected and pre- 
served to the country the Democratic party, may 
still point out the forbidden paths and continue to 
direct us in the way of truth. Let no new and 
fatal doctrine be ingrafted upon our creed. Lei us 
steer clear of gigantic schemes to deplete the 


| Treasury and bankrupt tie nation, by building 


Pacific railroads, and thus set up a monopoly in 
this country, toa company whose children’s chil- 


| dren would suck the life-blood of the Republic. 
| Let us avoid high protective tariffs that eat up the 


substance of agriculture, and destroy all incen- 
tives to honest industry. Let us return, as well 


/as the growth and expansion and necessarily 


complicated machinery of our great country will 


allow, to the utmost simplicity and economy cov- 


| sistent with the public weal in the administration 


of the Government. 
ful vigil every avenue leading to or from this , 


Let us guard with a watch- 


| great political fabric, that no rude hand shall enter 


and strike a fatal blow that will despoil any of is 
fair proportions. Let us pertorm the high trusts 
committed to our hands, with a scrupulous re- 


gard for the letter of our instructions, and return 
| our commissions unsullied to the people from 
| whence they emanated. 


One other word, andI conclude. Sir, the South 
has a solemn duty to perform; the duty of rebuk- 
ing the spirit of lawless aggression and disregard 


| for law which we see manifested in the recentim- 


portation of Africans to our shores. Were I to- 


| day in favor of repealing all laws preventing the 
‘* carries the flag, and keeps step to the music of || 


African slave trade, | would nevertheless be op- 
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d to subjecting the South to the approval of 
‘ violation of our laws and treaties by giving 
-oyntenance to smuggling in cargoes of wild Af- 
[ am aware, sir, that Abolitionism would 
ie delighted to make up an issue with the De- 


Ost 


ricans. 


mocracy upon this question. Bat that wish will 
vot be gratified. Muchas I hate and loathe this 
,polition party, let it come in whatever shape or 
form it may, Whether it comes like the daring 
-opber, ornoiselessly like the cunning and stealthy 
wnnroach of the thief, I declare here to-day, asa 
couthern man, My unqualified opposition, as a 
matter of expediency, to the reopening of the Af- 
rea slave trade, could it be done legally. Not 
that L have any sickly sentiments of Black Repub- 
ican negrophilism that would suggest its im- 
morality; not that I think it shocking to humanity 

d outraging to the moral sense of Christendom; 
for I believe slavery ts a moral, social, and polit- 
ical blessing, and has done more, and will yet 
io more, under Providence, to enlighten, civilize, 
and Christanize the world, than any human in- 
stitution beneath the sun. No, not that I would 
not as soon purchase a slave from the King of 
Dahomey as from a Virginia planter; but I would 
deplore it on account of the effect it would have 
upon the South itself. 

Ifthe African slave trade be reopened, north- 
ern cupidity willland them by the thousand upon 
our southern coasts; the South will be 
overrun With wild savages; our present docile, 
contented, happy, and Christian slaves, will 
either lapse into barbarism or be forced to flee 
homes, to which they are now so much at- 
Of course it is visionary to suppose 
that this trade will be opened by any act of Con- 
gress repealing the laws interdicting it; but the 
duty which the South has to perform, if she 
would maintain her high position in the eye of 
the world and in her own estimation, 1s to 
promptly frown down all efforts that are being 
nade, in contravention of law, tothatend. Viewed 
politically, the South can never hope to regain 
her lost equilibrium in the councils of the nauon 
—ihe scepter of power has departed forever. 
Why, then, make an impracticable demand, as 
some few of our southern citizens are doing? Sir, 
the South plants herself proudly and fairly upon 


soon 


t) y 
ine 


tach d 


her constitutional rights; and ifshe falls, she will 
fall in defense of right, of truth, and her own 
spotless honor, and not by the error of her own 
aggressions. ‘The Democratic party controls the 
politics of the southern States, and it will set its 
face against all violations of law, let them come 
from any of our people, North or South. Re- 
spect for law is the first duty of a free people, 
disrobe it of its sanctity, anarchy prevails, and 
liberty itself is endangered. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, obtained the floor, 


but yielded it to 

Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee, who moved that 
the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Sothe committee rose; and Mr. Sarru, of Ten- | 


nessee, having taken the chair as Speaker pro tem- 
pore, Mr. Stevenson reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union had, 
according to order, had the Union generally under 
consideration, and particularly the annual mes- 
sale of the President of the United States, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MORRIS, of 


Pennsylvania, (at nine o’clock and thirty-five 


minutes,) the House adjourned. / 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, January 25, 1859. 

The Secretary called the Senate to order, and 
said: Senators, I am requested by the Vice Pres- 
ident to inform the Senate that he is unavoidably 
absent to-day, and may be so for a few days. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. Secretary, 1 move that 
the Hon. Bensamin Frrzpearrick, of Alabama, 
be the President pro tempore of the body. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and 
Mr. Firzparrick took the chair. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


I move that the Secretary be | 
directed to apprise the President of the United || 


Mr. BRIGHT. 


States and the House of Representatives that, in 
the absence of the Vice President, the Senate have 
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chosen the Hon. Bensamin FirzPaTRIckK Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the 
Senate the report of the Secretary of War, com- 
municating, in obedience to law, a statement of 
the appropriations applicable to the service of the 
War Department, for the fiscal year 1857-58, the 
amount drawn from the Treasury by requisitions 
during the same period, the balances on the Ist 
July, 1858, and the appropriations carried to the 
surplus fund; which, on motion of Mr. Srvart, 
was ordered tolie on the table, and be printed. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES G. RIDGELY. 

A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Auvey, its Clerk, announced that he bad 
been directed by the House of Representatives to 
return to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (3. No. 144) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Captain Charles G. Ridge- 
ly, of the United States Nav y, Which passed the 
Senate and was sent to the House for concur- 
rence, 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives were severally read twice by their 
title 8, and referred as ‘indicated below: ’ 

A bill (C. C7, Paes. 88) for the re lef of John Pee- 
bles—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (C. C. No. 89) forthe reliefof Nancy M. 
Johnson, administratrix of Walter R. Johnson, 
deceased —to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (C. C. No. 90) for the relief of Emilie G. 
Jones, executrix of Thomas P. Jones, deceased— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (CC. C. No. 810) for the relief of William 
Yearwood, senior—to the Commitiee on Public 
Lands. 

A bill (No. 812) for the relief of Thomas Liv- 
ingston, and his secarities—to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

A bill (No. 764) to provide for the settlement of 
the accounts of the late Lieutenant Colonel Lewis 
S. Craig, for his services in command of the mili- 
tary escort on the boundary commission—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (No. 820) providing for the payment of 
the expenses of tives ligating committees of the 
House of Representatives—to the Committee 
Finance. 

SECRECY OF EXECUTIVE SESSIONS. 

Mr. PUGH. IL ask the attention of the Senate 
for a few minutes to a quesuon of privilege. l 
have observed in several newspapers, published 
in the city of New York, what purports d to be 
narratives of the proceedings of the Senate in 
executive session on i'riday last. 


on 


‘These pub- 
lications are all of the same general character and 
equally deserving of censure; but the most objec- 
tionable is a telegraphic letter published in the 
New York Herald of Saturday; and as that has 
been affirmed to be substantially true, by one of the 
newspapers published in this city, 1 will send the 
paragraph to the Secretary ’s desk to be read. 

The Secretary read it, as follows: 

‘© In executive session to-day an angry and exciting dis- 
cussion arose between Judge Douglas and Senator Fitch, 
when words were used which it is thought must lead to a 
duel. The debate occurred on the question of confirming 
Potter. of Olio, as collector of Toledo. Mr. Pugh opposed 
Potter’s nomination, as the man displaced was his trend. 
He said if the President desired an issue with him, [Pugh,} 
he was ready forit. He denounced the appointment, and 
ealled on every Senator who was his [Pagh’s) friend to 
vote against it. Douglas responded, saying he would vote 
with the Senator from Ohio. He then branched off on to 
the Lilineis appoinunents, and said they were dishonest, 
corrupt, and incompetent. Senator Fitch interrogated Doug- 
las, and said it was untrue. Douglas again reiterhted what 
he had said. Fiteh again said it was untrue. Cries of order 
were then made. Dougias continued the debate. Fitch 
replied to Douglas with great bitterness, and said that Sen- 
ators knew how to prize anything coming from that quarter. 
Cries of order were again made. Douglas then replied and 
was called to order. Motions were then made that Douglas 
be allowed to go on in order. Jeif. Davis opposed it, and 
said, turning to Douglas, le had listeved with indignation 
to the language used, and it was that of a highwayman and 


| bravo. The debate was continued some time, when a motion 


was made and the Senate adjourned. It is said the lie was 
given and most severe personal remarks made.’’ 


Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, [ owe it to others 
as well asto myself—to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, to the Senators from Illinois and In- 
diana and Mississippi—to declare that that is a 
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yartial, discolored, and therefore a false report, 
i shall say no more at present in that regard; but 
I give notice, that unless the rules of the Senate 
for the transaction of executive business are 
hereafter enforced, and sach breaches of privilege 
as this prevented, | shall not hold myself under 
any obligation of secrecy when thus misrepre- 
sented. If the debates of the Senate in execu- 
tive session are to be reported and made public, 
we ought, at least, to have the right of correcting 
and revising them, even if we have not the ad- 
vantage of our own experienced and accurate 
report rs. 

Mr. FITCH. I perfectly coincide with what 
the Senator from Ohio has said as to the impro- 


priety ot the publication of what occurs in exec- 
utive session; but the fact is, all our proceedings 
here appear to be known, or if not known, sur- 
mised, and newspaper articles are based upon them 
within twenty-four hours after the adjournment 
of a secret session. [tis wrong. It is not for me 
method of correction, but perhaps 
remedy for one difficulty too apt 
cret session, would be to have a 
Sworn repo ter, and let ‘ verything said in execu- 
tive session be reported and pres ryed by him, as 
a record to be referred to hereafter, with no view, 


of course, to printing tt. 


to pointouttie 
an appropriate 


to occur in sé 


This might operate As 
a check upon personalities between Senators, and 
preventany Senator making grave charges against 
any genUeman who is not here, and cannot be 
here, to defend himself. A knowledge that the 
injunction of secrecy might be removed, and the 
charges made publie, would possibly prevent 
many from being made. But if everything said 
or done here is to be bruited to the four winds al- 
most immediately, [ hope never to see another 
secret session of this body. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, though I coneur 
with the Senator from Ohio that this report is 
incorrect, and it may be proper to characterize it 


as he did, a more important consideration lies 
beyond, Itis quite evident there has been a crimi- 
nal breach of the confidence of the Senate, Itis 


quite evident that that letter could not have been 
written by one who did not get at leasta portion 
of his information from a person enjoying the 
confidence of the Senate in its executive sessiors. 
1 think, therefore, that it is due to the Senate that 
inquiry should be instituted to know by what 
means events occurring in executive session go 
forth and get into the newspapers of the country. 
In addition to that, itis due to myself to say, that 
if such a controversy as is described did exist, or 
ever should exist, | trust no one who knows me 
will believe that | would interpose to play, what 
is there described as my denunciation of another, 
the part of a bravo over one of the contestants. 
It is not true that | attacked the Senator from Illi- 
nois in kis controversy with any one. What I 
did do is known to the Senator, and I suppose I 
may say, if, with some feeling of indignation in 
relation to such a transaction, I used language 
which was even improperly severe, it was not 
directed personally against the Senator from Lli- 
nois. | made no individual attack whatever. [Mr. 
Doveras nodded assent. | 
lt is a very embarrassing thing indeed for one 
to notice reports of the newspapers of the coun- 
try im relation to events of which he cannot con- 
sistentiy speak, and to know that they must have 
emanated from those with whom he associates as 
honorable men, and who, as such, now should 
stand forth, throw olf the cloak of secrecy, and 
avow themselves authors of such a statement, if 
'there be any one who is responsible for it, I 
cannot say what I did, or what 1 did not do, in 
executive session; I cannot answer to such allega- 
tion without being reduced to the attitude of those 
who give information in relation to the secret pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. It is injurious to every 
| member of the body, for the suspicion to exist 
that information emanates from one of our npum- 
ber; and it is due to the body, I say,as a whole, 
that they should purge themselves from such sus- 


'| picion,and that each should direct himself to the 


effort of finding out the criminal, whoever he may 
be, who has in this case violated our confidence 
| and his obligations. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while I con- 


cur entirely with the Senator from Ohio in char- 
acterizing these reports as unfair, untrue, and un- 
|| just, | feel it due to myself, also, to say that I did 
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not understand, and never since conceived, and 
should not have believed even, if the Senator from 
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ness to satisfy me and others that it was done by 
somebody who was present. The yeas and — 


Mississippi had not done both me and himself gupon the various propositions that were made, 


the justice which he has done on this occasion, 
that the Senator from Mississippi intended any 
personal disrespect to me, or any unfairness, in 
any discussion that may have taken place. I do 
not think it incumbent on me tosay anything fur- 
ther upon this occasion. 

Mr. GREEN. L[rise to present a memorial; 
but before I do it I think it but justice to the Sen- 
ate that I should make a statement in reference 
to certain facts existing in relation to this Cham- 
ber. I think it proper that every Senator should 
expurgate himself as faras possible. lor myself, 
I intend to disclose nothing but what | have a 
right to disclose., With reference to the occur- 
rence of Friday I say nothing; but while the sub- 
ject was up, (and I mention it in order that Sena- 
tors may take such action as they think proper, ) 
J discovered some object in the northeast corner 
of the lobby. Icalled attention to it, and sent the 
Doorkeeper, Mr. Bassett, up to make an examin- 
ation. Mr. Bassett went up, and found a little 
trap-door open, of which he never had any prior 
information. When he came back and reported 
to me, I sent for the Vice President and told him 
the fact. He knew nothing of it, and he in- 
stituted an inquiry. The next day, (on Satur- 
day,) when I came to my committec-room, I was 
informed that they had examined that room—it 
is right under the northeast corner of the lobby— 
into which the trap-door led, a little, dark room, 
with no outlet except the trap-door. What that 
room is for, what purpose it is to accomplish, I 
do not know; but they found in ittwo black cats. 
|Laughter.] I do not believe that the black cats 
reported our proceedings; but [ think it proper 
that the committee having charge of this building 
should examine every nook and corner, to ascer- 
tain if there are any more trap-doors, or cats, or 
eavesdroppers, or places where they can be stowed 
away. If we intend to have a secret session at all, 
let ibe secret; butif we intend to throw the doors 
open tq the public, let us do it manfully, and not 
have a pretense of secrecy. 

I make this statement because it is a matter of 
fact of which others have knowledge as well as 
myself; and I hope some committee will be ap- 
ointed to investigate, and see whether workmen 
rave been bribed to construct certain nooks and 
corners in which men may secrete themselves, or 
not. It may be—we know nothing of it—or it 
may not be; but it will exculpate the workmen, 
as well as exonerate ourselves. There is cer- 
tainly in that northeastcornera cat-hole. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MASON. IT was not present when the 
Senate was in executive session on Friday, and 
Ll have no knowledge, of course, of what took 
place there; but, in reference to what has fallen 
from the honorable Senator from Ohio and the 


Senator from Missouri, about the necessity of | 


making some provision to preserve the rules of 
the Senate in executive session, | entirely agree 
with them. I presume there are few Senators 
who believe that we could discharge the duties 
imposed on the Senate in executive session unless 
we were alone, The Senate is then in delibera- 
tion on matters connected generally with our for- 
eign intercourse, which makes it important that 
their deliberations should be private; and yet no 
one who has been in the Senate even for a few 
years can be ignorant of the fact that, in some 
way, Our deliberations are made public in the 
most public manner through thatclass of the press 
that Gids part of its estate in catering to the de- 
praved appetites of the public. In some manner, 
the proceedings of the Senate are made tributary 
to that class of the press; how, I do not know; but 
I do know,I am satisfied, that it is not by means 
of any eavesdropping of those who ought not to 
be present, 

It will be in the recollection of some Senators 
now present, that within the last five or six years, 
when there was depending before the Senate a 


treaty in executive session, that occupied their | 


deliberations for five or six weeks, the proceed- | 


ings of each day were reported with sufficient ac- 
curacy to the press, to satisfy all who read them 
thatthey came from somebody who was presentat 
our deliberations. The debates were reported ; and 
though not accurate, yet with sufficient correct- 


| 


were reported, and were sometimes entirely ac- 
curate; at other times not entirely accurate, The 
thing had attained to such a pass, that upon my 
motion the Committee on Foreign Relations were 
instructed to inquire and report to the Senate in 
what mode their deliberations were thus exposed; 
and by the direction of the committee I addressed 


a letter to each Senator, conveying a copy of the | 


resolution of the Senate, with a request to be in- 
formed if they could give the committee any in- 
formation that would direct their inquiries, or 
enable them to ascertain in what way this thing 
got abroad, and a reply was received from every 
Senator in the negative, and we were thus frus- 
trated. 

Now, I do not know what the remedy is, but 
that there ought to be one Ido not doubt. The 
Senate, to a great extent, however, is responsible 
for the failure heretofore to punish in the proper 
manner a delinquent when ascertained. Some 
years ago, since | have been a member of the 
Senate, we had one of the letter-writers for news- 
papers or some one who had the information, it 
would appear, who refused to testify, and who 
was keptin a sort of quasi custody, and then dis- 
missed, and we had a pretty round bill presented 
for his expenses. The Senate, in that instance, 
was in fault. 1 will only say to Senators what is 
my impression of the duty devolving on the Sen- 
ate, on an occasien like this, and we have had 
others such, and that I will go with him who goes 
furthest in taking any responsibility to ascertain 
who has been delinquent, and to bring him to the 
punishment that is due to that grave offense. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SEWARD presented the memorial of S. 
S. Wood, commissioner, and W. P. Kirkland, 
solicitor, appointed on behalf of the residents and 
non-residents of Greytown, or San Juan Del 
Norte, in Central America, who suffered by the 
bombardment of that city by the United States 
ship Cyane, on the 13th of July, 1854, praying 
the appointment of a commission to invesugate 
the charges upon which the city was destroyed, 
and to examine into losses sustained, with a view 
of making such reparation as may appear just 
and proper; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; and a motion by him 
to print the memorial was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. GREEN presented a memorial of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Typographi- 
cal Union, praying the establishment of a bureau 
of printing on the plan proposed in the bill re- 
ported from a select committee of the House of 
Representatives at the last session of Congress; 
which was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 


Mr. TRUMBULL presented a petition of mem- 


bers of the bar of Knox county, Illinois; a peti- | 


tion of members of the bar of Marshall county, 
Illinois; a petition of members of the bar of 
| Woodford county, Illinois;and a petition of mem- 
_ bers of the bar of Peoria, Illinois; praying that 


| the said counties may be attached to the southern | 


judicial district of the State, and that provision be 


| made for holding terms of the circuit and district | 


| courts of the United States at Peoria; which were 
| referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

| Mr. HOUSTON presented the petition of Sa- 
| rah G. Bryant, widow of Charles G. Bryant, who 


| was killed by the Indians while in the military | 


| service of the State of Texas, praying a pension 
| and arrears of pay; which was referred to the 
, Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. RICE presented the memorial of William 
| Henry Forbes and others, guardians of minor 
| children of the mixed bloods of the Sioux Indi- 
ans, praying the enactment of a law to make the 
scrip issued under the act of July 17, 1854, trans- 
| ferable, and to confirm titles to land located under 

said scrip; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


| Mr. CLAY. The Committee on Pensions, to 
| whom were referred the petition of Ezra Clark, 
| praying that his pension may commence from the 
d 
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land, praying to be allowed a pension on account 
of the services of his father during the Revolution. 
the petition of Thomas M. Folk, praying an jn. 
crease of pension; and the memorial of Harriet 
Ward, praying that her pension may be made ty 
extend back to the time of her husband's deat); 
have instructed me to report them adversely, : 
_ 1 will state again to the Senate that every one 
of these cases has been reported upon adversely 
hitherto, and they have been referred back to the 
committee without additional evidence. It is q 
great abuse, and in violation of one of the rules 
of the Senate. I move that the Senate concur jy 
the adverse reports. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the memorial of Elizabeth Spear, 
widow of Thomas Williams, submitted a report 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 526) for the relief 
of Elizabeth Spear. The bill was passed to a sec. 
ond reading, and the report was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SEWARD, from the Committee on For. 
eign Relations, to whom was referred the report 
of the Court of Claims adverse to the claim of 
Jonas P. Levy, submitted a report, which was 
considered by unanimous consent; and in concur- 
rence therewith, 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the case, and that the claim be re. 
jected. 

On motion of Mr. SEWARD, it was ordered 
| that the report be printed. 
| Mr. FESSENDEN, from the Committee on 
Finance, to whom was referred the petition of J, 
Hosford Smith, praying permission to import, 
free of duty, three iron steamers, to be registered 
as American vessels and employed in the coast- 
ing trade, submitted an adverse report; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
who were instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of printing the reports of the heads of De- 
| partments accompanying the President’s annual 

message, in advance of the meeting of Congress, 

submitted an adverse report; which was agreed to. 
| Mr. FOSTER, from the Committee on Pen- 
| sions, to whom was referred the petition of Re- 
becea A. Correll, widow of Isaac Correll, deceased, 
late a private in company D, eleventh regiment 
United States infantry, praying for a pension, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
528) for the relief of Rebecca A. Correll. The 
bill was read, and passed to a second reading, 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STUART, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill (S. No. 529) to repeal an act 
entitled **An act for the relief of citizens of towns 
| upon the lands of the United States, under cer- 
tain circumstances,’’ approved May 23, 1844; 
which was read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. SHIELDS, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, to whom was -referred the 
memorial of Sarah A. Sarle and Elizabeth Pin- 
neger, heirs-at-law of Thomas Arnold, an officer 
in the revolutionary war, praying to be allowed 
half pay, submitted an adverse report; which was 
agreed to. 

He aiso, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of inhabitants of Yates 
county, New York, praying that a pension be 
granted to Martha Brown, widow of Silas Brown, 
a soldier in the Revolution, submitted an adverse 
report; which was agreed to, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 

was referred the bill (S. No. 472) for the relief of 
Henry G. Carson, administrator of Curtis Grubb, 
|| deceased, reported it with an amendment. 
‘| Mr. SHIELDS. I am also instructed by the 
same committee, to whom was referred the me- 
morial of Haym M. Salomon, to submit a report, 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 530) for the relief 
of Haym M. Salomon. 

I will state that it is a very interesting case, 
and one that I hope the Senate will consider as 
speedily as possible. It has undergone the inves- 
tigation of a great many committees, and always 
with favorable results. The report contains an 
; immense amount of carious information as to the 
| spiriteand self-sacrifice of this individual, at the 
| time of the revolutionary war. 
} 
\ 





| The bill was read, and passed to a second read- 


ate of his discharge; the petition of John Vree- || ing; and the report was ordered to be printed. 
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BILL BECOME A LAW. 

A message from the President of the United 
Sates, by Mr. Henry, his Secretary, announced 
that the President of the United States had this 
day approved and signed an act (S. No. 478) to 
provide for holding the courts of the United States 
in the State of Alabama. 


UNITED STATES CONSUL AT HONG KONG. 


Mr. BIGLER submitted the following.resolu- | 


tien; Which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to 
communicate to the Senate the papers relating to the claim 
¢ James Keenan, United States consul at Hong Kong, 
China, for moneys expended by him for the relief of desti- 
tute Ainerican citizens; also,the papers relating to his claim, 
jor moneys expended in defending himself in suits brought 
avainst him in the colonial court of Hong Kong. 


SPECIAL AGENT TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
gent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 


quested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to 
transmit to the Senate a copy of the report of the special 
vont of the United States, sent to Vancouver’s Island and 


British Columbia. 
NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. FITCH gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill to change the relations 
of the United States Government to the several 
Indian tribes within its possessions. 

Mr. HOUSTON gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill for the incorpora- 
tion of the two judicial districts of ‘Texas into 
one, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. TRUMBULL asked, and by unanimous 


consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
527) to detach certain counties from the northern 
judicial district in the State of Illinois, and to 
annex them to the southern judicial district of 
said State; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HALE asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 532) for 
the relief of thaawwidow of Charles Pearson; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred, with 
the accompanying papers, to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr. MASON asked, and by unanimous consent 
obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 531) to 
allow Edward O. Cooper, being a citizen of the 
United States, the exclusive right to occupy the 
island or key of Navassa, in the Caribbean sea, 
for the purpose of obtaining and selling guano 
therefrom; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. The Committee on the 
Library, to whom was referred the bill (H.R. No. 
083) providing for keeping and distributing all 
public documents, have directed me to report it 
back to the Senate with an amendment;and I ask 
that it may be considered now. It is a matter to 
which | suppose there will be no objection, and it 
is important that the bill should be passed. 

There being no objection, the Senate, asin Com- 
— of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
ill, 

It charges the Secretary of the Interior with 
receiving, arranging, safe-keeping, and distribut- 
ing, all printed Journals of the two Houses of 
Congress, and all other books and documents, of 
every nature whatever, already or hereafter di- 
rected by law to be printed or purchased for the 
use of the Government, except of such as are di- 
rected to be printed or purchased for the particular 
use of Congress, or of either House thereof, or 
forthe particular use of the Executive or of any 
of the Departments; and for this purpose the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is to be directed to set apart 
a proper room or rooms in the Patent Office build- 
ing to be used for this and no other purpose; and 
the Superintendent of Public Printing, Public 

rinter, binder, or contractor, or any other per 
son whose duty it shall be by law to deliver any 
of the same, is to deliver the same to him there. 
4 It also provides that it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to obtain and remove 
!rom the other Departments and offices, and from 
the congressional library, and other places where 
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the same are now kept, all such Journals, books, 
and other documents now on hand and described 
in the first section; and for this purpose, it ap- 
propriates so much as is necessary of the unex- 
pended appropriation made in the following clause 


| of the act entitled ** An act making appropriations 


for certain civil expenses of the Government for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1858,” approved 
March 3 1857, to wit: ** For expenses of pack- 
ing and distributing the congressional Journals 
and documents, in pursuance of the provisions 
contained in the joint resolutions of Congress ap- 
proved the 28th of January, 1857, $22,000.”’ 

A register of such Journals, books, and other 
documents, is to be kept under the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior, showing the quan- 
tity and kind of each at any time received by him 
in pursuance of this act; and he is to cause to be 
entered in such register, at the proper time, when, 


| where, and to whom, the same, or any part of 


them, have been distributed and delivered, and to 
report the same to Congress atthe first session of 
each Congress. 

The books and documents are to be delivered 
out by the Secretary of the Interior only on the 
written requisition of the headsof Departments, 
Secretary of the Senate, Clerk of the House of 


Representatives, Librarian of Congress, and other | 


officers and persons, private and corporate, who 
are by law authorized to receive the same, ex- 
cept where by law the Secretary of the Interior 
is required, without such requisition, to cause the 
same to be sent and delivered; and in either of 
such cases the Secretary of the Interior is to cause 
the same to be sent and delivered, the expenses 
thereof, except when otherwise directed, to be 
charged on the contingent fund of the Depart- 
ment. 

All such Journals, books, and other documents, 
are hereafter to be distributed according to and 
for the purposes now prescribed by law, except 
that the distribution of the same to the Governors 
of the States and ‘Territories and to the judges 


of the courts of the United States and other offi- | 
cers and public bodies within the States or Ter- | 


ritories shall be wholly under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior; and the joint resolu- 
tion approved March 20, 1858, supplementary 
to the joint resolution of January 28, 1857, re- 
specting the distribution of certain documents, is 
repealed, except so much of it as strikes out the 
words ‘* by him’’ at the end of the third section 
of the joint resolution of January 28, 1857, and 
substitutes in place thereof the words ** to him 
by the Representative in Congress from each con- 
gressional district, and by the Delegate from each 
‘Territory in the United States.’’ This distribu- 
tion Is first to be made at the instance of the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from districts in which 
such public documents have notalready been dis- 
tributed, so that the quantity distributed to each 
congressional districtand Territory shall be equal. 

That the tenth section of an act entitled ** An 
act to establish the Smithsonian Institution for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men,’’ approved August 10, 1846, is to be re- 
pealed; and it is explained that by this act the 
distribution of all works mentioned in the first 
section as public documents is intended and di- 
rected to be made, except the ** Exploring Expe- 
dition’’ conducted by Commander Wilkes. 

All books, maps, charts, and other publications 
of every nature whatever, heretofore deposited in 
the Department of State according to the laws 
regulating copyrights, together with all the rec- 
ords of the Department of State in regard to the 
same, are to be removed to, and be under the con- 
trol of, the Department of the Interior, which is 
now to be charged with all the duties connected 
with the same, and with all matters pertaining to 
copyright, in the same manner and tothe same ex- 
tent that the Department of State is now charged 


with the same;and hereafterall such publications, | 


of every nature whatever, shall, under present 
laws and regulations, be left and kept with him. 
The Joint Committee on the Library may, atany 
time, dispose of duplicate, injured, or wasted 
books of the library, or any other matter in the 
library notdeemed proper to it,in such manner as 
sucli committee inay deem best;and all such books 
and documents, when received at the proper of- 
fices, libraries, and so forth, as provided by law, 
are to be kept there and not removed from such 
places. 
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The committee report the bill with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the word * Interior,” 
in line eight of section five, to the word ** States,’’ 
in line eighteen inclusive, and insert: 

And the joint resolution, approved March 20, 1858, sup- 
plementary to the joint resolution approved January Qs, 
1857, ** respecting the distribution of certain documents,” 
is hereby repealed; and the third section of the said joint 
resolution of January 28, 1857, is hereby amended by strik 
ing out the words ** by him,’’ in the last line, and inserting 
the words ** to him, by each of the Senators from the sey- 
eral States respectively, and by the Representative in Con 
gress from each congressional district, and by the Delegate 
trom each Territory in the United States.” 

The words proposed to be stricken out are: 

** And the joint resolution approved March 20, 1858, sup- 
plementary to the joint resolution of January 28, 1857, re 
specting the distribution of certain documents, is hereby 
repealed, except so much of it as strikes out the words ‘ by 
him,’ at the end of the third section of said joint resolution 
of January 28, 1857, and substitutes in place thereof the 
words * to him by the Representative in Congress from each 
congressional district, and by the Delegate from each Ter- 
ritory in the United States.’ ” 

Mr. STUART. It is impossible to have any 
understanding of that matter from the reading of 
the amendment. I wish the Senator would ex- 
plain it. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I will explain it in a few 
words. These documents were formerly distrib- 
uted by the Secretary of the Interior. A joint 
resolution was passed at the last session substan- 
tially changing the former act, and providing that 
they should be distributed by the Secretary of the 
Interiorto such institutionsas might be designated 
to him by each of the Representatives and Dele- 
gates in Congress. ‘This makes a change simply 
in that, and repealing all of itexceptso much of it 
as refers to the distribution, and providing for the 
designation to him, not only by the Representa- 
tives and Delegates, but by each Senator. There 
are documents enough to be distributed to allow 
each to designate the proper institutions, and this 
amendment merely adds the Senators to the Rep- 
resentatives. That is all the effect of it. Certain 
documents, the ordinary documents published 
here, are usually sent to certain institutions; and 
this roe declares that they shall be desig- 
nated severally by the Senators and Representa- 
tives to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. STUART. I have no objection. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed 
to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in, and ordered 
to be engrossed. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; 
and it was read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING OF A REPORT. 


Mr. MALLORY. I move that the Senate take 
up the report which was submitted yesterday 
from the Committee on Printing, in relation to 
printing a report from the Secretary of the Navy. 
| believe it is a privileged motion. It will not oc- 
cupy the attention of the Senate five minutes. I 
desire to have afew copies of the document print- 
ed for the use of the Senate. It is a reportof the 
officers appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
to make an examination of the coal, iron, and tim- 
ber in the Deep river country, North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the adverse report of the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. MALLORY. I submit a motion that the 
Senate non-concur in the adverse report against 
printing this document, and that the Senate order 
the report to be printed. In doing so, I beg leave 
to state, very briefly, that this report was made 
by the Navy Department, in obedience to a call 
of the Senate, without any expense whatever. It 
comes before us entailing noexpense. The object 
of printing it is to distribute throughout the Uni- 
ted States a knowledge of the Deep river coun- 
try, and of the adaptability of it for the constrac- 
tion of large machine shops; and I would merely 
| remark that the ability of the country to estab- 
lish these large founderies at all points in the States 
at large—north and south, east and west—con- 
| stitutes a portion of the power of the country. 
| This portion of the country is shown by the ex- 
amination to be peculiarly susceptible of this im- 
provement. The national machine shops now, if 
put in the most thorough condition, can only pro- 

|| duce ten engines per annum. The Secretary of 
the Navy here reports against tite expediency of 
establishing any such depot at this point at the 
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present time; but the report of the examiners, 
which is an able, though a short one, shows the 
importance of the country in thislight. My mo- 
tion is only to printa limited number for the use of 
the Senate, to preserve this information so that 
we may have it. ‘The cost of printing is 9359. 
It is a very small matter. 

Mr. STUART. I should like to hear from th 
Committee on Printing some reasons for their re- 
port before we upset it. 

Mr. FITCH. The reasons were simply these: 
The committee have adopted a general rule not 
to reportin favor of printing any document of 
that character, brought here by a resolation or 
even based upon the past action of Congress, if it 
does not look to prospective legislation. The ac- 
companying letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
shows that no such prospective legislation is con- 
templated by him in this instance; he reports ad- 
verse to the establishment of any machine-shops 
there; and therefore, sceing nothing which could 
be brought before Congress on the subject—not 
perceiving that any legislation could be based 
upon it, we, in conformity with our established 
rule, reported against the 

Mr. CLINGM AN. I have a singel ; word to 
say On this quesuon. f 
the Secret ry of the Nav ys I find that he states 
that there are now four cstablishments where 
work of this kind is done; and that, in view of 
the present condition of the Treasury, he does 
not deem it« xp dient at this time to recommend 
an addition to their number. It was as well 
known last April that we had these four estab- 
lishments, aud that the Treasury was notin afflu- 
ent circumstances, as itis known now: and yet 
the Senate then ordered this proceeding. 


pruntioe. 


On looking at the letter ot 


Now, 
in reference to the line of actlon which the Com- 
mittee on Printing has adopted, | wish to bring 
a circumstance to the minds of Senators. It will 
be recollected that some four or five weeks ago 
the Senator from Pennsylvania | Vir. CAMERON] 
asked the Senate to order the: printing of a me- 
morial of certain iron monufacturers, adopted at 
an iron convention held mthe year 1549. [twas 
a mere volunta: y assem 


wot- 
9e* 


ve of individuals 
ten up to impose upou Congress by enormously 
exaggerated statements, to induce us to pass a 
protective tariff, ‘T 
years ago,and yet bis motion met with the favor 
of the Committee on Prinung, who have brought 
ina reportin which they recom nad the proving 
of that memorial. [I should ke to know what 
Immediate action that looks to. ‘Chat memorial 
is remarkable for its absurdities. "Uhe y had much 
better have recommended the printing of the pro- 
ceedings of the conventions at Cincinnati and at 
Philadelphia; for they are only two years old, 
and are drawn with some precision, In this in- 
stance the Senate ordered the examination to be 
made; it has been made by Captain Wilkes, a 
man of reputation, end by two of the chief engi- 
neers of the Navy, Hunter and Martin, who in- 
vestigated the subject; and simply because the 
Secretary states facts that were well known a 
vear ago, and says that at this me he does not 
deem it necessat y to reeomm nd the erection of 
an establishment in this rmgion, the committee 
propose to suppress all the information by hot 
printing itatall. Ll admit there has been great 
extravagance in printing. | chink that the Pa- 
cific railroad report, which has cost, somebody 
said, about a million dollers, which we printed 
to distribute all over the country at large, was an 
eXtravagant proceeding. li would have been em- 
mently right and proper to print the usual nuim- 
ber; but not to distribute and give away such 
books. | am opposed to that. 

But here the Senate have directed an examina- 
tion to beemade, and that examination is more 
favorable, | believe, than anybody anticipated. 
Captain Wilkes said to me that he had to restrain 
himself in the report; that he found an enormous 
quantity of the best ores of iron and of the best 
coals, lying within one hundred and fifty miles of 
the sea-coast, ona river. Both he and Marun say 
there is water there enough, at the lowest me, 
to transport anything when the works are com- 
pleted; and, by the way, they are in sucha state 
of completion now, that I see by the papers that 
coal and iron are being transported, and a railroad 
18 In progress to the point, | say the report isas 
favorable as anybody on earth could have im- 
agined or anticipated it to be; and yet the Com- 


hat convention was held ten 


mittee on Printing do not think it worth while to 
pablish it. It may turn out that at the next ses- 
sion, or two years hence, or three or four years 
henee, the Government may be disposed to make 
an establishment of that kind; we have now ap- 
plications before both Houses of Congress for the 
establishment of national founderies,. and the 
trifling expense of $359 here has staggered the 
committee, while they find ample time to reprint 
a book that will cost, | suppose, two or three times 
as much. 

I mention this just to show upon what system 
the Senate is desived to act. Lam in favor of print- 
ing the usual number of important reports, but | 
would stop the general distribution of documents; 
and I think that they ought to be printed in the 
cheapest form. My own opinion is, that the Pa- 
cilic ratlroad report might have been printed, to 
vuswer the purpose which the Government had 
in View in having it made, for one tenth the cost 
and that there was no need of printing 
itior distribution, 1 have deemed it right to say 


Originauys 


(his much. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the duty of 
the Chair to callup the special order at this hour, 
ubless otherwise directed by the Senate. ‘The hour 
of one o’clock has arrived. 

Mr. FiLPCH. 1 trust this matter will be dis- 

f Itis a small matter, and with the cou- 

sent of the Senator from Georgia, [ should like 
to respond to my friend from North Carolina, 

Mr. GWIN. ‘The special order may be in- 
formally passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Chair will 
understand that to be the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. FITCH. I do not feel called upon to de- 
fend the action of the committee io relation to the 
report relative to printing certain iron statistics. 
‘Those statistics were understood to be general in 
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their character, applicable to that particular in- 
terest everywhere, not solely in North Carolina, 
or Pennsylvania, orany other one locality; butthe 
truth is, the report was made by the committee, 
at the solicitation of one of its own members, 
without.any committal, on the part of members 
of the committee, for or against the motion itself. 
This report, however, upon which we have now 
reported adversely, is quite a different thing. It 
is an advertisement of certain local advantages 
which a pardcular locality may be supposed, or 
is reported, to possess. Lt is an advertisement of 
certain egal mines and coal fields and iron mines 
in the Deep river country of North Carolina. 

L at sorry that this discussion has arisen; for 
I designed saying nothing whatever on the sub- 


ject, leaving the Senate to decide, without one 


word from me, beyond the adverse report; butas 
well mighta Senator from Georgia, as well might 
a Senator from lilimois, or my colleague and my- 
self, ask a report, under the auspices of certain de- 
partments of the Government, into the coal fields 
of Indiana, Illinois, or Georgia, and then come 
here and ask that the advaniages of those coal 
fields should be advertised at the public expense. 

Mr.‘LTOOMBS. I hope the Senate will sustain 
the action of the committee in this case. I think 
they have acted on a very sound principle, and 
one that ought to Le maintained by the Senate. 
lt seems that the Navy Department sent a person 
down there to know the fitness of this very fine 
coal region on the Deep river, for establishing 
machine shops for the benefitof the Navy. The 
Ciovernment say, that for certain reasons they do 
net wish to put up any such shops there now. 
‘Then we have no need for any suci information. 
if we have, itis in the Department, and can be 
gotatany time, But, as the Senator from Indi- 
ana properly states, itis simply bringing to the 
attention of the country a valuable lot of coal 
mines, which Ll have no doubt their intrinsic mer- 
its will bring before the country. At ail events, 
Tam unwilling to pay for advertising them. 1 
think they will be brought to the notice of the 
country in other ways, and are probably worth 
its notice. 

But the chairman of the Naval Committee has 
said that we have Government establishments 
where we cannot make more than ten engines in 
a year. | wish we had nota place where we could 
make any. They are all abuses. We make them 
worse than anybody else, and | should be very 
willing to have all these things done where they 
could be done best, have them done by contract 
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by those people in the United States who would 
make the best engines for the least money; and 
we have plenty of places in the United States that 
can make thousands of them in a year. | hope 
this printing, this advertisement of this very ad- 
vantageous locality on Deep river, will not be done 
at the public expense. 1 think very well of it, 
and | have paid some attention to it, but I think 
it should be left to private enterprise. The gen- 
tlemen who own those coal fields will advertise 
them, and bring them to the attention of capital. 
ists or workmen. 1 am unwilling to pay 
doing it. 

Mr. MALLORY. The Senator from Georgia 
is mistaken when he says, that at the places where 
engines are made for the Government, they are 
made worse than they are everywhere else. His 
remark shows that he has not examined the syb- 


for 


ject. On the coutrary, we have never made an 


engine in the Government establishment, that [ 
know ef, which has been a failure; and 1 should 
like to know where they have been made worse 
than they lave been by contract. On the con- 
trary, | assert directly the opposite: that when 
engines have failed, they have been made by con- 
tract, and they have failed beeause they were made 
by contract. It stands to reason that we can get 
our engines made best in Government establish- 
ments where it is the interest of every workman 
on the machinery to produce the best work; he 
has no contract, but his daily wages, as a matter 
of course, will induce him to produce the best 
work. but we are now getting these machine- 
shops; and I stated that, if we could get the na- 
tional shops we now have in the best condition, 
we might produce ten engines per annum; but we 
cannot do it at this moment. ‘That ts the max- 
imum we could-produce. I hope to see the day 
when all the machinery for the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States will be made in Government establish- 
ments; because, unfil we can make it ourselves, 
we can never have it well done. 

This is a small matter of printing which will 
cost about three hundred doHars. For that sum 
we can secure the printing of this report, which 
isa very able one. The Deep river country hus 
been examined by experts. Ido not know whether 
it is private or public land; it poet occurred to 
me to inquire as to that. I only Know from the 
reading of the report that this is an exceedingly 
important section of the country, and that it af- 
fords means to develop our naval power. ‘There 
are very few places which have the advantages of 
the Deep river country; and if we can preserve 
this information in our books of reports, and in 
the files of the Department, for the small sum of 
three hundred dollars, | think it would be well. 
I would dispute the generally bad policy of ad- 
vertising public lands; but | do not look on it in 
that light. Itis a portion of the country inland, 
away from the sea-board, accessible by river, and 
susceptible of defense. Very few portions of the 
country have been examined for such a purpose, 
and I think it would be a very wise measure to 
print the report. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I beg leave to say, in re- 
ply to a remark of the Senator from Indiana, that 
so far from this being necessary to advertise that 
country, it is wholly neentneny for that pur- 
pose. Since this report was made, a copy of it 
was obtained and sent to the Governor of our 
State, and the Legislature ordered a large number 
of copies to be printed. We in North Carolina 
do not want it at all; but these copies will be sent 
all about the country. The Senate, however, 
has ordered the examination to be made. Itis 
not, therefore, a private advertisement for the 
benefit of individuals. The Senate, on the 12th 
of April last, ordered this examination to be made 
The examination has resulted more favorably 
than any one of the officers thought; at least, 
two of them, Captain Wilkes and Mr. Martin, 
told me they had no idea they would find such a 
condition of things as they have found. It may 
well be a question, as was said by the Senator 
from Florida, whether, in the course of a few 
years, you may not wish to establish there a na- 
wonal fouadery, or a naval establishment of this 
kind, and for a trifling sum you will have the in- 
formation within the reach of the Governme®t. 
1 will not occupy the time of the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 think, myself, there is some 
value in this report. In relation to the action of 
the Committee on Printing, | will only say, that 
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report favorable to the printing of the memo- 
ial from the iron masters did not receive my 
cael nee, and when it comes up I shall object 
wy the printing of it. I now rise, however, to 
- ve ty postpone the further consideration of this 
supject; and [ will say to the friends of the meas- 
we. that I do not think the y wil! lose anything 
by the postponeme nt. I move to postpone the 
further consideration of this subject, and all prior 
orders, with a view to proceed to the considera- 
tion of a bill for the construction of a railroad to 
the Pacific. 

Mr. JOHWSON, of Tennessee. 
purpose of bringing the attention of the Senate to 
q proposition we had before us some days ago—a 
resolution providing for retrenching the expe nses 
of the Government, and imposing certain duties 
on the Committee on Finance. As I understood, 


I rise for the | 


when that resolution was before the Senate, it | 


went over as the unfinished business; and if this 
is not so, there is a privileged motion pending to 
reconsit ide r the vote striking out the Committee on 
Finance, and inserting a select committee. This 
resolution can be disposed of in a very short time; 
and | hope the Senate will take it up and dispose 
the subject. 
Mr.SLMMONS 
nessee will let it go over until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will 
state to the Senator from ‘Tennessee, that one day 
having intervened since the consideration of the 
m, it loses its preference as unfinished 
‘There are two orders—perbaps three— 
ahead of that, as well as the Pacific railroad bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. | move to take 
up the motion to reconsider; which can be called 
up at any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion 
first made has to be first put. The motion of the 
Senator from Mississippi 1s entitled to preference. 

REGISTER TO A VESSEL. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have been endeavoring 
to get the floor the whole m¢ orning toask the Sen- 
ate to take up the bill (H. R. No. 788) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to granta regis- 
ter to the schooner William A. Hamill. Itisa 
bill of importance to no one except the proprietor 

of the It bas been report d from the 
Committee on Commerce without amendment, 
and will not take the Senate, 


Iam sure, three min- 
utes to pass it. There can be no objection to it 
at all; and I trust | may be indulged to that ex- 
tent. 





resolute 


business. 


schooner. 


I hope the Senator from Ten- | 


By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Com- 


nittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 


I Proposes to grant, under the direction of the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, a register for the 
schooner William A. Hamill, lying in the port of 
net and now owned by Robert Dorritie, 

aciuzen of the United States, if it be prove d to 
the  taltfection of the See retary of the a isury 
that she was built at May’s Landing, New Jer- 


sey, that she was enrolled as an Ame des an vessel, 


and that she was owned in the whole by citize ne 


of the United States at the time she was stranded | 
ona ye near Abaco, one of the Bahama Islands, 
and that she is now owned by Robert Dorritie,a 
ciuzen of the United States. — 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third ime, and passed. 


PRIVATE PROPERTY FOR PUBLIC USE. 

Mr. BRODERICK. 
Senate to enable. me to move to take up a bill 
which has been long pending, to prov ide for taking 
private property for public use, allowing just com- 
pensation therefor. The bill 
the honorable Senator from Louisiana, { Mr. Ben- 
JAMIN,] just before the adjournment of the last 
Session, after the exposé that was made in regard 
to a purchase for the site of a fort at the mouth 
of the harbor of San Francisco. 1 hope that this 
bill will vive rise to no debate. 


I ask the consent of the | 


ras introduced by 


} 


I would noturge | 


it at this time, if it were not that I know that the | 


parties owning that property have their agents in 
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Washington, who are trying to urge upon the 


Secretary of War the necessity of purchasing the 
property ¢ at the very high price of $200 000. I 
state to the Senate t} lat the amount of prope rty 


require d forthe fort will not cost more than ®5 000, 
and these parties are asking $200,000 for tl ite 
By the passage of this bill, the prope rty can be 
condemned, and the Government can go on and 
build the fort. 1 hope tlrat I shall have the co- 
ope ration of my colleague, because this is a ve ry 
important bill, one that concerns our State vitally. 
This fraud was arrested by the prompt action of 
the Secretary of War during the last session, and 
I hope that the Senate will pass the bill now, so 
that it can go to the other ees, and pass dur- 
ing the week, and become alaw. The amount of 
money appropriated can then be expended for the 
fort. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam afraid that this will bring 
on debate. It is not special, I understand, but 
general legislation on the subject, and involves 
questions in oe nearly every Senator would 
feel more or less interest. The principles w ill 
probab ly ‘ ave to be discussed at some le net) le j 
hope, therefore, the Senator from Cal#ornia will 
avail himself of another opportunity. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Well, sir, | withdraw the 
motion for the present, to let the Senator take up 
his bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to have the motion put 
which l pres¢ nted. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. In yielding to the motion 
of the Senator from Mississippi to take up the 
Pacifie railroad bill, which is the speci ul order, I 
wish distinctly to intimate to the Senate that | 
desire, at a very early day, perhaps to-morrow, 
to call the attention of the Senate to the first spe- 
cial order in relation to Commodore Paulding. It 
is important that that question should be disposed 
of. Suits are pending against him in the city of 
New York, and it is important that the Senate 
should act on that question. I have 
lieve that the Senate will act 
matter, and that he will be ified—at 
so far justified by the action of Congr 
fend him against prosecution. 

‘The motion of Mr. Davis was agreed to. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Senate resumed the 


reason to be- 
favorably in that 
just all events, 


‘ss as to de- 


The consideration Of the 
(S. No. 65) to authorize the President of the 
United States to contract for the transportation 
of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, 
Army and Navy supplies, and al! other Govern- 
ment service, by railroad, from. the Missour1 
river to San Krancisco, in the State of California; 
the pending question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Doo.itt_e to add to the first section of the 
substitute proposed by Mr. Davis, the following: 


Upon three routes within the territory of the United 
States: to wit, one upon a route north of the forty-third 
parallel of latitude; orfe upon a route between the thirty 


seventh and forty-third parallels of latitude; and a third upon 
a route south of the thirty-seventh paraliel of Jatitude. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. That amendment 
which was offered by myself; but on an appeal 
from the Senator from California, and giving to 
the matter further consideration, | am disposed 
to withdraw the amendment, in order to allow 
a vote to be taken directly on the proposition of 
the honorable Senator from Mississippi, with the 
understanding that I may renew, substantially, 
the same proposition, when I offer the bill which 
1 have drawn up as a subsutute for the original 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Srvarrin 
the chair.) ‘The amendment propose J oy the 
Senator from Wisconsin is withdrawn. The 
question now is on the motion submitted by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill, and 
insert what was presented by him to the Senate, 
the other day, as a substitute. 

Mr. WILSON. Is it in order to move to 
amend the amendment by striking out all of it, 
and substituting another bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in order 
to move an amendment of that kind. 
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Mr. WILSON, I move the bill, of which notice 


was given, as an amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi, and 
also 3end to the Chair an additional section. 

on of Mr. Wunson is as follows: 


Ihe 

That the President of the United States be,“and he is 
authorized and directed, by and witli the advice 

and consent of the Senate, to appoint five civil engineers, 
who shall be citizens of the United States, practically expe- 
rienced in the laying out and construction of railroada, and 
who shall constitute a board of commissioners tor thy 
tion of the route of a railroad for the transportation of the 
nails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, Army aud Navy 
supplies, and forall other Government service of the United 
States, through the region between the thirty-fourth and 
forty third parallels of north lautude, from a point on the 
Missouri river, between the mouths of the Big Sioux and 
Kansas rivers, to San Franciseo, in the 


proposilu 
i 


hereby, 


loca- 


State of Calnornia. 

Sec. 2. ind be it further enacted, That, betore entering 
upon theirduties, each of said commissioners shall, before 
some judge or justice of the peace, take an oath faithfaliy 


to discharge the duties imposed on them by this act. ‘They 
are hereby authorized lo appoint a secretary, whose duty it 
shall be to record correctly all the proceedings of said board 
and faithtully preserve the same, and who sliali take an oath 
to discharge the duties imposed on him by this act. Said 
commissioners shall have full power to summon aud cause 
to come before them such Witnesses as they may deem ne 

cessary, and to have them cxamined on oath; and if any 
Witness shall testify falsely, with an intention to deceive 
said commissioners, such witness shall be deemed guilty of 
perjury, and shall, upon conviction betore any jurisdiction 
having cognizance thereof, suffer the penalty imposed by 


law on that crime. ‘The said commissioners forthwith, alter 
their appointment, shall meet at the city of Washington 


and Organize the commission, and proceed to execute the 
auntie by confided to them, and within two years from 
the date of their appoimtmeat they shall complete aud ter 
ininate the duties of the comutission. 

Sec."3. dnd be it further enacted, Thatthe compensation 
of said commissioners and their secretary shall be as fol 
lows: to each commissioner, at the rate of $5,000 per an- 
num; aud to the secretary, at the rate of §2,000 per annum; 
to commence from the date of UWieir appomtment, and to 
be paid out ofany money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated ; and the President of the United States shall be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to make such provyion for 

commission as be may deem 


s hier 


the contingent expenses of Lie 
prope r. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That said commission - 
ers, Within two years from the date of their appointment, 
shall determine upon the location of the route ot said rai 
road, and report their decision to the President; and 


‘ Upolu 
the iudorsement 


of the President, approving of the route so 
designated, the same shall become the route of said raiiroad, 
and tie Presideat shall announce the same by prociamation. 


seo. 5. dud be it further enacted, That when the loca- 
tion of said railroad shall have been announced by procla 
inwion of the President, the Secretary of War, the Seere 


| 

tary of the Interior, the Postmaster General, and the Attor 

ney General of the United States shalt constitute a board 
OMltnissionuers Lo direct the construction of said railroad. 
Chey shall, from time to time, as they may deem expedi 

ent, Issue proposals tor the coustruction, by contract with 
the lowest responsible bidders, of sections of said ratlrond, 
none of which sections siall exceed twenty-five miles sn 
They shall, aunually, make,a report of all their pro 
ceedings, under this act, to the President, who shail lay tic 


same before Congress 


Ol ¢ 


length. 





Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That, forthe purpore 
of constructing said railroad, the President of the United 
Sti ie s be, and he is hereby, authorized, beginning at any time 
Within twelve mouths after the date ot his proclamation 





locating the road, annually to borrow, on the credit of the 


United States, such sums as are needful, not exceeding 
210,000,000 in any one year. 
Sec.7. And be it further enacted, That bonds shall be is 


sued in suins of not less than $1,000 each for the amount eo 
borrowedgghe principal of which shall be payable in thirty 
years front the date of issue, and shall bear interesi not ex 
ceeding five per Centum per annum, payable selmi annual), 
with couponsfoF the semi-annual interest attached ; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, authonzed 
and directed from time to time, as the President may re 
quire, to issue such Bonds, which shall be signed by the 
Register and seaied with the seal of the Treasury Depart 
ment, for the payment of the amount so borrowed, in tavor 
of the parties lending the same. And the said Secretary shall 
report to Congress, at the commenceme ntof each sesfion, 
the amount of money borrowed under this act from the date 
of his last report, and of whom, and on what terns it shail 
have been obtained, with an abstract of all the proposals 
submitted for the same. distinguishing between those ac- 
cepted and those rejected. 

Sec. & And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act until the location of said railroad is 

innounced by the proclamation of the President, al) the 
p wublie lands between the thirty-fourth and forty-third paral- 
lels of north latitude shall be withheld from sale, but shall 
be open to preémption by actual settlers. After the date 
of said proclamation the proceeds of the sales of ali public 
Jands for a dis of one hundred and fifty miles on each 
side of said railroad, with the exception of so much of said 
lands as is reserved for purposes of education, shall consti- 
tute a fund for the construction of the road, and for the 

the interest and the redemption of the princi 
bonds issued for said construction. 
‘ind be it further enacted, That there be, and 


tance 


pal of the 


Sec. Y. 
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f hereby, granted to the States and Territories that are, or 
may be. formed upon the lines of the herein- mentioned 
roads, for the purpose of aiding in the construction of rail 
roads to the Pacific, from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
with a branch to the navigable waters of the Columbia, every 
alternate section of land designated by odd numbers, for 


twenty-five sections in widthon each side of said road, and 


also from the western border of Texas to San Pedro and 
San Diego on the Pacific, one hundred sections of land to 
the mile; and in all cases where the United States may have 


disposed of said land or any part thereof, or from any cause 
eannot convey a legal tithe thereto, the deficiency may b 
made up from any unoccumed and unappropriated public 
Jand within the distance of fifty miles on either side of 
said road: Provided, Thatall mineral lands be 


and the same 
are hereby, excluded from the operation of this act, and 


in lieu thereot, a like quantity of unoceupied and unappro 
priated agricultural lands nearest to the line of the road 
through said minerallands may be selected: dnd provided 
Surther, That the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections within 
the boundaries heretofore named, shall be set apart for 
school purposes, which shall be exclusively applied for said 
purposes and no ouier. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. If I understand this ques- 
tion, the Senator from Mississippi has moved a 
substitute for the bill pending before the Senate, 
and now the Senator from Massachusetts offers 
a substiiute for the substitute. I do not under- 
stand that that can be done. You may amend 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi; but can you substitute another substitute 
for that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
state that the motion of the Senator from Mis- 
sisaippi is, to strike out all of the bill before the 
Senate after the enacting clause, and insert what 
he has sent to the Chair. The Senator from 
Massachusetts proposes to amend that motion by 
moving to strike out and insert what he sends to 
the Chair; which is in order. 

Mr. WILSON. I will simply say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the proposition is to build, by the Gov- 
ernment, acentral railway, commencing ata point 
between the Big Sioux and Kansas rivers, and 
going between the thirty-fourth and forty-third 
parallels, to San Francisco, setting apart one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of land on each side of that 
road, the proceeds of which are to go to the con- 
struction of the road as asinking fund, to redeem 
the bonds issued to raise money to construct the 
road. Then I propose that we give fifty sections 
of land to the mile, front Lake Superior to Puget 
Sound, for the purpose of buildinga railroad across 
that section of the country, on the forty-seventh 
or forty-ninth parallel. These are alternate sec- 
tions, in harmony with the general policy of grant- 
ing land for the construction of railroads. ‘This 
proposition grants no money whatever for that 
northern line. 

I then propose on the southern line, or the par- 
allel of 832°, between El Paso and San Pedro, or 
San Diego, on the Pacific, to give one hundred 
sections of land to the mile, excluding mineral 
lands, to build a railroad from the Rio Grande to 
the Pacific. I think the land of very little value 
there, and [ have therefore proposed that we give 
alarze amount of it for the construction of a local 
roail there. This is simply the bill which I have 
presented. 

The main proposition is toconstruct a railroad 
commencing between the Bix Sioux and the Kan- 
sas, and running between the parallels of 34° and 
43° to San Francisco. It will allow you to go 
through the South Pass, if that is the best pass, 
through the Buflalo Pass north of it, — lam 
told is a betier Pass than that, or throu®h Bridg- 
er’s Pass, or deflect south and go by way of Albu- 
querque, if that is the best route. But the road 
starts on the Missouri river and ends at San Fran- 
cisco; and for:myself I am notparticular whether 
it goes through the South ‘Pass or goes by way 
of Albuquerque, if that be the best route; and itis 
to @e constructed to San Francisco. The propo- 
sition is that the Government appoint surveyors, 
who shall locate the road, and to appropriate 
$10,000,000 annually for the construction of the 
road. I do not believe that small grants of money 
and large grants of land are to carry a railroad 
across this continent to the Pacific. 

Mr. POLK. I understand the Senator from 
Massachusetts to state that his bill provides for 
one central road, being confined between the par- 
allels of 349 and 43°. Task him if he does not 
also confine the terminus to the space between the 
mouths of the Big Sioux and the Kansas rivers? 


1 ask the Senator why not allow the terminus also || 


to float between 34° and 430? 


Missouri that he is right in his construction of 


the proposition; but I think we had better adhere |! get our cotton, in time of war. I haveso 


to It as it ts. 


Mr. POLK. I state to the Senator that part 
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of it will unhesitatingly command my vote, if the , 


terminus is allowed to be as free as the direction 
of the road. 

Mr. WILSON. I understand the Senator. I 
refer that the amendment should stand as it is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for this proposition to build a road by the 
Government; and as it is a substitute for the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Mississippi, I wish 
to call the attention of that Senator to one objec- 
tion that I have to his bill, and wiry I prefer this. 
In the first section of his bill he authorizes the 
President to contract for a railroad across the 
territory of the United States, and thus connect 
the States of the Atlantic and Pacific. I suppose 
that is meant to include the Gulf States? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir. It was a general de- 
scription, and I suppose included all the waters 
that flow into the Atlantic, whether through the 
Gulf or directly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, Iam against making 
any contracfwith any company or companies for 
building this road; and [ am against his proposi- 
tion; because, when you build the road, which I 


-understand is between four and five hundred 


miles from the line of the State of Texas to the 
State of California, you are not then within that 
distance # the people on either ocean. You will 
have to go more than five hundred miles to get to 
that part of California which is settled—near San 
Francisco; and I suppose you will have to go 
more than five hundred miles to get to the settled 
parts of Texas—at least to get to the ocean. 
The money appropriated by the Senator’s bill 
is $10,000,000; and the land, six sections, I be- 
lieve, to the mile. That money is $25,000 a mile 
for a road across there, for it is four hundred 
miles; but if you take a road through the center 
itis not g6,000 a mile. ‘That would carry the road 
on the shortest place, and it cannot be built any- 
where else for that given sum of money. The 
bill seems to propose any kind of a route any- 
where; but the sum Is so fixed that it can go to 


but one place, and that is from El Paso to the line ! 


of California; and when you start a road between 
those two points and build it, you are not much 
nearer the people than you are now. It would 
do no good. I understand this road has to go 
through Texas some eight hundred miles; I have 
not the map before me. Itis plain enough to me 
that a proposition to grant $10,000,000 and so 
much Jand—which will make thirty or forty thou- 


sand dollars a mile for that short space, twenty or. 


twenty-five thousand dollars of which would be in 
money—would be sufficient for the Texas route; 
but when you take it by any other route it Is of 
no consideration whatever. Nobody would be- 
lieve it could build a road. I do not believe that 
any private individuals, as I said before, willever 
build a road across this continent; and I do not 
think a road for the purposes for which this is 
presented will be valuable at all unless it meets 
the oceans—unless it meets the settlements on 
each side. I have no objection to giving the al- 
ternate sections of public land to any company 
that may want to build a road, so that the grant 
is not too extravagant. Ihave not examined that 
part of it; but a central road through the country 
is of great national importance. 

J am only going to say a few words about the 
commercial value of sucharoad. It is alluded to 
now in the midst of other debates, and it is said 
that nobody contends that this road will be of an 
souanainid hematients. Everybody believes it 
will be of great importance as a means of defense, 
and will save a great deal of money in the trans- 
portation of the mails. Now, it issaid that railroad 
carriage is so much more expensive than water 
carriage, that you cannot use this road for car- 
rying freight. The Senator from Massachusetts 
said that two cents per mile per ton was the lowest 
freight that was charged on railroads; and that was 
charged on coal. I recollect that when the west- 
ern road was built from Worcester to Albany, it 
underbid sloops that carried flour from Albany to 
Boston; but it turned out to be rather a hard 
trade, and they stopped it. | 

In 1814, | remember to have seen twenty wag- 


'| ons come into Providence loaded with cotton from 
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a pound, and that was tht cheapest way we could 

\ me sons 
engaged in the cotton business, and I knéw th, m 
to contract for cotton, in Memphis, Tennesse 
last fall, and have it transporied by railroad and 
steamboat to New York, for one*cent a pound 
and it was not more than one eighth ofa cen: mare 
than it would cost by steamboat to go down to 
New Orleans and from there to New York by 
water. Hundreds and thousands of bales of eo:. 
ton were ordered late in the last fall from My aa, 
phis, Tennessee, by railroad and steamboat i. 
New Yorkfat a cent a pound freight, as great q 
distance as the cotton traveled by wagons, in 1814 
at twenty centsa pound. This is the practice. 
and the reason of it is this: there has been a de. 
clining tendency in the cotton market, and they 
could make bargains and guaranty the delivery 
of the cotton in New York in fourteen days, and 
it cost orfly one eighth of a cent mage than if jt 
went all the way by water. We can get cotton 
from Memphis, Tennessee, to New York now for 
less than*common insurance. That is the differ. 
ence internal improvements have made in supply- 
ing the people of this country with materials for 
clothing, since the war of 1812. 

I have not estimated the’cost per mile per ton 
to send cotton from Memphis to New York. [ 
do not know how much the competition among 
the roads would consume of it. The cotton of 
which I speak, went up, I believe, pretty near to 
Canada before it got over to New York. It was 
fourteen days from Memphis to New York. But 
suppose railroad freight is two cents per ton per 
mile, and it will cost sixty dollars a ton, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts said, to carry freight 
over this railway. That is a very extravagant 
estimate. In my opinion it is twice as much as 
will be paid; but taking the highest estimate, I 
say that that would be three cents a pound upon 
silks. The average value of silks is six dollars 
a pound. Then it will not cost one-half of one 
per cent. to carry silk over this road, and that is 
thirty days’ interest, and you save ninety days’ 
water carriage. Aside from all your insurance, 
every cargo of silk that is going to New York 
can be got over this railroad to New York for less 
than the interest on the voyage, for less than the 
interest of the cargo, and’save ninety days or one 
and one-half per cent. 

Besides the saving of capital, besides the quick 
turning of your merchandise, you can order silks 
from China by the steamers, and draw a bill on 
London for six months, getit in New York, sell it, 
and make another voyage before the bill becomes 
due. Now you can hardly get your invoice be- 
fore the time arrives for paying for it. Such things 
as these are of great consideration. This is an 
important avenue for commerce. Besides, we 
are to consider the eight million people in the 
valley of the Mississippi; and it will cost very 
little more to take goods from San Francisco to 
the valley of the Mississippi, than it will from 
New York; but if goods were to go clear across 
the continent and back, you would carry cheaper 
than by water. You get a railroad here built by 
the Government; we can lease it out, and the 
commercial trade will pay the running expenses, 
in my deliberate judgment, and the road ean af- 
ford to carry your mails and your troops and 
munitions of war, which will more than pay the 
interest on the outlay. We now pay over two 
millions for carrying the mails, and I suppose 
last year ten millions for freight on munitions of 
war and troops, and I hope we shall not always 
have that. 

Sut people are mistaken, in my judgment, 10 
undervaluing such a communication as a mere 
means of money-making and commerce. Sixty 
dollars a ton will be a saving on the freight now 
paid on the immense amount of silk goods im- 


| ported from China; and I suppose we shall have 


| some commerce with the empire with which we 


have lately made a treaty—Japan. Sixty dollars 
a ton freight, is not the interest on the voyage 


| from Shanghaito New York, on the value of the 


cargo. Asa practical matter, if you could make 


| the voyage across the Pacific ocean in steamers, 


from Shanghai to San Francisco, accarding to the 


| rate of travel on the Atlantic—and the Pacific is a 


much better ocean, I am told, for steam naviz8- 


tion than the Atlantic—you would lay your goods 


Mr. WILSON, I will say tothe Senator from || the State of Georgia, at a freight of twenty cents i 


os 


down in New York in thirty-five days. I suppose 
the average voyage around the Cape of Good 
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Hope is one hundred and twenty or one hundre d| 
and thyty days. Therefore, I consider this of 
eat importance ina commercial point of view, 
a wellas a means of defenss >and | cannot con- 
cent to fritter away the means of this Govern- 
ment by making contracts with little corporations 
a work which everybody that I have 

uk of it, thinks is of too great magnitude for 
indivi dual enterprise to acc omplis sh. 

| will not enlarge on the means of cetting the 
money; but, if the Government makes the 
we can make the details of the a hereafter. We 
have got to pay forall the priva * property taken. 
[have seen no clause in any of these bills that 
suaranties to citizens that the y will not be 
jest d in their property. You cannot get across 
this contine nt, from the line of the 
wher +, without taking private property; and you 
must autl horize whatever company you make to 
take private property, and you must prov ide com- 
pensation for it; but there is no such thing in these 
pills. Arizona has been under settlement, I sup- 
pose, for one hundred years. There are ranches 
there, and people are there mining; and if we au- 
thorize acompany to take their property 

rovide the means of ascertaining 
making Satisfaction. That cannot be done by a 
State corporation. No State in this Union ean 
authorize a private cOmpany to go into the Terri- 
tories of the United States and take private prop- 
erty there for public use. We must doit. But 
there does not seem to be any cg ision in these 
Ils for any such purpose; and, without that, any 

ividual gwning the land in one of these cafions, 
as youc all them, these low plac es where the road 
goes through, can stop the enterp prise, and make 
terms to suit himself, 

We shall have to take jurisdiction of this mat- 
ter, and build this road; and here is a prope si ion 
to build one road by the Government, which is 
indispensable to its defense, and will be a saving 
of money in the ordinary t 
vill be of untold value in ca 
an event, 


ee 


heard 
roed . 


mo- 


,we must 
its value, and 


times of peace, and 
se of war. In such 
nobody can estimate its value. It will 
connect ‘the peop le on this side of the Roe} KY 
Mountains with the people on the other side, and 
ts ach levement will be agreat thing. It may be 
oo much to lay out inasingle year, $10,000 L000, 
Senator from Massa- 
I think that is more than can 
be judiciously laid outin one year. The prop- 
sition says the amount shall not exceed ten mil- 
li ns, and I hope less will be spent. ‘Fhat is a 
great amount to lay out in laborina single year, 
and this is prine ipally labor. Five or seven n nil- 
lions a year would be a great amount of money 
to §} ie neal judiciously. It would take an arn ry of 
men to earn $5,000,000 a year, and [ do not think 
we are in a condition to be too lavish with our 
oney. It is better to be a little longerin doing 
this s work. I should want to do nothing but look 
at th e map, and see where the population of this 
country he ad settled, withoutreference to any such 
work, to tell where to begin this road, That pop- 
ulation has stretched out beyond the border of the 
State of Missourisome hundreds of miles further 
west than it has anywhere else. The population 
of the country indicates the eastern terminus of 
this road, where it has approached furthest to the 
west, and where the means of internal commu- 
nication are now adequate. I understand that 
during the present winter they calculate to have 
railroad connection from St. Louis to St. Joseph's 
on the Missouri. Perhaps the Senator from Mis- 
Souri can say whether | am right or not. 
_Mr. POLK. ‘That road is very near comple- 
tio’. Ido not know the exact day when it is to 
be opened. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is supposed that next 
spring the cars will be running on it. ‘Thus we 
have railroad communication from New York to 
the Missouri river, with population a hundred, 
ora hundred and fifty miles beyond that. if the 
road is to be built through that section of coun try 
bordering on the Missouri, provision méist be 
made of course for taking private property, and 
making just remuneration for it. Iam no law- 
yer, but [ doubt whether any State can create a 
@rporation which can go into our territory and 
take 
this Government, 1 know they ought not to 
be able to do it, and 1 do not think they can do 
it. Gentlemen spoke the other day of our want 


} 
as the amendment of the 
chusetts ats 60 s. 


States any- | 


private property within the jurisdic tion of 


| Thelie ve Tam aboute as cood a State s-rights man as 
most Senators, and I do not know of any greater 
indignity that could be offered to a State than to 


undertake to let another State make a corporation 
to go Wl thin her borders. The States within 
whose immediate control and jurisdiction these 


corporations are, can hardly restrain them. Ifa 
railroad is made through any State in our part of 
the country, there is more loss than there is rain 
} , for they carry in their 
and although I have alw: 
rrovements, f have alw: 

sity of having to let th private 


to the owners of land 
litigation and s 

voted for these imy 
erretted the ne 





enterprises tra ae upon the rights of the own- 
ers of propert ! would not permit any Gov- 


ernment in fa > Wi 
} 


rid to invade the rights of the 
people within the Territories of the United States 
but the Government of the United States. We 
ought to take care of their rights. Here is arange 
on this route of some fourteen hundred miles 
through the Territories of the United States, sev- 
eral hundred of which are thickly settled, « and we 
propose to let the dogs loose and tie the stones 
down; to let these people go in and take their 
property without any provision for the ir 
This Government ought to take care of the m, and 
ought to be liberal esa them, and if this propo- 
prevails, I hope that from this time onws ard 
there will be a reservation in every grant of land 
that we shall have a right to go throuch it, and 
take itat proper prices to be paid hereafter. Under 
the original bill, however, if the contract pro- 
posed to be made, shall be entered int to, youcan- 
notalter it. It presents to my mind a very dan- 
rerous experiment. If, however, the Government 
undertake to do this work and do it wisely, 
they can do justic ce man who owns a 
t 1 the whole route, and we ought to 
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ora dozen corpora- 
tions, should get hold of it, they can run riot, and 
lay waste every man’s prope rty from here to the 
Pacific without any means of redress provided. 
I say the Government is the proper power to 
build this read—and I would greatly prefer to 
build it by oud Government—and I do not know 
of any other way in which you can control it, 
and keep it out of the hands of the Wall-street 
speculators. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. It 
my intention, Mir. President, to consume 
moment of the time of the Senate in the discus- 
sion of this bill. Every vote that I have given, 
every n entth n that I have made since the discus- 
sion of the subject commenced, has been with the 
view ¢ Phevine ah edy action, by the Senate, upon 
this bill; but perhaps I may as well, at this time, 
state two or three reasons why I shall vote against 
the bill upon its final pas sage. The question has 
assumed a shape which aaa itincumbent on me 
to do so. 

The amendment offered 

Mississippi [Mr. Davis] does not come up to 
what I would require in many particulars; but if 
thatamendment were out of the way, I understand 
there is a proposition before the Senate to be 
acted upon, which was merely withdrawn for the 
purpose of testing the Senate upon the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from mers ie The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] comes forward 
with a proposition in lieu of the o vivian! bill, au- 
torizine x the Secretary of the Interior to receive 
proposals for the construction of three roads from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific side of the continent. 
This proposition is so enormous, it proposes to 
fix upon the country so great an expenditure, 
that, situated as I am, I feel called upon to give 
some reasons W =f I shall vote against it. There 
are other considerations in connection with the 
original bill, and some positions said to have 
been assumed by the party to which I belong, 
that I think untenable and unauthorized ; hence 
1 shall assign some few reasons, not consuming 
much of the time of the Senate, why I shall vote 
against these propositions at the present ses- 
sion. 

Mr. President, to the extent that I have been 
instructed in the doctrines of either of the par- 
ties of this country, I have been trained in the 
school of the strict constructionists; and, accord- 
ing to my understanding of the Constitution of 


was not 
a single 


by the Senator from 
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clearly unconstitutional. I know, in referense to 
works of internal improvement to be constructed 
by the Federal Government, it is difficult to de- 
termine where the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment begins and where it ends. It is somewhat 
difficult to determine what character of improve- 


ment is ck arly within the Constitution, or, in 
other words, to determine what particular char- 
acter of improveme nt is national and what is 
local. I know the eres is hard to draw in 
many instances; for local works approach na 

tional works so close] “f that the line of division 
is scarcely within the reach of the human intel- 


lect; bait there are some chings which are certain 

W e cannot tell exactly when the light of day 
terminates, and the shades of night be TIN; but we 

can tell when it is mid-day, when the sun is at 
his meridian,and when midnight darkness is upon 
us. So we can determine the character of some 
of the works of internal improvement; we can 
tell when they are glaringly unconstitutional. 

I have been taught, and it is my settled con- 
viction, that in all questions of doubt, (admitting 
even that it was a doubtful question,) as to the 
constitutional power of Congress in reference to 
internal improvements, Congress should desist 
from the exercise of a doubtful power; and before 
its exercise Congress should look to the source of 
all our power to define specially the extent of the 
authori y to be exercised by the legislative body. 
I have also learned that in doubtful questions of 
this kind we should pursue principle. Mr. Jef- 
fers vn Jaid it down as a fundamental rule, in all 
doubtful questions, to pursue principle; and in 
the pursuit of a correct principle, you can never 
reach a wrong conclusion. What is the principle 
involved here? We assume, placing it upon the 
best ground on which it can be placed, that itis a 
doubtful power at least. Then, falling back upon 
the rule laid down by Mr. Jefferson, what is the 
It is to call upon the source of all 
powe r before you exercise a doubtful authority. 

If we continue the course of exereising doubt- 
ful constitutional powers Abe Constitution will, in 
avery short time, cease, as it has, ina great meas- 
ure, already ceased, to exist. I confess that | was 
somewhat refreshed the other day when the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Bensamiy] took up this 
question. I really felt gratified that the fact, the 
creat fact, that a Constitution exists in this coun- 
try, had not been altogether lost sight of, and that 
there was here and there a member of this body 
who still had a knowledge of the existence of the 
Constitution, and was disposed to recur to its 
provisions, and call the country to their proper 
exercise 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] con- 
eratulated himself be: on the Senator from Louis- 
jana coming over to the school of the strict con- 
structionists; he congratulated himself upon the 
acquisition the Democratic party had made in re- 
ceiving the accession of so distinguished an indi- 
vidual to the doctrines of a strict construction of 
the Constitution. Well, sir, | think we may con- 
gratulate the countgy on it; I think we may feel 
proud of the ecquilioh but if the same rule laid 
down by the Senator, as applied to the Senator 
from Louisiana, be applied to himse If, it would 
seem that when he is contending for the opposite 

construction of the Constitution, he is becoming 
a little latitudinous, and he is about to occupy the 
former position of the Senator from Louisiana. 
While I was gratified on the one hand to welcome 
the Senator from Louisiana into our ranks asa 
strict constructionist, I regretted extremely on the 
other to lose the Senator from Mississippi by his 
roing over to the doctrines of the latitudina- 
rians. 

The power to construct this road is placed, by 
the friends of the bill, upon that provision 6 f the 
Constitution which says that C ongress shall have 
power to declare war. Because the power 1s con- 
ferred upon Congress to declare war, does the in- 
ference follow that Congress even has the ri¢ht 
to declare war unless it is necessary and proper 
todo so? Does the fact that we have the power 

to declare war, imply that we must improperly 
exercise the power because it is conferred? Wot 
at all. 

,ut when it says that Congress shall have power 
to declare war, the Constitution goes on to say 
that Congress ‘shall have power to raise an army. 
Why? Admitting that this is an express grant, 


rine iple ¢ 


of powerto go into the States with anational road. |i the country, I look upon this measure as being |) it sinks into and becomes an incident to the power 
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to declare war. ‘The raising and maintaining of 
armies 18 a necessary incident to a declaration of 
war; but it should be nece: sary and proper to _ 
declare war first, and then to raise your armies 
as incident to a declaration of war when made. 

When you raise your armies, the Constitution 
says that allappropriations for their maintenance 
shall not exist more thantwo years. Why? Le- 
cause it was Jooked upon as a dangerous power. 

In the event of a declaration of war, the Consti- 
tution of the country makes the President of the 

United States commander of the Army and the 

Navy; in other words, it places the sword in the 
Executive hand, but it gives Congress the power 
to control appropriations, and prohibits Congress 
from fhaking any appropriations for the support | 
of the Army beyond two years. 

Now, the question comes up, is it necessary and 
proper to declare war? Is it necessary and proper 
to raise and maintain an army in const quence of 
a declaration of war? If itis not necessary to ex- 
ercise the war power, is it necessary to exercise 
any of the incidents that flow from the exercise of 
the war power? In the first place, we assume that 
it 18 not necessary to exercise the war power. It 
not being necessary to exercise the war power, of 
course it is not necessary to exercise any one of 
the incidents necessary or proper to carry the war- 
making power into effect. Let me read the pro- 
visions of the Constitution on this subject im con- 
nection; 

* The Congress shall have power to declare war,”’ e 
> ; : * to raise and supportarmies ; but no appro- 
pation of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two yvears,”’ " ° **to provide for calling 
forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.”’ 

These are all express grants of power. Then 
the Constitution declares, in reference to the enu- 
merated powers, that Congress shall have author- 
ity 

* ‘To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.”? 

In the first place, it is not necessary to declare 
war; itis not necessary now to exercise the war 
power. It not being necessary to exercise any 
one of these powers at the present time, itis not 
necessary and proper to construct the Pacific rail- 
road as an incident to carry into effect the war 
vower, when it Is not ne cessary to exercise it. 
The President of the United States says on this 
subject, in his late annual message: ’ 

** Whilst disclaiming all authority to appropriate money 
for the construction of this road, [the Pacific railroad,} ex 
cept that derived from the war-inaking power ofthe Const 
tution, there are important collateral considerations urging 
us to undertake the work as speedily as possible.” 

The President himself then disclaims all power 
on the part of the Federal Government to make 
this road, unless it is under the war power; but 
he says there are other reasons why this road 
should be made. Now, let me ask every man 
who is a strict constructionist, and is willing to 
abide by the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Constitution, if you restrict this measure to the 
war power, and the Presiden@@f the United States 
disclaims the power to exist anywhere else, is it 
necessary and proper now to constructa railroad 
that is to cost $200,000,000, in order to carry out 
the war-making power of the Constitution? What 
great emergency is upon the country? What 
great exigency exists? Why is it nece8sary to 
expend two, or six, or eight hundred million 
dollara in the construction of a road that is not 
essential to carry out the war-making power? 

I cannot consent, that because the road will be 
a convenience in the event of a war, for carrying 
troops and munitions of war and all that pertains 
to an army, we have therefore the power to con- 
struct it, or to appropriate land and money to se- 
cure its construction as this bill provides, and 
then give it to the Territories through which the 
road may pass when they become States. If we } 
can do ut, why may we not begin at Maine on our 
extreme northeastern boundary, and construct a 
line of railroad to Boston, and from Boston to 
New York, and from New York to Philadelphia, | 
and from Philadelphia to Baltimore, and from 
Baltimore to Washington, and from Washington | 
to Kichmond, and from Richmond to Lynchburg, | 
and from Lynchburg to Knoxville, and from 
Knoxville to Chattanooga, and from Chattanooga 
to Memphis, and thence to Little Rock in i 
ansas, a direct connection over a line stretching 
through the country? Would not such a line of | 


road be just as much a war measure, and be just 
as necessary and proper, as an exercise of the war 
power, as itis to construct a road from here to 
the Pacific ocean? If we have the power in the 
one ease to construct a road from Little Rock or 
any place on the western boundary of Missouri, 
or any other point, to the Pacific ocean, and pay 
out money and public lands for it, is it not just | 
as consUtutional, is it not just as negessary and 
proper for the Government to come forward and 
relieve those States who are now groaning under 
the heavy debts that they have contracted for the 
construction of the roads | have mentioned? Can 
it not just as well do that as continue these roads 
to the Pacific, and surrender the line to the States 
through which it may be constructed? If we can 
make the road and surrender it in the one case, 
we can appropriate for one that is already con- 
structed in the other. 

I shall not undertake on this occasion to give 
any learned disquisition on the Constitution; I 
claim to understand it for myself. I shall exer- 
cise my privileges here according to my under- 
standing of the Constitution of the country. Ido 
not think the Constitution authorizes the con- | 
struction of this road by the Federal Government. | 
If, however, we now construct this road as a war 
measure, let me ask, after the road is constructed, 
what defense have you given to California by it? 
That appears to be the great object in view; and 
the idea is kept before the Senate and the country | 
that our Pacific coast is in great danger, and that | 
those of our ciuzens who have emigrated there 
will never be in acondition to protect themselves. | 
It is said we must have a road by which men, 
munitions of war, and all those things necessary 
to the defense of a free people can be taken to 
Califcrnia. Is there no gallantry, is there no pa- 
triotism, is there no love of country and the Union 
in the State of California as in the other States? 
I should think there was some there as well as 
here. J will not do that people injustice. I be- 
lieve California is competent to defend herself. 
Give her the same means, the same instrumental- 
ities that are exercised by the other States, and 
California will defend herself. 

But suppose the road was constructed to Cali- 
fornia: our great danger, it is said, lies in appre- | 
hended descents from some great maritime Power. 
Some foreign Power is toattack our Pacific coast, 
and therefore a railroad is necessary to its defense. | 
Suppose your road was constructed to day: would | 
it protect California from any maritime Power? | 
What would protect her from a British, or a 
French, or any other fleet that might be prepared 
to make a descent on her coast? Why, after your 
road is constructed, you must have forts, you must | 
have harbors, you must have arsenals, you must 
have dock-yards, or else you have no defense. But | 
suppose you pass to the other end of the line, and, 
without the road, construct forts and arsenals 
and dock-yards on the Pacific coast,as you have 
done on the Atlantic: are not the people of Cali- 
fornia as competent to defend themselves as we 
are? By the time we construct this road, which 
will notbe less than twenty-five or perhapsa much 
greater number of years, they will be more com- 
petent to defend themselves against any foreign 
aggressions than we were when we succeeded in 
achieving the independence that we now enjoy. | 

It is not necessary, it is not proper to carry into | 
effect any one of the expressly granted powers in 
the Constitution. If they need forts, if they need 
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people to carry on a war successfully. We Seem 
to go on the idea, in making arguments for this 
road, that they are never to be competent there 
to the construction of any of the implements ne. 
cessary successfully to carry on a war. 

The President disclaims the power-existing in 
the Constitution unless itis derived from the y ar 
power. This is an honest difference of opinion, 
I do not believe it can be derived from that power, 
There have been some others who claim the power 
as arising from the power in the Constitution to 
regulatecommerce. Ido not thinkthat provision 
in the Constitution which provides for the regy. 
lation of commerce, confers power on Congress 
to make or tocreate commerce. Some derive the 
power from that proven of the Constitution 
which authorizes Congress to establish post off. 
ces and/post roads. I do not believe the languae 
employed in the Constitution to be someant. The 
debates of the convention do not show that Cop. 
gress was to make and construct roads through 
the country. Itmeant, I think, simply and plaialy, 
that where there were lines of communication, 
Congress might establish them as the govern. 
mental channels through which communications 
of this kind might go, but net to construct roads, 
They may establish and recognize them as post 
roads, but not construct them. 

It seems, from the multifarious views taken of 
the constitutional power to pass this measure bg its 
friends, that it as no specific or definite location, 
It isa kind of migratory powe? that is wander- 
ing about in the Constitution, seeking some place 
to make a Jocation. Then I come back to the text 
that I started with: placing it upon the best ground 
possible, it is a doubtful question; and being a 
doubtful question, I, as a Democrat, favoring a 
strict construction of the Constitution, say Con- 


| gress should desist from the exercise of the power; 


arsenals, if they need dock-yards, coming within || 


the meaning and purview of the Constitution, as 

it has been acted on again and again, give them to 

California. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 

Simmons] stated the other day that, if an army of | 
thirty-five thousand men, were placed gn the Pa- | 
cific coast, and they had to be supplied by means | 
of this road from the Atlantic States, it would cost | 
us over one hundred million dollars per annum 
to sustain them, Then we shall expend a much | 
larger sum per annum for sustaining that force | 


| than your whole War Department costs, going 


upon the idea that California and the Pacific coast 
are never to be ina condition to defend themselves. 
I think the time will come, and long before this 
railroad is completed, when, on the other side of | 
the mountains, on the great slope that leads to 


and before the power is exercised, if this Govern- 
ment is to be preserved a free Government, let us 
go to the States that made the Constitution, and 
ask them for an enlargement of our authority or 
to definitely and distinctly define what power Con- 
gress shall exercise in reference to works of inter- 
nal improvement. 
sut to make this road a little more plausible, 
and, as it were, to hang it as a millstone around 
the neck of the Democratic party, the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. Gwiy] re- 
ferred to the national convention which sat at 
Cincinnati in 1856. He says that that conven- 
tion passed a resolution favoring the construction 
of this road as a part of the Democratic plat- 
form; that it was laid down asa tenet of the Dem- 
ocratic party; thag it was adhered to by the party, 
and recommended by the President; and hence 
all the Senators on this side of the Chamber are 
considered bound to go for this measure. In the 
first place, Mr. President, I do not understand 
the resolution alluded to, as the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia understands it. On the first day of the 
sitting of that convention, Mr. Hallett, who by- 
the-by is generally a considerable man at gather- 
ings of this kind, and is very expert as well as 
talented in the preparation of resolutions, intro- 
duced the following resolution: 
** Resolved, That a committee of one delegate from each 
State, to be selected by the delegation thereot, be appointed 
to report resolutions, and that all resolutions in retation to 


the platform of the Democratic party be referred to said 
committee, On presentation, without debate.”’ 


On the third day of the convention, Mr. Hal- 
lett, as chairman of that committee, made this 
report: 

‘*T have been instructed, as the chairman of the coni- 


mittee on resolutions, to report to this convention the plat- 
Jorm of resolutions which they have adopted. [ am also 1n- 


| structed by the committee to say, that the portion of the 


the Pacific coast, the people there will know how | 


to make cannon as well as we do here; they will 
know how to manufacture powder, ball, and all 


resolutions Which relates to Kansas and Nebraska, and 
those propos! tions concerning the administration of the Gen- 
eral Government, have been adopted by the committee with 


|| entire unanimity, every member from every State having 


signified his perfect acquiescence in these resolutivis. 
There is another and very important class of resolugions, 
relating to the foreign policy of the country. While these 
resolutions have been recommended by the committee ®s 4 
portion of the plattorm, it is proper to state, that they were 
not adopted with entire unanimity.’ 


Mark this; and then he adds: 


‘I am also instructed to report a resolution, as recom- 
mended by the committee, concerning communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans.” 


He reports the resolutions in regard to the 
Pacific railroad, not as part of the platform. 


the other implements necessary and proper for a {| Then comes the platform of resolutions reported, 
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ned by **B. F. Hallett; chairman;’’ and this is 








‘The following is the resolution with respect to overland 


ication With the Pa 
Then comes the resolution,an outside measure, 
wot laid down as a tenet or article of faith, which 


was adopted by the Democratic party in that con- 
yeption. This resoluuon was taken up, and Mr. 
H.Saulsbury, of Delaware, moved to lay it on the 
table. When we come to read this resolution, all 
that it did was to assert the duty of Congress to 
exercise all its constitutional power on the sub- 
soot. it did not even assume that Congress had 
‘any power in the matter. If they had none, it 
was a nullity dnd meant nothing at all. The res- 
olution was taken up, and Mr. Saulsbury, of Del- 
aware, moved to lay itonthe table. This motion 
prev iled—yeas 154, nays 120; and the resolu- 
tion was laid upon the table. The convention 
then, after having completed the Democratic plat- 
form, proceeded to the nomination of their can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States. 
Mr. Buchanan was nominated. The nomination 
was over, the platform complete; the creed of the 
Democratic party, so far as that convention went, 
was finished. In the evening session, after the 
candidate for the PreSidency was nominated, Mr. 
Shields, of Missouri, presented the following res- 
olMuOns: 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to construct, sO far as it has constitutional power so to do, 
a sate overland communication within our own territory 
between the Pacific and Atlantic States.” 

Then the original resolution, which had been 
rejected, Was offered in lieu of this, at the re- 
quest of the Wisconsin delegation. The original 
resolution was adopted, in these words: 

“Resolved, That the Democratic party recognizes the 
great importance, in a political and commercial point of 
view, of a safe and speedy communication through our 
wn territory between the Atlantie and Pacific coasts of 
the Union, and that it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise all its constitutional power to the attain- 






ment of that object, thereby binding the Union of these 
States in indissoluble bonds, and opening to the rich com- 


merce of Asia an overland transit from the Pacifie to the 
Mississippi river and the great lakes of the North.” 

Mark you, the President was nominated at 
this time, and this resolution was adopted merely 
as suggestive, it having once been rejected by: 
decided vote. It was not adopted as part of the 
platform, but simply as an outside, straggling 
resolution in the convention. The Vice President 
was then nominaged ; and in the acceptance of his 
nomination, hear what his language is, and this 
goes to show that he did not understand that 
resolution as being a part of the platfogn: 

“The platform you have so unanimously adopted*”’— 
—not the resolution that had been once rejected, 
and taken up and adopted as an outside measure; 
but— 

—‘The platform you have so unanimously adopted, I 
heed not, as a State-rights man, say I cordially approve 
and indorse.’? 

What construction does the Vice President put 
upon this resolution? What construction does 
everybody else put upon a resolution which has 
been sent forth to the country as being a Demo- 
cratic measure, as an article of the Democratic 
faith? I say, according even to the proceedings 
of that convention, it is no article of the faith of 
the party to which | belong. It is no tenet of my 
creed, and I consider myself a Democrat, and do 
not look on it as adopted by the convention. It 
is merely thrown out as suggestive; it is nothing 
more than mere apocrypha; it is no tenet, no arti- 
cle of our faith. I remember very well, that after 
the nomination was made, the question came up 
as to whether this plank had been laid down as 
part of our creed, and I know that in the section 
of country where I was during the canvass, it was 
repudiated and condemned by all as not being 
sh of the Democratic faith. I know that Mr. 

suchanan was not understood in that region as 
entertaining opinions favorable to the Pacific rail- 
road and admitting its constitutionality. Al- 
though the opinion may have been expressed, and 
it may have lain hidden somewhere else, yet 


during that canvass it was not before the public | 


mind as a measure of the Democratic party. On 
the contrary, I well remember the surprise with 
which, in my section, the people received news 
rom the State of California, after the election was 
Over, after victory had perched “upon the Demo- 
cratic standard, that Mr. Buchanan had written a 
etter to California, committing himself to the Pa- 
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cific railroad; and it was so surprising that some 
even looked upon that letter, being published after 
the election was over, as a hoax, as not authentic, 
as gotten up for the occasion. But let that be as 
it may, the letter was written in September, went 
to California and did its work there, if it did any. 
I do not know whether it influenced the election 
there or not, but it was not known in the region 
of country from which I come until after the elec- 
tion was over, and it took us by surprise. I know 
there are some in my section of the country who 
are for a Pacific railroad, without regard to the 
Constitution, without regard to the existence of 
the power anywhere, and who look upon it as a 
great measure. For myself, however, I prefer, 
on such questions, to consult the Constitution of 
my country. 

Mr. President, even if the Cincinnati conven- 
tion had laid it down as an article of the Demo- 
cratic faith, as a tenet in our creed, I should like 
to know of what binding force resolutions and 
tenets and articles of faith laid down by conven- 
tions insmodern times, are upon any party what- 
ever? think about this convention as I have 
thought about all conventions, from my earliest 
advent into public life to the present time. We 
know how these conventions are gotten up. We 
know the objection that was urged against the 
congressional caucus system in 1824, and we 
know that Andrew Jackson, being the people’s 
man and a great advocate of popular rights, was 
brought forward as the most fit and suitable indi- 
vidual to break up the old congressional caucus 
system. Experience and observation, however, 
have satisfied my mind that the old congressional 
caucus system was infinitely preferable to your 
recent national convention system. In the one 
case, the members of Congress who made the 
nomination felt that they had some responsibility 
resting upon them, and when they went to their 
congressional districts they were responsible for 
the nominee who was put upon the country as a 
candidate for the Presidency. How have your 
national conventions been gotten up? Ido not 
say it out of any disrespect, but I refer to it as a 
historical fact, that a large proportion of the per- 
sons who attend national conventions, go there 
without representing anybody. Little meetings, 
irresponsible caucuses get together, and appoint 
delegates to go to the conventions. They are 
men who, when they look to their congressional 
district, see that somebody represents it in Con- 
gress; when they look to their legislative district, 
they see that somebody represents it in the Legis- 
lature; they find the various places filled at home, 


‘and they go into a convention with their little 


amount of stock, to make the best and safest in- 
vestment of it they can, and the candidate who 
can come forward, and, through his friends, hold 
out the greatest amount of appliances, fair or 
unfair, is the one who secures their support, and 
obtains a nomination. 

Mr. President, I most sincerely hone the time 
will come when the people of the United States 
will have the constitutional right to elect their own 
President. Do they elect him now? No; they 
do not. Packed conventions are got up, and they, 
by the means to which I refer, make a nomina- 
tion either on one side or the other. Democrats 
or Black Republicans, Democrats or Whigs, Dem- 
ocrats or Americans, make their nominations in 
conventions, and submit them to the American 
people. Although our people are in theory a free 
people, and are supposed to elect their President, 
the fact is that in practice, the conventions have 
made the choice before they are called upon to 
vote; and after these conventions, on the one side 
and on the other, have chosen a President, the 


| freemen of this country are brought up to the 


ballot-box and taken through the ridiculous mock- 
ery of voting for electors for President. I have 
gone for the nominees of conventions, and I have 
been in conventions; but need I stultify myself; 
need I deceive myself; do I not see their tend- 
ency—an alarming, corrupting, and dangerous 
tendency? There was one distinguished man 
whom I greatly admired; whose remains now re- 
pose in a neighboring State to my own; who has 
a permanent abiding place in the affections of his 
countrymen, and especially of his own State. | 
allude to Mr. Calhoun; and his State is selected 
as the place for the action of another cgnvention 
in direct opposition to the views which he enter- 
tained in reference to those conventions which 
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have been fixing Presidents on the country. Mr. 
Galhoun fought the caucus system; he fought the 
convention system; he contended for the great 
principle that the people should elect the Presi- 
dent themselves, or that he should be elected in 
the manner pointed out by the Constitution. How 
is itdone now? Have the people the constitu- 
tional power? No. We talk about free Govern- 
ment, and the exercise of the elective franchise; 
but the people have no power to elect a President. 
The Constitution of the United States confers the 
power upon the States to appoint a certain number 
ofelectors, in such manner as the Legislature may 
prescribe. All the States give the election of elec- 
tors to the people save one, and that is South Car- 
olina: and I regret that she has not done it; but 
the pyivilege of voting for electors is exercised by 
the people at the mere grace and favor and con- 
descension of the State Legislature. 

I hope the time will come when the American 
people can for themselves, in a constitutional 
way, settle who shall be their Chief Magistrate. 
Would it not be better that the organic law of the 
land should be so changed as never to take the 
election before the House of Representatives in 
the event of no one of the candidates receiving a 
majority of all the votes? Ifa dozen candidates 
run, and no one reteives a majority of all the 
votes, yet the people have indicated at the ballot- 
box whom they prefer. Every State of the Union 
might run a candidate; the people might vote for 
few or many, as they saw proper; and the pref- 
erence of the people would be indicated in refer- 
ence to men, whom, by service, by association, 
by merit, and by their public acts, had got their 
esteem and confidence, even though in particular 
localities. Suppose a dozen should run, and no 
one should have a majority. Change your or- 
ganic daw, send the two highest back to the peo- 
ple, and let it be settled by them just as it is now 
settled by the House of Representatives. Il 
would to-morrow prefer to see an election made 
by the House of Representatives, much as | re- 
pudiate that provision of our Constituuon, rather 
than by an irresponsible convention. They do 
settle it; they do make Presidents; and we know 
it is practically so. It is not worth while to dis- 
cuss the point, which will be the safest—men 
who have merit in their districts, and have found 
their way as Representatives of a free people to 
the other Hall, and there voting by States, or ir- 
responsible national conventions. 

I have gone thus far to show that I do not ree- 
ognize everything that may emanate from an ir- 
responsible convenfion, as having a binding force 
upon me as an article of the Democratic faith. I 
look on these conventions, in fact, as In violation 
of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitus 
tion of the United States. Why do I say so? 
One convention of one party meets and nontin- 
ates its man, and the other convention meets and 
nominates its candidate. There are only two 
candidates before the country, and the people, as 
I remarked before, come forward and ratify what 
the conventions have done; but when we come 
to look to the Constitution of the United States 
and the views of those who framed it, we find 
that that instrument, after declaring the mode in 
which the President shall be chosen by the elect- 
ors, goes on to provide: 


“The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the cer 
tificates, and the votes shall then be counted. ‘The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed ; and if®o person have such 
majority, then, from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as Pres 
ident, the House of Representatives shall choose.’?’ 


The original provision was, that in the event 
of a failure to elect by the electors, no more than 
five names should go before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Constitution was amended, and 
the number narrowed down to three. What does 
this contemplate? What is the idea held out? 
What is the theory inculcated? It is, that you 
shall have a greater number to vote for than two, 
at one time five, and at another time three, ac- 
cording to the Constitution. But the convention 
system says no, the people shall only have two 
to choose from. I look upon the proceedings of 
conventions, especially when there are only two, 
as coming directly in conflict with the spirit, if 
the letter, of the Constitution, by depriving 


not iter, 
the people of the benefit of choice from five or 
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three, as the case may be, when an election goes 
before the House of Representatives. 

J repeat, [ have acted with conventions becaus¢ 
there have generally been but two in the country. 
Sometimes, to be sure, we have had an outside 
candidate nominated; but I have acted with my 
party and gone for the nominee of its convention. 
Ido not, however, admit the correctness of the 
principle, nor do I admit the orthodoxy of the 
resolution laid down at the Cincinnati convention, 
which | look upon as irresponsible to a very great 
extent, and as being a resolution to control the 
Democratic party. ° 

Mr. President, after this digression, I will re- 
turn to the line of my argument. I shal! goagainst 
the original bill, and against all the amendments, 
I may vote for some of them tn lieu of the original 
bill, as a preference between the two. First, I 
conceive, under the war-making power, it not 
being necessary to exercise that power, it is not 
necessary to exercise any one of the incidents 
necessary and proper to carry it into effect. In 
the next place, when yqu attempt to impose it 
upon me as a measure of the Democratic party, 
I do not recognize it as a measure of the Demo- 
cratic party. Ido not recognize it as a tenet or 
article of faith of the Democratic party as laid 
down by the Cincinnati convention. 

But, if these two grounds were out of the way, 
I should be opposed to it on the ground of expe- 
diency. Instead of reading the sections of the 
bill, | shall read from the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Califormia, in which he ex- 
plains the sections of his bill, and take them ae 
being more lucid and conclusive than the sections 
themselves. He says, in his speech made during 
the last session of Congress,in explanation of this 
bill: , 

* The fifth section requires the contracting party to pro 
ceed without delay to locate the general route of the road, 
and to furnish the President with a map of the same, who 
shall cause the public lands for forty miles on each side of 
the road to be surveyed, and the Indfan titles thereto, if any, 
extinguished. [1 also gives the right of preemption to the 
lands not granted to the contracting party, but withholds 
them from settlement until the lands granted are selected.”’ 

Now, I propose in my way to examine that 
proposition. ‘The President is authorized first to 
make a contract with a corporation or individuals, 
and then he is to cause all lands to be surveyed 
within forty miles on each side of the road. On 
this point, let me advert to some other features of 
the Cincinnati Democratic platform, if | may dig- 
nify it with that appellation. There are some 
things laid down in it which I approve heartily 
and cordially. It admonishes the country against 
monopolies; it admonishes the country against 
class ataiotien, in substance; it admonishes the 
country against corporations, and against the ex- 
ercise of doubtful powers. Well, what do we 
find here? According to thig interpretation of 
the fifth section of the bill, what does it provide? 
That you shall make a contract with parties, and 
if the contract is made, forty miles on each side 
of the road shall be surveyed. 

Another provision of the bill grants to the party 
with whom the contract is made, each alternate 
section for twenty miles on each side of the road, 
It further guaranties that even where the Indian 
titles are not yet extinguished, this Government 
is to go forward and extinguish the Indian titles to 
promote and advance the interests of the company 
with whomacontract may we made. Is notthisa 
monopoly? Isitnotanenormous grant? If the 
land ig of no accqunt, they cannot make the road; 
if the land is good, it is too much to grant. What 
is the supposed length.of this road ? 
to some surveys it 1s twenty-five hundred miles; 
but I believe by none is it less than two thousand. 
Let us_take the shortest distance—two thousand 
miles. Weare to set apart and commence ex- 
tinguishing the Indian titles to the land for,twenty 
miles on each side, giving each alternate section 
to the company. A grant of the alternate sec- 
tions for twenty miles on each side would make 
a solid belt twenty miles wide and two thousand 
miles long. Well, if it is of no account; if it is 
barren, sterile, arid, unproductive land, they can- 
not make the road with it. If it is rich, fertile, 
good land, fit for the habitation of man, it is too 
much to grant. 
twenty miles wide of the public land, are to go at 
gne single sweep! Here is a grant toa company 
of forty thousand square miles of territory, equal 


According | 


Two thousand miles long and | 








—think of it. We would goto war; we would fight 
France, England,and every other maritime Power 
upon God’s habitable globe, if they were to make 
a demand on us for any of our territory; and here 
we propose to give away forty thousand square 
miles. ‘There 1s not much difference between 
monopolies and corporations at home, and for- 
eign Powers abroad, especially if they are mo- 
narchical. Here is a grant of country two thou- 
sand miles long and twenty miles wide—forty 
thousand square miles. Go to the State from which 
I come, with a population of a million, and what 
is the area of her territory? Itis only forty-five 
thousand square miles. Go to the great State of 
New York, with a population of three millions, 
and what is her area? Forty-seven thousand 
square miles. Go to Ohio, with a population of 
two anda half millions, and her number of square 
miles is only thirty-nine thousand. Here, ata 
single grant, at a single dash of the pen, the Con- 
gress of the United States is to grant to a corpo- 
ration a monopoly of enough territory to make a 
sovereign State larger than the great State @f Ohio, 
and nearly as large as Tennessee or New York. 

But, does the enormity of the thing stop here? 
No. After you have granted to them absolutely 
forty thousand square miles—and some portion 
of itis said to be the best land on the face of the 
earth, but other portions, I suppose, are not good 
—you grant them the preémption of the remain- 
ing sections. So says the Senator from Califor- 
nia, in his interpretation of the sections of this 
bill. Think of it! Forty thousand square miles 
absolutely, and a preémption right to as much 
more! ‘Take England, with her powerful navy, 
the great Power of the commercial world, and the 
principal Power of Europe, France and Austria 
not excepted, and the basis for her action is only 
fifty thousand square miles. England, proud and 
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| adequate to pay the bonds, principal ana interes 





t, and 
I may alxo 


hence they inserted that date for their payment; 
be permitted to observe, that nineteen tears being x 
to be the term of lilp of one generation, it was not ina re 
priate to apply, in the building of this great work, the o1 
Jeffersonian doctrine, tat each generation should provide 
for the payment of its own debts.” , - 

When we examine the letter of Mr. Jof. rson 
here referred to, we find that he had been lookipe 
at some of the tables of mortality in Europe, and 
he found that of the adult pe rsons €Xisting at any 


particular period of time, in nineteen years the 


IPPOred 


/ majority of those adult persons would have passed 


from time to eternity. Hence he fixed nineteen 
years as the duration of a generation of adults 
These bonds are to fall due in nineteen years 

« 9 


| presuming that by that time the price we are to 


pay for carrying the mail will more than liquidate 
the interest and the principal. 

Well, suppose the road pays it; suppose we 
take the interest and the principal both out of the 
mail service: does not the Government still owe 
the money on the bonds? When your nineteen 
years have expired, the other doctrine that Mr. 
Jefferson wished to warn his countrymen against, 
leaving debts to posterity, stands untouched. Can- 
not we understand this thigg? We may bam- 
boozle each other if we will; we may attempt to 
bamboozle the people; but when we bring our 
minds to the proposition, we cannot be mistaken, 
The proposition is to give the $25,000,000, and 
the Government is to be paid in mail service, in- 
terest and principal; but how is the Government 
to pay the bonds? Have you any clause in this 


, bill saying where the Government i@to cet the 


425,000,000 from? You issue bonds, create debts, 
and provide no way in which the debts are to be 
paid. Isthat Mr. Jefferson’s doctrine? If that 
was the doctrine taught by the illustrious Jeffer- 


, son, I confess that I have been so obtuse that I 


| potent as she is, with a navy that keeps in terror | 


the civilized world, has only an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles upon which she operates; but, 
ata single grant, the Congress of the United States 
is prepared to give away the foundation of anem- 
pire toa railroad company, ora party with whom 
the Government may make a contract. 

We see, then, Mr. President, how we are going 
on; we see where the legislation of this country 
is tending. I know that when I refer to such 
things, my strictures are attributed to early prej- 
udice and training; but I speak. great truths, 
The tendency of the legislation of this country is 
to build up monopolies. The tendency of the 
legislation of this country is to build up the money 
power. The tendency of the legislation of this 
country is to concentrate power in the hands of 
the few. The tendency of the legislation of this 
country is for classes, and against the great mass 
of the people. How much legislation is done 
here for the people? 
dividuals and classes? How much is done in all 
the States for classes, and how much for the peo- 
ple? Sir, of all your legislation here, a very small 
proportion is for the great mass of the people, 


| while four fifths of it is for individuals and for 


-and a preémption right; it goes further. 
| from Mississippi to the original bill. 


mortal man now sees or understands. 


classes. 


have not understood it; but precisely the reverse 
was the doctrine taught by him. We are doing the 
precise thing he admonished us against, even in 
this miniature proposition to expend $25,000,000. 
Most of the estimates to construct the road put 
its cost at over one hundred million dollars. Does 
not every Senator here know, does not every man 


| in the country know, that if the Government un- 


dertakes to construct this road, it will not stopat 


 $100,000,000, even if it stops at 4200,000,000 ? 


But, Mr. President, thisis not all. After taking 


out your $25,000,000 in mail service, the duty on 
| the iron for a railroad twenty-feve hundred miles 
| long, weighing sixty-eight or seventy-five pounds 


How much is done for in- | 


to the yard, is not to be paid; but the first service 
the road performs is to be used to liquidate the 
duty on the iron, instead of creating revenue on 
which the Government can subsist. Let me give 


| you the explanation of that provision by the 


Senator from California: 

“ This section also provides, that ifthe railroad iron used 
in the construction of the road shall be imported, the duties 
of the same will not be required to be paid in advance, but 


| the amount shall be deducied from the first service per- 


dut the bill does not stop with grants of land |) 


Here I 
may remark that I prefer the bill of the Senator 
The ori- 
ginal bill merely proposes a beginning; the end no 
The Sen- 
ator from California, in his explanation of the 
bill, says: - 

* The seventh section provides that so soon as one sec- 


tion of twenty-five miles of the road is completed, the Pres- 
ident shall cause to be issued to the contracting party 


| $12,500 per mile of said section in United States bonds 


bearing five per cent. interest, payable nineteen years from 
date ; andin like manner to cause the same amount of bonds 
per mile to be issued for each succeeding section of twenty- 
five miles, when completed, until the whole road is built; 
provided that the aggregate amount of bonds issued shall 
not exceed the sum of $25,000,000.” 


Will $25,000,000 be a beginning, if the Govern- 
ment once embarks in a work of this sort? Does 


“not every man here know that it will not? and 


then after you have given the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment obligations for $25,000,000, how are sf 
to be paid? On this point the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia says: 


| 


| 


| 


formed for the Government under the act.” 

Here is an absorption of the means that ought 
to be derived by the Treasury from the iron used 
in this road. Well, look at it. Forty millions 
of square miles are granted absolutely; forty mil- 
lions more preémpted; $25,000,000 thrown out, 
and all the duty on iron taken from the Treasury of 
the United States, and yet you say it is no enor- 

| mous proposition; it is going to save expenditure! 

In another portion of the speech of the Senator 

from California, he says it is going to reduce the 
| expenses of the War Department. From eighteen 


|| to twenty-five million dollars are now required for 


‘the War Department, putting it at the outside 

limit, and we think that is extravagant; butif the 
| Government constructs this road, what will be the 
|costofit? Look at the history of railroads in the 


|| United States, and be not impatient in reference 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


* It also provides that the amount of bonds thus issued, | 


| with the imterest on the same, shall be paid to the United 


States by the transportation and service provided (or in this 
act. The committee were of the opinion that the amount 


to the construction of railroads. Since 1828, the 
| States have constructed about thirty thousand 
| miles of railroad. We ought not to be impatient. 
lam a progressive Democrat, but I am for pro- 
gressing within the prescribed limits of the Con- 
| stitution and thelaw. Ought we to be impatient, 
| when your States since 1828 have constructe 
| thirty thousand miles of railroad? I believe the 
globe is only twenty-seven thousand miles round, 
and we, from 1828 up to the present time, have 
constructed enough railroad to bound the globe, 
and to start a tunnel through the center; and still 
we are impatient at our slow progress in the con- 


to twenty-five million six hundred thousand acres || due for such service within nineteén years would be fully |! struction of railroads. ‘There is some talk about 
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breaking the bands of the Union, and dissolving | I do not believe any such thing of her. I be- | We are to build 


the Confederacy; but if the globe was cracked, 
aydabout to fall apart, we have constructed enough 
railroad to bind it clear around, and hold it to- 
eotver, if a railroad would do it. But it is said 
this road will reduce the expenses of the War 
D partment. | 

If this road were cogstructed now—if it were 
laid downin the course ofa night by enchantment, 
go that it would cost you nothing to construct it, 
it would cost you more than the entire expenses | 
of the War Department to run the road. If you 
had a company that would construct the road in 
a night’s ume, and give it to you free of cost the 
yext day, it would cost you more to run the road 
than it costs you to carry on the War Depart- 
ment now. Why, sir, you cannot protect the 
railroad. Suppose you put five men per mile on 
the road two thousand miles long: it would re- 
quire ten thousand men. You might not want 
them equally dispersed, but average them at five 
men to the mile for two thousand miles, and you 
require ten thousand men; and in the manner in 
which we have been raising and supporting regi- 
mevts by this Government, it has cost us 
61,000,000 for each thousand men. That was 
the esumate at the last session. ‘Then you must 
take into the account the interest of the money, 
and the ather expenses of keeping it up without 
way travel or way freight, relying on thro gh 
travel to sustain the line along such a trunk of 
railroad as that will be, if ever constructed; and 
all the railroad statistics of the country prove that 
railroads must rely on way travel, and way 
freight to be sustained. You must have people, 
you must have country, you must have com- 
merce to sustain the road, and not arid and sterile 
deserts. . 

Mr. President, the true policy to secure the 
construction of a road from here to the Pacific is 
the one we have been pursuing elsewhere in the 
country. Encourage settlement; encourage the 
cultivation of the soil; and as your settlements 
advance, carrying along with them the arts of 
agriculture, mechanics, and science of every de- 
scription, as they want these improvements, they 
will follow as a legitimate incident. Let your | 
setlements go on progressively, and as these im- 
provements are wanted, your settlements will 
Puild them. Do not be afraid of California. The 
Californians are a brave and gallant people; and 
if you put the question to them to-day—l think 
I might speak authoritatively—they will tell you | 
they can defend themselves; they will tell you, if 
you put the construction of this read exclusively 
on the war power, that they do notask it for that. | 
When you leave out the commercial reasons, 
when you leave out the other reasons for the con- | 
struction of this road, and put it on the war power, 
California will tell you that she can defend her- | 
self. If she wants a fort, an arsenal, or a dock- 
yard, give it to California, as you have to the 
other States, 


i 


In»many instances, when this question has || 


come up, the Union has been introduced, and we 
are told this road is to be a bond of union. Cal- 
ifornia and Washington city are nearly as close | 


to each other as Georgia and Maine were in the | 


revolutionary war, in point of time, and closer 
than New Orleans would have been to Washing- 
ton, if she had been a part of the Confederacy in 
the Revolution. This road is to be constructed 
asa bond of union—a road running through a 


desert—a road to bring us a little tea, to bring us || 


some silks. This is a great bond of union; and 

one powerful reason I heard given on this floor, | 
why this road should not be constructed at this 

immense expense was, that the flavor of the tea 

we get from China, passing through the torrid | 
zone, was not quite so good as it ought to be, and | 
therefore we must have a railroad to cost two or | 
three hundred million dollars to get our tea with | 
a little better flavor. I do not think the people of 

this country will be injured much by the present | 
flavor of the tea. There is enough of it used for 
all useful and wholesome purposes. But if this 
Union hangs together by ne stronger tenure than 
the construction of a railroad which, as has been 
demonstrated, must go through an arid desert, | 
Ltell you it will go; and if California’s remaining | 
in the Union depends upon the construction of | 
this railroad by the States on this side of the con- | 


tnent, I say, and I say itin good nature, let Cal- 
ifornia go. 
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lieve she will stay. It is her interest to stay; 
and she willstay. Where would shego? Who 
would she take for a protector if she eannot pro- 
tect herself? The Union—the Union is the con- 
stant cry, sir. lam for the Union; but in every 
little speech | have to make | do not deem it ne- 
cessary to sing pans and hosannas to the Union. 
I think the Union will stand uninterrupted; it will 
| go on, as it has gone on, without my singing 

pans to it; and this thing of saving the Union, 
I will remark here,.has been done so often that it 
has got to be entirely a business transaction. 
Every now and then, as Addison used to say, 
great men ¢ome up in clusters; and there seems 
| to come up a cluster of individuals who are ex- 


or the other world; perhaps in both; and they 
must get up a great crisis; the different portions 
of the'Union must be arrayed against each other; 
and it becomes necessary to save the Union. 


Hence there are compromises on one side and on | 


the other; and they all come up and seem to make 
a sacrifice on the altar of their common country, 
/ and the Union is once more saved. 


Weil, sir, I have never considered the Union | 


yet in danger. I do not believe all the factionists 
in this Government can pull it to pieces. I do 
not believe they possess power enough to dissolve 
the bands that bind this Government together— 
the bands of mutual interest, the bands of patri- 
otism, the idea and association of a common suf- 
fering, the feeling of interest, to narrow it down 
| to that sordid principle by which it is said most 


interest. It cannot be dissolved. 
est of the States to stay in the Union; it is the 


and when it gets their interest, they will go out, 

| and you cannot keep them here. 
Mr. President, I never intended, until one day 
this weck, to say asingle word on this subject; and 


against this railroad, for three reasons. The first 
two Lhave enumerated; the last one is understood. 

1 come now to the proposition offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Bet. | 
The Senate, I hope, will pardon me for making 
use of a figure which used to be very familiar in 
my State,and had name and credit and a 
with the citizens of that State. When we look 
on that proposition, it is to receive proposals for 
the construction of three roads, and after they are 
received they are to be opened and transmitted to 
the Congress of the United States. One section 
provides, that they must indicate in their bids how 
much money, how much lands, or how much of 
both, they will take to construct these roads; and 
there it ends. We start out with a bill to con- 
struct a road absolutely. The Senator from Mis- 





nea ee | 
| Sissippi, at the very outset, reports a bill in lieu | 
While we work along upon various propo- | 


| of it. 
| sitions, we consume two sessions of Congress; 
and now we have reached the conclusion—and 
this is merely withheld to test the sense of the 
Senate on the proposition of the distinguished Sen- 
| ator from Mississippi. 


| the time being; but we are soon to have action on 
it; and what does it propose? Years ago it was 


have surveys and explorations made. These 
explorations and surveys have beén made; you 
have them all before you, of tlre different routes, 
costing in amount more than a million dollars. 
Now, having spent two sessions, and sessions be- 
fore,in the discussion of this subject; afterall this, 
we have reached the conclusion, that we will re- 
ceive proposals and submit them to Congress, 
which gmounts to just nothing at all. Does that 
seem to be disposing of the matter seriously ? 

It reminds me of the story related of Crockett 
and one of the judges of my State. How true it is, 
I do notknow. Inone of their canvasses, Judge 
Fitzgerald—*rot a judge at that time—got up and 
made a speech; and about the time he was con- 
cluding his speech, Crockett, in his ironical way, 
got him just by the edge of his coat, and said, 
** Look here, Fitzgerald; you are coming out at 
precisely the same hole you wentinat.”’ [Laugh- 
ter.] I think this proposition brings us out just 
precisely where we commenced. Proposals and 
estimates are to be received, and then the subject 
is to come here the next session with propositions 
to build three railroads. 
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ceedingly anxious for immortality, either in this | 


men are controlled, the sordid principle of self- | 
It is the inter- | 


interest of the States to keep the Union together; | 


I have spoken in a very desultory manner. I am |) 


It is now withdrawn for 


thought necessary to make an appropriation to || 
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three railroads. No one will 
pretend to say that if the Government constructs 
all these roads they will cost less than $200,000,000 
apiece. Then we are to have three, which will 
amount to $600,000,000. Where will the end be? 
What will it come to? Does not the President 
himself tell you in his own message, that if the 
Government saw fit to undertake these roads, it 
will result in corruption, fraud, peculation, and 
speculation; hence he thinks it ought to be done 
by a company incorporated by the States? I will 
read his language from his message: . 

“It is freely admitted that it would be inexpedient for 
this Government to exercise the power of constructing the 
Pacific railroad by its Own immediate agents. Such a power 
would increase the patronage of the Executive to a dan- 
gerous extent, and introduce a system of jobbing and cor- 
ruption which no vigilance on the part of Federal officials 
could either prevent or detect. This can only be done by 
the keen eye and active and careful supervision of indi- 
vidual and private interest. The construction of this road 
ought, therefore, to be committed to companies incorpo- 
rated by the States, or other agencies Whose pecuniary in- 
terests would be directly involved. Congress migiit then 
assist them in the work by grants of land, or of money, er 
both, under such ‘conditions and restrictions as would se- 
cure the transportation of troops and munitions of war free 
from any charge, and of the United States mail ata fair 


and reasonable price.”’ 

The proposition of which I am now speaking, 
however, looks to the expenditure of $600,000, 
on three railroads running from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, the southern one going as far 
south es the western boundary of Arkansas and 
| Texas. Two of them are to be north. I do not 
object to them on that account. I object to the 
enormousness of the proposition—¢600,000 ,000 ! 
Do you remember the history of the legislation 
in reference to the Cumberland road? That 
was a miniature, a mere minnow, compared with 
this leviathan measure. Look at the legislation 
of that time; look at the corruption, the endless 
legislation, | was going to say, that took place 
on that subject. Now, you are to begin three 
roads two thousand miles long, six thousand 
miles in all, to cost 600,000,000, and the Govern- 
|| ment is to embark in that. What will it cost? 
| How much corruption, how much speculation, 

how much fraud, will ensue? Can any one tell? 
| If we undertake a work of this kind, it will be 
nothing but a series of endless corrupting legis- 
| lation; it will be a bottomless pit into which you 
| may empty the revenues of this nation for the 
next fifty years, and you will still increase the 
centralizing power here. 

What is now the debt of the Federal Govern- 
/ment? Sixty-five millions; and we have a heavy 
| public debt existing in another shape, not quite so 

centralizing in its influence. How much do your 
| States now owe for railroads and other improve- 
ments? Go to your statistical tables, and see 
what your States owe. The people are burdened 
now. Municipal corporations are even taxed to 
death. How much do they owe? Take the States, 
and their indebtedness now runs up to over three 
|| hundred million dollars. Add to that the indebt- 
| edness of your various corporations, and it is over 
|| four hundred million dollars.: It is true this is not 
quite so centralizing in its influence; but it isa 
great national debt that is imposed on the people, 
and the people have the interest and the principal 
| to pay. After the States have exhausted their re- 


| sources; after they have accumulated as much 
, debt as they can bear, then the resort is from the 
| States to the Federal Government, and the Fed- 
|| eral Government is to be involved ina ar 

| ing amount with just as much as the people can 
|| bear here. Do we not see where we are going? 
| Do we not see the tendency of legislation ? 

Talk about dissolution of the Union! I never 
had any fears wf a dissolution. My great appre- 
hensions—and I think they are well founded when 

I look at the tendency of our whole policy—are 
| that everything is tending to the center, and just 
| in proportion as you increase the amount of 
money collected and disbursed by this Govern- 
ment, in the very same proportion youincrease the 
centralizing power here. All parts of the nation 
look up to the Federal Government for contracts; 
| they look up here for jobs; they look up here for 
| cases of speculation and fraud; and the Govern- 
ment furnishes the meats for them; while your 
States, instead of becoMing more distinct and in- 
tegral in their character, are sinking into mere 
|| petty corporations, sinking into insignificance, 
i mere satellites of an inferior character, revolving 
| around the great central power here at Washing- 
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ton. There is where your danger is. It is not in I 


the centrifugal power being too great, but the 
centripetal influence is drawing all here. 

| recur back tomy pr po tion: let t} 
ro on as the y have bee goingon, settling up the 
new land z, making settlement after settlement, 


» States 


making improvement after improvement, as the 
wante of the country demand, and tn the process 
of time our populations on each slope will reach 
each other, they will come together, and a union 
ean be made without this Government being In- 
volved*in bringing it about. If the time should 
eome,.as some haveanticipated, when these States 


will be dissolved, so far from such a road as this 
being a cohesive tic, or having any adhesion in 
it, it would be no more than a rope of sand; its 
own weight would tumble it to pieces. Instead 
of being a tie, it would almost operate in the op- 
posite direction. But, on the other hand, while it 
would not hold the States together if they were 
disposed to go off, we see in the expenditure of 
money for contracts, leading to frauds, the d inger 
in reference to the power of this Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Lhave occupied more time, Mr. President, than 
I intends d, for my intention was not to ha said 
a single word on this subject; but as the proposi- 
tion has been brought forward, and assumed the 
shape it has, and especially as one seems designed 
for my own latitude, I have no disguises to make 
about it. I did not care about the bill passing 
without indicating what my course is; and, so 
far as the various propositions are concerned, | 
have,in my way, pointed out their dangers; but I 
do not think there is any probability of accom- 
plishing the proposition offered by the honorabl 
Senator from Tennessee. I think it is merely 
thrown in as a kind of safety-valve by which the 
question can pass off, and nothing be done with 
it; but if it is to be treated seriously, and fixed on 
the country, I think I have pointed out, to some 
extent, the consequences resulting fromit. First, 
lam arainstits constitutionality. [do not believe 
it is necéssary and proper, in order to carry out 
the war-making power, to construct a Paeific rail- 
road now. In the next place, | am against it on 
the seore of expediency; and at the present time 
it does not seem to me that the proposition ought 
to be entertained at all. 

In coming forward with these propositions, I 
will remark, we ought to come forward with the 
ways and means by which the money is to be 
raised to meet the liabilities we are about to incur. 
I lay it down as a safe rule of legislation, and 
especially in a free Government, that when you 
ure going to create a great national debt, it should 
be first submitted to the people, and let them con- 
sider it. Public opinion ee not passed upon this 
project, I know gentlemen may say the country 
is for it. Sir, the great mass of the people of the 
United States have never entertained the propo- 
sition in its true light. It has not been discussed; 
it has not been understood. They do not know 
the enormous extent to which the proposition 


leads, and consequently they are not for it when | 


they do not understand it. 

W hen youare going to create a great debt, State 
or national, the sound doctrine is first to submit 
ittothe people. ‘They have the taxes to pay; and 
after they have determined that the debt shall be 
created, when you create the debt you should pro- 
vide the waysand means by which it is to be paid. 
How is this debt to be paid? Is there any provision 
for its payment in the bill? Where is the money 
tocome from? It musteither come by direct tax- 
ation from the people, or indirectly by the opera- 
tion of your tariff, and your tariff system is now 
adjusted so that the receipts are falling short of 
the wants of the Government.” Where is the in- 
terest of the €100,000,000 to come from, or the 
$100,000,000 itself? Where is the $25,000,000 
proposed in this bill to come from? You get in 
debt and issue the obligations of the Government; 
Treasury notes, Government stocks, and high 
tariffs for protection, are to follow. 

This Government was inaugurated in 1789, and 
since it has been in operation it has gone on and 
created debts, until now the debts of the State 
and Federal and municipg] governments amount 
torether to over $400 OOGW00. 
of Great Britain, nearly $4,000,000,000. At the 
same rate of creating indebtedness, before this 
country is half as old as Great Britain, we shall 


Look at the debt | 
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children to the injustice of the British system; we | I am not a military man; I wish I was a rood 


point them to the British national debt, and tell 
them that it is a means by which an aristocracy 
is sustained on money extorted from the hard 
earnings of the great mass of the people. Sir, 
we are in our swaddling clothes as a nation; and 


before we are one tenth as old as England, we will if 


have as much debt in proportion as she has. 
Should we not provide for these things? Cannot 
we reason from cause to effect ? 
the inevitable result ? 


Can we not see 
We are alarmed and hor- 
rified atthe debt of Great Britain, but our march is 
more rapid than hers was in the creation of a great 
public debt. The entire national debt of all the 
European Government is about $10,000,000,000. 
At the rate at which we are going, before we are 


as old as Great Britain we shall have a debt equal | 
| to that now owed by all the Zuropean Powers. 


lask, again, where is thismoney to come from? 
who is to pay it?) Where is the wisdom of the 
Legislature in creating debts and providing no 
means by which they are to be paid? Is this the 
doctrine of Jefferson, who denied the right of the 
living to create debts, and hand them down asan 
inheritance to posterity? Is this the doctrine of 
Jefferson, who denied to the living, so far as soil 
was concerned, all title to it except the usufruct? 
Is this the doctrine that has been taught by the 
apostles of Democracy? Is this the doctrine that 
has been taught by the strict constructionists ? 
Is this the doctrine that has been taught by the 
great Democratic party as it once was in the Uni- 
ted States? Ifso, Lam free to confess that my 
understanding of the teachings of the Democratic 
party has been wrong. I know that parties have 
got somewhat jumbled up, so that, as the saying 
is, we can hardly tell one from t’otHer, or t’other 
from both; but | trust that there is enough pure 
Democracy left to form a nucleus around which 
a constitutional party may rally—a party that is 
for standing by the Constitution of the country, 
and for makine such alterations in that instru- 
ment as the wants and necessities of the people 
may point out,and as are authorized by the Con- 
stitution itself. I have sometimes despaired, it is 
true, and thought thata pure, unadulterated Dem- 
ocrat, was rather a searce article; and I confess it 
is a little refreshing to strike one now that is 
sound in all his fundamentals. It is to me like 
an oasis in the desert to a wayworn traveler, 
seeking a little water with which to quench his 
thirst. When I come across one of these true men 
of the people, whose sympathies and talents and 
energies are devoted to the amelioration and ele- 
vation of the great mass of the people, it is as re- 


freshing to me as an oasis in the desert is to the | 


wayworn traveler. I have almost thought, at 
some times, that a man of that description was 
about as hard to find as an honest man in olden 
times in the days of Diogenes, when in mid-day 
he li¢hted a lantern to go in search of an honest 
man. I hope that there are a few more sincere, 
pure Democrats left than there were honest men 
in his day, according to his version of honesty. 
Mr. President, let us reject these propositions; 
let us kick them out of Congress; let us get to the 
legitimate legislation of the country; let us give 
the people protection and legislation within the 
prescribed limits of the Constitution. 


ments of the Government are few. Let us direct 
our legislauon in that way which conforms to the 


wants of the people,and not to speculation. Let | 


us take our legislation in that direction that will 
protect the great mass of the people in their hon- 
est vocations; and, if we do that, we need not 
legislate half as much aswe do. The great fault 
and difficulty is that we legislate too much; and 
one half our legislation is an impedimentand ob- 
struction thrown in the way of the laws of nature, 
preventing our people from conforming theiraction 
and conductto great fundamental laws. Let your 
Government take as litle from the people as pos- 
sible; permit them to enjoy their oWn industry; 
protect them in their pursuits; let the people be- 
come rich, and let your Treasury keep poor. I 
am glad itis empty. [am not sure that I shall 
vote to borrow a dollar. I think it is a fortunate 
thing for the country that it is drained, that it is 
reduced; for the idea has got predominant here— 


_ 1 was going to say irrespective of party—that the | 
| way to get popular and the way to get power Is 
| by the expenditure of large sums of money. That 
have a debt three times as large. We point our | i 


ig the channel in which popularity runs here. 
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| ing more debt, instead o 


All the | 
_ legislation that is necessary is little. The rn 
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| one; but I have heard the idea advanced that if 
| you want to reduce a garrison, starve them out 
and you will bring them to submission. Retrench. 
ment and reform can never be brought about in 
this Government, unless it is headed by the Ad- 
ministration. Lam glad the necessity has come 
for retrenchment. I am glad the necessity has 
arrived for reduction in the expenditures of the 

Government. Let the people learn that the ex. 

penditures of this Government ean be reduced by 

taking taxes off them, instead of increasing their 

taxes; that the wants of the Government can be 
| met 7 beginning at the other end of the line, and 
| by reducing, retrenching, lopping, cutting off, un- 
necessary expenditures of the Government. | 
honestly believe here to-day that instead of creat. 
imposing additional 

taxes on the people, instead of extorting more from 

their toil and from their sweat, this Government 

can be administered upon $50,000,000, in ordinary 

timés, purer, better, and more efficiently than it ig 
| now upon seventy-five or eighty-one million dol- 
lars. ‘The very depletion, the very reduction, 
would carry health, vigor, and honesty into the 
various departments of the Government; it would 
cut off sinecures; it would take off excrescences; 
it would remove hangers-on, dependents, who are 
swarming around the Government seeking for 
| place and money and speculation. 

‘The time has arrived for reform. We can see 
from the indications thrown out by the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, in the resolutions 
that have been introduced, and we can see it from 
| the indications in the President’s message, and 

the depletion of the Treasury. We must begin 
at the right end of the line. Iam in hopes that 
this depletion will be kept up, at least until the 
expenditures of this Government are brought 
down to that point at which they are honest, 
healthy, and economical. 1 know that sometimes 
when we get up and talk about expenditures, 
there are obstacles in our way. It may be said 
that lama plebeian, and have made my way here 
from the ranks, Some gentlemen may say I con- 
tracted my prejudices there. I ama plebeian, and 
I am proud of it. I know there are others who 
| can boast of more favored circumstances; that 
_ they have lived in the midst of affluence; that the 
| have had parents who could extend to them al 
the facilities, all the comforts, and all the means 
seemingly necessary to give @ man position in 
| society in moderntimes. I know I cannot boast 
of these things; others may boast of them; I have 
no objection. All L regret is, that I had nota fair 
chance with them; but on the other hand, not to 
| be egotistical, I thank God Almighty that he has 
/endowed me with physical power, and with a 
tolerably healthy brain. I care more for the ap- 
proval of my conscience, than for all. this little, 
pettifogger flattering that runs around Senators, 
telling them ** you have done this, and you have 
done that,and you are so well informed, you un- 
derstood the subject,’’ and all that sort of thing. 
I care not fprthat. The approval of the Author 
of my existence is far more flattering to me than 
, all your fulsome stuff that may be heaped and 
| brought about by influence and money. 

It is very often said, ‘*Oh, it is very easy to see 
why it is such a gentleman, such a Senator, or 
such a member is parsimonious; it is on account 
of his origin; he is contracted; he is limited in 
| his views; he has not been raised so as to takea 

comprehensive and statesmanlike view of such 
things.’’ Some proceed upon the idea that a man 
of this-description is to * regarded as though 
‘he had been ensconced in a rock for a thousand 
| years, like a toad that remains torpid and totally 
| insensible of thought or action. The torpidity 
|is on the other side; the. stupidity is there, on 
|account of the want of necessity to arouse to 
effort or action. While [ am for an economical 
| and rigid administration of the Government, I am 
| not for a parsimonious administration. Iam not 
| for a narrow, contracted administration; but I am 
| for an honest and liberal administration, upon 
| principles that will come up to and meet the wants 
| of the country. : 
| I have said more, Mr. President, than I in- 
| tended to say. I have indicated, I think, pretty 
clearly that i am against this bill, that I shall vote 
against it, and, if necessary, I shall speak against 

it. When I start, if I get clearly under way, I 

‘\am very apt to go through. In doing so, I repu- 
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diate that this is imposed upon me as a Demo- | to provide for the common defense. The war- | 


cratic measure by the Cincinnati convention. I 
think this is @ measure outside of a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution. I think it is inex- 
nedient and wholly improper at the present time; 
and, this being my conviction, I leave the subject 
to the Senate. : ’ 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, [ shall occupy 
the Senate buta short time, 

Mr. JOHNSON, ofArkansas. I am very sorry 
that the Senator will take it up at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. I feel it my duty to say a few 
words. 1 shall occupy as short a time as possi- 
ee President, I shall not follow the Senator 


from Tennessee in the very wide range he has | 


taken; for though he describes the bill of the 
Senator from California, or rather the bill of the 
committee reported by the Senator from Califor- 
nia, as being both wide and long in its application 
to the public lands, it seems to 


great breadth would not include. He has thought | 
proper to speak ata time when an amendment | 
offered by myself was pending, and has addressed | 


his remarks to a bill to which that amendment 
was directly opposed. Thus he speaks as though 
his $25,000,000, his $600,000,000, of which he 
speaks as the expenditure for this road and the 
to the substitute before the Senate. They belong 
to the bill which the substitute was intended to 
displace. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
and thought [ did make the exception of the Sen- 


ator’s proposition, and stated that, as between the | 


two, I should vote for his, and that my remarks 
would be confined principally to the original bill 
and the substitute for it offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 


Mr. DAVIS. I shall not motice the extraneous | 


matter, and mostof all that hardship of which the 


Senator complains as practically existing in the | 


country, which prevents the multiplication of 
presidential candidates, a hardship which I do 
not feel, and in the zeal with which he arraigns 
it | cannot sympathize. I will say, however, that 
whilst I omit the general view of that point, | like 
the programme which the Senator presents as his 
plan of administration very well. He proposes 


to reduce the expenditures from seventy-five or | 


eighty millions to fifty million dollars; and, if a 
pony race should occur, in which no parties are 
represented and everybody who thinks he is fit 
to administer the Government should be a candi- 
date, 1 do not know but that I like the Senator’s 


programme very well. I shall not yet pledge him | 


my vote, however. 

But, Mr. President, I should not have risen at 
all, but for the very kind manner in which the 
Senator laments my departure from the doctrines 
of strict construction and my wandering inte the 
field of latitudinarianism. He shows such interest 


in me, and follows me with such kind instruction, | 
that | feel it is due to him, that I should relieve | 
him of some portion of the apprehension which 


he entertains. In so doing, | shall be compelled 
to show him that, whilst he lectures upon consti- 
tutional law, there are some parts of it which per- 
haps he has not maturely considered. 

There are two kinds of enemies to the Consti- 
tution. One kind consists of those who disregard 
it, who trample it under foot, who would claim 
that it was_no restraint upon the Government of 
the United®tates, who would seek to draw the 
States into one great central Government, and to 
overthrow the compact whigh binds the States 
together, Another kind, and scarcely less dan- 
gerous, consists of those who, sticking in the 
bark of the text, unwilling to acknowledge that 
anything grows out of the Constitution unless it 


is Written down in it, destroy its vitality and drive | 
the Government, by the necessity of the case, to | 


assume functions which, under their construction, 
1t would not have. Thus, the Senator says that 


he cannot find any warrant jn the Constitution for | 


using this, though it be a necessary means inci- 
dent to the war-making power; and then refers to 
the Constitution, and reads the provision that 
that all? Why was that power given? It is the 
sreat duty of the Federal Government, and the 


iaies united themselves together under one head, 


e that the Sen- | 
ator himself in discussing that bill has drawn into | 
it subjects which even its great length and its | 


innumerable number of acres of land, all belonged | 


I intended, | 


~ongress shall have power to declare war. Is | 


making power is expected to be exercised mainly 
for defensive purposes. It devolved on the Gen- 
eral Government to provide for the general wel- 
fare; and the treaty and war-making power come 
| under these general duties and grants conferred, 
| ta enable this general agent to perform the duties 
imposed on it. 

But the grant did notstop there. Ifithad, the 
Senator might have argued with some plausibility 
that the riglit to nmintain an army only arose af- 
ter the declaration of war. Ifhe had read the Con- 
stitution a little further and a little more closely, 

| he would have found that Congress had the power 
|| to maintain an army and a navy; he would have 
found by a little further examination that he was 
|| in error when he supposed this army was put 
|| under the command of the Executive. He would 
| have found instead of the men who formed this 
Government giving to the Executive the Army, 
as an instrument to work his will, they would not 
even grant him the poor power of making regu- 
lations to govern it. The men who formed this 
Government, jealous of any use of the sword by 
the Executive, retained in the hands of Congress 


‘| for governing the land and the naval forces, as 
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the power of making the rules and regulations | 


well as that of calling out the militia; and what- | 


ever power the President possesses, save in his 
capacity of Commander-in-Chief,he derives from 
the laws of Congress, which have from time to 
time delegated certain powers to him, not by a 
constitutional or Executive prerogative. Congress 
has the control of the Army, and not the Presi- 
dent, and I thank the wisdom of those who made 
our free institutions that it is so. . 
3ut the Senator says, if this be the result of the 
war-making power, we must wait until war is 
declared. A beautiful system of national defense, 
surely, the Senator would found upon his theory. 
|| You are not to make a road, though you need it 
for defense. You are not to build a fort, though 
you need it for defense. You are not to roll a 
grain of powder; to cast a shot or shell; to make 
a gun, great or small. You must wait until war 
is declared, and then you acquire this as an inci- 
| dent to the war-making power. His argument 
goes to the whole extent; that, as an incident 
to the war-making power, it only arises after the 
declaration of war. 
language, I believe that is the substance of it; lam 
ready to be corrected, however, if I mistake. 
Then he runs into the error of supposing that 
the Constitution having given to the President the 
military power, Congress havea check upon him 
in their power to withhold appropriations for a 
greater period than two years. I should have 
thought he was speaking of the British constitu- 
| tion; [ should have thought he was treating of mo- 
narchical Governments, where the Crown holds 
the sword, and where the House of Commons 
voting the supplies had no other check than by 
limiting its appropriations from year to year. Our 
Government is differently constituted. Our Ex- 
ecutive has no control of the Army save that 
which he derives from Congress. Even his Ex- 
ecutive prerogative of nomination and appoint- 
ment is fettered by law. He is tied down to fol- 
low in the path that Congress has chosen to indi- 
|| cate to him. 

The Senator concludes (such is the line of his 
argument) that, as it is not proper now to exer- 
cise the war-making power, it is not proper to 
make this road if it attaches to the war-making 
power; and, he might, in the same view, equally 
have argued, as it is not a proper time for war, we 
|, had better close our armories, stop the manufac- 
|| ture of powder, desist from everything which 
| tends to promote national defense—everything 
which is needful to provide for it. It-all comes 
within the general category. The Senator draws 
'| his illustrations from familiar things. I will say 
| that his theory is somewhat like the man who 
| would not cover his house in dry weather, be- 


| cause he did not then need a roof; and his position | 


cover it when he needed, because then it rained. 

If he did not make this road before a war, he could 

|, not make it during the war until all for which it 

|| would be made had been lost. 

|| The Senator’s argument against expending 

|| money to make a road which ts not necessary | 
concur in if he will omit all that portion of it 


|| which makes the necessity depead on the declar- 


| 
| would be that of the same man, who could not 
| 
| 


| 


If I have not mistaken his | 





ee 


ation of war. If the road is not necessary, I 
would not vote one cent for it. If it is not one of 
the means which we are properly to employ, I 
would not vote acent. If it bea proper means, 
if it be the most efficient means, if it be the most 
economical means, then, I ask, why those who 
do not go to his whole extent, but still go on from 
year to year making expenditures to provide for 
the common defense, should not agoptthis mode, 
if it can be shown to be the cheapest which they 
can pursue? 

As to the old argument of the abuse of power, 
it belongs to everything. 4aovernment is a prac- 
tical thing. It is to be administered by men, Our 
Government was founded by honest men. It can 
only be administered by men both intelligent and 
honest. The abuse of any power which we pos- 
sess might be arrayed as an argument against its 
exercise. I think it may be very well stated in 
this, as in other cases, that those powers which 
are most useful, mast readily run into abuse, It 
comes within the maxim, the worst is the abuse 
of. the best. 

[ willnot discuss the various points in the Sen- 
ator’s argument in relation to the road, but will 
merely state some of them. He says it runs across 
a desert, and itis to be built by the people that in- 
habit the country. The one proposition denies the 
other. If the country is a desert, if it is sterile 
and arid, the people cannot live along it, who will 
build it. My own opinion is, that there is no 
road over the continent which ever will be built 
by the people who reside near it; and my own 
belief is, that if, at some remote period, a teeming 
population stretching out to the extreme limit of 
fertility from the valley of the Mississippi, and 
reaching out in the same manner from the Pacific 
ocean should ever build this road, it will be at 
such a remote period, that all the catastrophes 
which have been so often portrayed in this de- 
bate will probably first occur. Such a cireum- 
stance is only to arise at such a remote period 
that we do not anticipate it. So much for the 
constant argument of the people building it them- 
selves. 

Then the Senator speaks of the expense of sur- 
veys. I really did not understand whether he 
said the expense had been some million of dol- 
lars, or some millions of dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. A million, as 
I understand, has been expended in printing and 
making the surveys. 

Mr. DAVIS. In printing, I believe, the whole 
sum the Senator stated has been, or may be spent 
before they get through; but the surveys are a 
different thing. The surveys, | think, cost about 
one third of a million, with all the reports. What 
Congress has spent in printing them is a different 
question, altogether unconnected with making 
the surveys themselves. 1 suppose the Senator 
thought that the expense of making the surveys 
would cost that amount, and that he wus going 
to weigh itdown a little more heavily with money, 
so as to increase its weight, for he used some 
kind of a figure by which he spoke of the weight 
of the railroad as tumbling the Union to pieces. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I do not think 
I said so. 

Mr. DAVIS. I understood the Senator—in ar- 
guing against the proposition of somebdédy, that 
it was a bond to hold the Union—to use that lan- 
guage. 





Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Will the 
Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I always 


make it a point, in answering a speech, to answer 
what was said. I think the Senator misunder- 
stands me. I said it was argued, by some, that 
the construction of this railroad would be a great 
bond of union. I stated, in answer to that, that 
if the Union was going to be dissolved, the road 
would be no tie towards holding it together; that 
instead of its being a tie, if these States were 
prepared to be dissevered, the road would no 
more bind them together than a rope of sand. 
Mr. DAVIS. I should not agree with the 
Senator in that. I hold that people are held to- 
gether by their interests 1 old that the people 
of the Pacific slope will remain attached to the 
people of the Mississippi valley, so long as it is 
their interest, and perhaps a little longer from 
habit and affection; but that it is necessary to bind 


| them together to give similarity to theircommerce,; 
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to prevent that diversity which will result from one | 
looking. exclusively out to the Atlantic, and the 

othertothe Pacific: to prevent that obstacle which 

bow e&xists to the intercourse between the two, by 

the circuitous route and the hazard to lilt 
from crossil isthmuses; I think ut 

will contribute—it was not im answer to my ar- 

gument, however, and therefore 1 will not pursue 

it, as | am*anxipus not to consume time—but ] 

think it will contribute to hold the two together. 

I think it will contribute to that end, if it gives to 

“them agreater similarity of commerce and greater 

similarity of policy. it makes the one more ne- 

cessary to the other; and men who are governed 

by common sense, who look to the interest which 

their communities have, will look to the conjunc- 

tion of material and politica! relation to bind them 

together. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. President, I did not 
intend to occupy any more of the time of the Sen- 
ate upon this subject, until a few minutes since; 
but the extraordinary speech made by the Sen- 
ator from ‘Tennessee has induced me to take no- 
tice of it. LI want the Senator from ‘Tennessee, 
and every Senator within hearing, to understand 
that the State of California is no mendicant at the 
door of the Senate Chamber, asking for an ap- 
propriation of money to constructa railroad from 
the Mississippi valley to her borders. 1 might 
say that we demand it; and if there is any gener- 
osity m the Senate, thie y should vive it to us, 
The State of California has sent between six and 
seven hundred million dollars to the Atlantic 
States; and what have you sent us in return for 
our money? Nothing. If the State of California, 
for fifty days, should withhold her money from 
you, the banking interests, the commercial inter- 
ests,and the manufacturing interests of the thirty- 
one States on this side of the Rocky Mountains 
would be paralyzed. : 

1 do not understand the Senator from Tennes- 
see. lle professes to be a very strict construc- 
tionist, and says he is controlled entirely by the 
Constitution. I understand that the Senator is 
in favor of the thirty million bill for the pur- 
chase of Cuba. If | am correct, | weuld ask him 
what clause in the Constitution he finds giving 
Congress the power to vote $30,000,000 to the 
President, to be used as a corruption fund, to 
muurchase Cuba with,and to expend two or three 
sear d millions more, if he deems it advisable? 
There may be such a clause in the Constitution; 
but the last ume I read it I did not see any such 
clause there, 

j am also surprised that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee should Jay so much stress upon the pro- 
nosed grant of public lands by the Government. 
| voted with him, at the last session, to give away 
to every man who would take possession of it, 
one hundred and sixty acres without paying a 
farthing into the Treasury;and now te is alarmed 
at giving twenty miles of land on each side of the 
read to the contractors who will build it to Cali- 
fornia. tf voted, and will vote again, with him to 
give away the public lands to actual settlers; but 
] should like to reserve a sufficient amount to 
build this road, if possible. 

I rose, sir, however, more for the purpose of 
taking notice of the speech made by the Senator 
from Mississippi |Mr. Davis} on Friday last. | 
He said: 

**] pass to the route of the forty-first parallel, which has | 
been described in the Senate as having peculiaradvantages. | 
From the Rocky Mountains to the Sicrra Nevada, ihe coun- 
try on this route consists of alternate mountains and plains 


or valleys—valleys utterly barren. ‘The office examinations 
of the railroad explorations show these facts.”’ 


ré resulting 


w either of th 





Now, sir, I will read from the report of Lieu- 


tenant Beckwith, who explored this route. He | 
speaks of it in this language: 


“There is an abundance of good stone for bridges and | 
building purposes, at short igtervals, upon all parts of this 
line. Water is also found in abundance for railroad pur 
poses throughout those portions of the Sierra Nevada, Wah- 
satch, and Rocky Mountains explored, and also at a few 
miles intervals in the basin, where it usually occurs in springs 
at the bases of the mountains, and in small streams descend- 
ing from the higher peaks and ridges to the adjacent plains. | 
And a simple reference to the map of the route will exhibit 
an important feature in the fact that in its remarkably direct 
course, for its great lepgth, from the Missouri west to the 
Pacific, it follows the Hcenfing and descending valleys of 
permanent rivers and theis tribttaries for more than two 
thirds of its entire length, and that water is abundant on 
all the intermediate spaces, affording the means of irriga- | 
on to a large extent Wherever the lands are suitable for it; 


THE 
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odor and resinous properties of that plant, and from the | 


* exceedingly nutritious character of the grass scattered 


throug 
pred 


luce 
plains.’? 


And it is a well known fact, that the Mormons 
of their finest crops from reclaimed sage 


rit 


some 





s is land that the Senator from Mississippt 
characterized as barren and sterile. 

Mr. DAVIS. The fertility is where it is irri- 
gated, 

Mr. BRODERICK. You will find that there 
is plenty of water all along theroute. I found it 
three times a day from the time I left Carson’s 
valley until l reached the Missorti river. I found 
grass and water at morning, noon, and night. I 
continue to read from Lieutenant Beckwith’s re- 
port: 


‘By reference to the map and accompanying tables of 


latitudes, it will be seen that the route explored conforms | 


throughout to a remarkably straight lire, deviating, west 
from Fort Bridger, ontv at the Timpanagos cafion, if that 
line be preferred tothe Weber, and on the northern portion 
of the Sacramento river; and then only by three minutes 
and four minutes, respectively, from the line of the forty 
first paralle! of north latitude. The length of this route from 
the Missouri to the Black Hills may be safely estimated not 
to exceed six hundred and forty-seven milcs, the distance 


given by Captain Stansbury from Fort Leavenworth to Fort | 


Laramie, (outward journey 
Biack Hills to Port Bridger, three hundred and forty-seven 
miles, is given from actual measurement. From Fort 
Bridger to Fort Reading, by the line of the accompanying 
profile, the distance is one thousand and eleven and sev- 
enty-one hundredths miles, (which may hereafter be dim 
mished by at least one hundred and six miles, as before 
pointed out,) giving a total length for this line of one thou 
sand eigiit hundred and ninety-nine and seventy-one hun 
dreths miles.”? 


:) and his distance from the | 


If Mr. Beckwith is to be believed ; there is some 


good Jand on this route. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1 will say to the Senator that I 
have paid very high compliments to Lieutenant 
(now Captain) Beckwith’s report. | think hima 
man of rare judgment, as well as pure character. 
So far as that land can be irrigated, it will be 
found productive; but he is aware that at Salt 
Lake, where the Mormons reside, they are able 
to produce nothing except where the land is irri- 
gated; and that is one of the best vaileys to be 
found between the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I will inform the Senator 
from Mississippi that I followed the beaten track 
along the Humboldt river to Salt Lake, and that 
I was never out of sight of water and grass more 
than six hours at any one time. The animals we 
used were in fine condition when we reached Salt 
Lake. They found water and grass in the morn- 
ing, and from one to three o’clock in the day, and 
then at night when we encamped. So there ts 
plenty of water and grass alone the whole route. 

The Senator from Mississippi also stated that 
Noble’s Pass was impracticable. He used the fol- 
lowing language: 

* The party going west, and which was then commanded 
by Captain Beckwith, finding their resources onty equal to 
the exploration, if they were not compelled to make any at 
tempt from which they would afterwards bave to retire, 
instead of attempting to cross trom Carson’s valley over the 
mountains, upon saustying Wbemselves that it was lapracti 


enable for a railroad, turned north to find some better line. | 


They had heard of Noble’s Pass. They found it, aud tound 
thatit was impracticable for a railroad.” 


I willalso read what the gentleman whoexplored 
this route says—a gentleman of knowledge and 
rence. This 1s fr Mr. Nob! : 
experience, his iS irOm Jir. wobie, the man 
who explored the pass, and after whom it was 

named: 

“There is a direct line through a level country to the 
northern end of Honey lake, which hes at the eastern base 
ofthe Sierra Nevada. 

* From Honey lake, taking a spur lying north of Susan 
river, a very uniform grade, with a rise at no place more 
than eighty feet (and probably not fifty feet) to the mile, is 
found for thirty miles, When you strike a valley Known as 
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| convenient distances on the road 


and no difficulty appears to be in the way of the construe 
tion of a road, except the unsettled state of the country. 

** In starting from the Sacramento valiey there is a fert 
country, heavily timbered with pine and cedar ; 
through the Sierra as far as Honey lake. 

* The Honey lake valley is one of the most beautiful te 
be found anywhere ; and at varions points through the 
mountaing there is an abundance of water power, » 

* At the head of the Humboldt, there is timber sufficient 
for the purposes of the road in that Vicinity ; and from tha: 
point no difficulty, as to rock and timber, will occur ws 
way to the neighborhood of Fort Laramie, at comp 


le 
, all the Way 


ali the 
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** Excellent coal is found in abundance on the north fork 


of the Platte, about one hundred and twenty-five miles 


west of Fort Laramie; and it is reported to exist at Soda 
springs, and in the Goose Creck mountains. 

** Good water is found at distances in no instance greater 
than twenty-five miles.”? 


If this gentleman is to be believed 
Mr. DAVIS. I will say to the Senator, I do 
not know anything of the authority; but the pro. 
files of this pass are to be found in the reports of 
Captain B and I think it not at all im- 





Jeck with; 
rrobable that has reading the description of the 
Madelin Pass, and that it is misnamed. 

Mr. BRODERICK. No, sir; the Madelin Pass 
is some one hundred miles from Noble’s Pass, [| 
read from a letter by Mr. Noble himself, which 
is now on file in the War Department, that he 
addressed to Mr. McDougall, who represented 
California in Congress in 1854. I merely rose for 
the purpose of reading to the Senate part of the 
report of Mr. Beckwith, and the letter of Mr. 


| Noble; and I leave the question. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I do not want 
to occupy the attention of the Senate more than 
a few moments; but I never like to submit—of 
course I speak that kindly—to a misrepresenta- 
tion of the position that l assume. I have no doubt 
the Senator from Mississippi answered what he 
understood my position to be. In reference to the 
expenditure for surveys, | will state what I in- 
tended to say. Ihave not been in the habit of 
speaking a great deal here, and do not speak with 


| very great accuracy, fixing my mind as perfectly 


the Susan river valley, which is the commencement of a | 


series of valleys continuing through the whole range of the 
Sierra, with a very slight difference of elevation. 


* From Susan river valley, the route would pass between | 


the lakes at the head of that river; thence close by the | 


northern base of the * Black butte,’ which is about the sum- 


mit of the Sierra; thence by the northern base of ‘ Mount | 
Tom,’ or Lawson’s butte, crossing a tributary of Mill creek; 


and thence on an easy grade into the Sacramento valley, 
striking the Sacramento river at the northern border of the 
ranche of Major P. B. Reading, and near the mouth of Cow 
creek. 

‘rom a point near the summit of the pass in the Sierra, 
thefe is a practicable route into the valley of the Umpqua, 
and thence by the Willamette to the Columbia river. 

**In the whole line of route, there will be no grade of 
more than ninety feet to the mile, and in no instance any- 
thing like tunneling or heavy rock cutting required ; except 
at a few points, the road is already graded by the hand of 


“ 


and that they svill doubtless be found so wherever the sage || nature. 


plains are luxariant, may be inferred from the rith aromatic |! 


“ No heavy bridging will be required along the entire line; 


i 


' 


on the particular expression I am going to use as 
I ie if | were more in the habit of speaking. 
[ may have said millions, but my idea was, and 
I think I did say, that the surveys and printing had 
cost about a million dollars. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will say to the Senator that 
before making any comment on that point, I asked 
him what he did say; and when he did say 
$1,000,000, 1 treated it as $1,000,000; but as to 


| the printing Iam sure he will mot find anything 


stated by me about that. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. It was my 
intention to say that the surveys had cost the 
Government over a million dollars. The surveys 
were made first, and the printing followed asa 
matter of course. It is part of the cost of the 


' surveys. Thatis what I intended to assume. My 


understanding is, that the printing and surveys 
together, and obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion, have cost between ten and twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. So much for that. 

Mr. DAVIS. The printing is not obtaining in- 
formation. 

Mr. JOLINSON, of Tennessee. It is a result 
growing out of the survey, and an expenditure 
caused by making the survey as a matter of 
course. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator might as well in- 
clude the long debate which has arisen on these 
surveys, and the cost of printing it in the Globe. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. All prifiting 
ordered by Congress is incident to, and resulting 
from, the action of Congress, and itisg necessary 
incident that has grown out of the eatiaye to get 
the information before the country; but let that 
pass. - 

The Senator took another position. I under- 
stood him to say that | had made an argument 
that this road should progress with: settlement; 
and that I had treated one portion of the road as 
being a desert, sterile and barren. He wanted to 
know how I would carry settlement there. That 
was not my position. | esetadl that, as far as 
the lands were good and the country was good, 
on the one slope and on the other, by the encour- 
agement of agriculture settlements would go on, 


and, after a while, they would make the connec- 


tion that was necessary between the settlements 
on each side. That was my argument. I did say 


| that, if these lands were barren and unproductive, 


they would be worth nothing if you granted them 
to the company; and, if they were fertile and val- 
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gable lands, you would be granting too tiuch. | 
That is what I said, and say now. aoe 

Then the Senator takes up the constitutional 
question, and answers a position which I did not 
assume. fread the provisions giving Congress 
she power to declare war, and power to raise and 
ytain an army. IT referred to that provision 
of the Constitauion giving power to repel inva- 
eion and suppress insurrection. I did say, though, 
that when the Army and Navy were called into 
actual service, the President of the United States 
had command of them. Il say so oo I say the 
Constitution makes him Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, when they are called into 
actual service. If the President saw proper, he 
could go into the field and take the sword. So 
much for that. : es , 

Well, the Senator made a discrimination that 
perhaps, to minds as nicely balanced and as well 
trained as his, was perfectly clear, by which some 
ridicule was likely to follow. He asked, would 
| stand still and do nothing till war was declared * 
J read the provisions of the Constitution on this 
subject all together. dt grants the power to de- 
clare war; and there is also an express grant of 
the power to raise an army; but what is the ob- 
ject of conferring this power? I put the question 
‘to the Senate, was it necessary as an incident to 
the exercise of the war power now to construct 
this road? What is there under the war power 
that now makes it necessary and proper to con- 
struct this road? That is the point. Is there 
anything? If it is necessary and proper to con- 
struct a road there, is it not equally necessary 
and proper to relieve the States from the burden 
that they have contracted and incurred in making 
the other links of the road? I can see no differ- 
ence in principle as to the idea that you cannot 
make a road ina State, but can in a Territory. | 
confess I do not treat that argument with much 
seriousness. If it is necessary and proper to ex- | 
ercise any incident to carry the war power into 
effect, that power does not stop at the line be- 
tween a State and Territory; you can exercise it | 
anywhere; and if it is not necessary and proper 
to carry out the war power, you can exercise It in 


‘ neither State nor Territory... That is my position. 


But the Senator presses the idea that I deny the 
power to make a carinon or powder in advance of 
war. Is not that necessary to the very existence 
of the Government, and the proper perpetuation 
of the power in the Constitution? Isit necessary | 
to construct a road? Is it necessary to buy pro- 
visions to sustain an army, even. on the peace | 
establishment, so far in advance of their | 
needed? Is itenecessary to undertake works of 
agriculture to raise bread and meat all over the | 
country? You might ask, ‘‘will you not makea 
barrel of corn, or will you not raise a bushel of 
wheat? We consider it necessary to have agricul- 
ture to sustain your army, to carry out the war | 
power.”’ Is not that a latitude that the framers 
of that sacred instrument never intended to be put 
upon it?) Whatis the question before us? There | 
is the constitutional power; and now look at the 
country and the saailician of things, and say, is 
it necessary and proper to make this road as 
an incident to the war power? 


THE CONGRESSIO 
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Mr. Buchanan | 


says he isa strict-constructionist; and he says in | 


his message, you should not exercise any power 
unless it is absolutely necessary to carry intoeffect 
anexpress grant. lask the Senate, and lask the 
country, 1s it necessary and proper, is itabsolutely 
necessary, now to construct this road through a 


desert as a means to sustain and carry out the | 


war power conferred in the Constitution of the 
United States? My honest convictions are that 
itis not. . 

But the gentleman, by way of being a little face- 
tous, speaking of iny reference to a change in the 
Constitution, alluded to the number of candidates 
that might be before the country in reference, as 
l understood him, to a distinguished office. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was answering you, sir; the 
office you spoke of. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. If that policy 
was carried out, as | understood him—I speak the 
substance of what I understood—it might open 
the field to a pony race, with a number of pony 
candidates running. Well, if national conventions 
are the only means to rule off ponies, and bring 
forward great men, in the future I hope that all 
improper appliances will be omitted. Open the 


door fora pony race! I think the people of the 


different States are as competent to judge of | 
their own citizens, and their qualifications and va- 
rious merits, and their worth, as 
vention; and the cl 
equally as pure and 


a national con- 
unces are that they would be 
; as good men as would be 
brought forward by a national canvention or a 
congressional caucus. At 
I do itina spirit of Kindness, | assure the 
tor Lam willing to widen the field so that if he 

has any aspirations in that way, he may have a 

chance; I have none. . 

Mr. DAVIS. lL have disclaimed in your favor | 
already. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. T increase your | 
chance, particularly as I live in the South. © But | 
the idea seems to be, that you cannot come for- | 
ward and discuss any great measure that has a 
tendency to popularize our free institutions, but 
you must be associated with the Presidency. ‘That 
seems to have been the swamum bonwmn of every- 
thing in thiscountry. Itisthe climax of compar- 
ison and of aspiration; and whenever you make a | 
move that has a tendency to popularize our free 
institutions, or carry the Government nearer to | 
the people, it is said, **Oh! you are a candidate | 
for the Presidency.”’ 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator now, as he is | 
replying to me, whether he did not bring in that | 
himself, and whether my remarks were not in re- 
ply to him on that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Bring in what? 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘The whole subject of the mode 
of nominating a candidate for President. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. Most as- 
suredly I did; but | made no particular allusion | 
to any set of individuals being candidates; the 
Senator did. That is the difference between us. 

I introduced the subject, and he alluded to the 
chances of particular individuals. ‘That is all the 
difference. He brings cases up; J] havea right 
to comment on those cases, in making a reply; 
and as I before told the Senator, 1 am not in jis 
way. We have gotto making Presidents in mod- 
ern times, so that nobody knows who is safe. I 
do assure the Senator that | prefer to discharge | 
my duty faithfully as an honest representative of | 
the States or the people. Occupying that posi- | 
tion—the Senate wil pardon me for the expres- | 
sion, and I do not use itin a profane sense—whien 
contrasted with being President of the United | 
States, | say damn the Presidency; itis not worthy 
of the aspirations of a man who believes in doing 
good, and is ina position to serve his country by 
popularizing her free jnstitutions. 

The Presidency! 1 would rather bean honest 
man,an honest representative, than be President 
of the United States forty umes. The Presidency 
is the absorbing idea, the great Aaron’s rod that 
swallows up every other thing; and hence we 
see the best legislation for the country impaire d, | 
ruined, and biased. The idea of President-making 
ought to be scouted out of the Halls of Congress. | 


t,and | know 
Sena- 


Lhis pol 


NAL GLOBE. 
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Our legislation should be for the country, and let || 


President-making alone. Let the people attend | 
to that. Confer the great privilege, the consti- | 
tutional right, upon the people to make their own | 
Presidents, and not have them made by national 
conventions or by Congress; let the people make | 
them themselves; and we shall have better Pres- | 
idents, better Administrations, more economy, | 
more fonesty, more of every thing that tends to 
constitute an upright and correct Government, 
But the Senator from California [Mr. Brover- | 


| 1K] Séems not to be satisfied with something that | 


I said, and he wants to know what would become 
| of the United States if it had not been for the six | 
hundred millions of gold we had got from Cali- | 
fornia. Now this was a country a good while be- 
| fore we got California, subjected toagreat many | 
| trials, and went through the struggle of the Revo- | 
lution which wasconsummated in 1815. He wants | 
, to know what we should have done—— 

Mr. BRODERICK. If the Senator will per- 
'mit me one moment, to prevent him making a 
long speech on what I said, I will state it again. 


I stated this, that if the gold of California was 
withheld for fifty days, your banking institu- 
| tions would go to pieces, as well as your manu- | 


| facturing and commercial interests. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
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allow me to ask him to give way for a motion to 
adjourn ? 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 


In two minutes, 


I shall be done 
Where does the gold from Cal- 
ifornia go to? ‘While they dig in their gold-fields 
in California, we dig in our ecorn-fields, in our eot- 
ton-fields, and in our rice fields, on this 
the Rocky Mountains. South Carolina, Geor- 

gia, Tennessee, Alabama, Missiqgpri, and other 

States, might ask, what would you do but for our 

cotton. Cotton is just as necessary in commerce 

as cold. All that gold, when it goes to New York 

or any other point, goes abroad and we have run 

through our mints in seven years stx or seven 

hundred millions of gold. 

Where did it go? Turn to your tables of ex- 
vorts, and there you find it went off with your 
ags of cotton, your hogsheads of tobaceo, and 
tierces of rice. What would your country have 
done, but for rice, cotton, and tobacco? What 
would the country have done but for your manu- 
tured articles? Gold is the peculiar product of 
California; cotton is the peculiar product of the 
South; hogs and horses are the peculiar products 
of the western States. You find that thegggs a 
reeiprocity in trade, California brings hePgold 
to the United States because she can do better 
with it here than anywhere else. If she could 
send it from San Francisco to England direct it 
would go there. Withhold gold from that point 
where it will command the greatest price! With- 
hold gold from going where it will command the 
greatest price! The Senator mightas well attempt 
to lock up the winds or chain the waves of the 
ocean as to place gold beyond the influence of 
those laws which control the commercial world, 
Gold, like every other article of trade, will go 
wjyiere it is in the greatest demand. Gold will 
vo where it gets the greatest price; so will cotton, 
tobacco, and every other article of commerce. 

Let us reverse the argument, and ask what 
would California have done for flour, what would 
California have done for manufactured articles, 
if it had not been for the States on this side? 
What would she have done for iron? What 
would she have done for all those things that con- 
stitute hera great people? With the exception 
of gold, she would not have been much. While 
you are digging gold, you must have something 
to eat and to wear, and you send your gold off 
because you must use it to buy those articles 
somewhere else. That is all. 

I did not intend to detain the Senate one third 
of the time Lhave. I merely wanted to answer 
the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I have no speech to make, 
but one which | presume will be very acceptable 
to the Senate, and that is to move an adjourn- 
ment. 

‘Khe motion was agreed to; ‘and the Senate 
adjourned. 


side of 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 25, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved, 
PUBLIC LANDS IN INDIANA. 

Mr. NIBLACK, by unanimous consent, sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be re- 
quested to communicate to this House the amount and We 
disposition Which has been made of the five per centum of 
the net proceeds arising from the sale of the public lands 
lying within the State of Indiana, sinee the Ist day of De 
cember, 1816, and reserved for her benefit by the compact 
entered mto between the United States and said Atate, 
under an act entitied * An act to enable the people of Iu 
diana ‘Territory to form a constitution and State govern 
meut, and for the admission of such State into the Union 
on an equal footing with the origmal States,’ approved 
April 19, jei6, and particularly the Uiree fitths ofthe amount 
so reserved, as were, by the terma of said compact, to have 
been expended within the State of Indiana; whether said 
three fifths have been paid over to said State, and ti not, the 
reasons why the same bave been withheld. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I object to any- 
thing else being done out of order. ‘The House 
would not allow days to be set apart*for the con- 
sideration of territorial business; and I shall, 
therefore, insist on the regular order of busisess, 


Well we had |! as that is the only way in which we can reach 


| agood deal of manufacturing, a good deal of very || the Oregon bill. 


| successful banking and commerce, before Cali- 





| fornia ever came into the Union. 


Mr. SEWARD. 


| 


The SPEAKER stated that reports were in 
order from the*Committee on the Post Office and 


Will the honorable Senator |) Post Road. 
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MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. ENGLISH. J am instructed by the Com- 

mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to re- 

port back the memorial of the Ladies’ Mount Ver- 

non Association of the Union, asking the extcn- 

sion of the franking privilege to the regents of 


thata ciation, The committee are of opinion 
that the franking privilege ought to be restri ted 
and not exten . They have therefore directed 


me to make amladver 

J move thatthe report 
with the accompanying 
printed, 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

On motion of Mr. ENGLISH, the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads was discharged 
from the further « ideration of the following 
memorials; which were laid upon the table, and, 
with the 


i 


report on the me moral, 
! ; 
laid upon the fabie, ANG, 


papers, or lered to ve 


accompanying reports, ordered to be 
print 

A memorial on the expediency of abolishing 
the Post Office Dr partment; 

The memorial of Oliver E. Woods, of Phila- 
delpija, relative to a plan for increasing the effi- 
cieney of the delivery branch of the Pacific mail 
ery ies . : 

The memorial of John W. Post, concerning 
mail balls; and 

The petition of Rebecca J. Birdsall, praying 
for relief. 

MAIL SERVICE IN THE GULF OF MEXICO. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Lam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads to ask 
that it be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the memorial of Carlos Butterfield, pray- 
jng the establishment of a mail line of steam 
communication between the principal American 
and Mexican ports on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
that the same be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I would like 
to ask the chairman of the Committee onthe Post 
Ofiice and Post Roads why his committee has not 
jurisdiction of that subject?) My attention was 
called to it this morning; and | was told that it 
would be referred to the Commutee on Commerce; 
but | regard the Post Office Committee as the 

roper one to consider it. 

Mr. ENGLISH. If it was desired to establish 
the line at all, it would be for commercial rather 
than for postal purposes, 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Ulinois. I would ask 
ifthe memorial does not pray for the establish- 
ment of this line for matl purposes, as wellas for 
commercial purposes? | understand that itdoes, 
and | think that the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads had better keep jurisdiction of 
the subject. ¢ 4 

Mr. ENGLISH. Nodoubt the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads had jurisdiction 
of the subject; but the committee were of opinion 
that, if the lane were established at all, itshould be 
established for commercial and not postal service. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, The subject which 
has been presented to the attention of the House 
by the chairman of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, has been submitted, in 
some degree, to my own attention; and | think, 
in reference to the general nature of the subject, 
and its bearings on the general interest and pros- 
perity of the Union and its commerce, the proper 
committee for it to be referred to is the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. The only difficulty.in the case 
is that the call of that committee has passed, and 
it is a little questionable whether now, tn the re- 
maining part of the session, that committee will 
be again called. It is very sure that this subject 
ought to be introduced to the attention of the 
House, and that it devolves on the House to con- 
sider jt in connection with the good and welfare 
of the whole Union. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi. I desire to say 
that this report from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads has not my concurrence, 
as a member of that committee. A bill for this 
purpose could not have passed that committee, as 
I believe; and | consider that this proposition is 
an attempt to take a measure, which has been de- 
feated in one committee, away from that commit- 
tee and send it to another committee, in the hope 
that they may be induced Lo act on it more favor- 





¢ 


ably. I therefore think it wrong (W&t it should | 





be referred to the Committee on Commerce, and | 


especially for the reason that I think this Con- 
vress has no power to establish at sea, or else- 
where, lines for commercial purposes only, with 
incidental post il advantages. It may be proper 
that commerce should be incidentally benefited 
by the postal system; but I hold that Congress 
has no power to legislate for commercial benefit 
without reference I make these 
remarks now in order that my position may be 
1, and that any action I may take here- 
after may be properly apprehended. I dissent 
entirely from the object of the report, and from 
the report itself, 

Mr. ENGLISH. 
tion. 

Mr. MILLSON. 1 call for a division of the 
question, so that the vote shall first be taken on 
discharging the committee, and then on the ref- 
erence, 

‘The previous question was seconded, and the 
main que stion ordered, 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads was discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the memorial, 

The question then being on referring the same 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, woved to lay the 
memorial on the table. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE demanded tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Davis, of 
Mississippi, and Craig, of Missouri, were ap- 
pointed, 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 82, noes 38. 

So the memorial was laid on the table. 

SOUTH AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. ENGLISH, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post 
memorial of A. L. Bleecker, asking for the con- 
veyance of the United States mail on the west 
coastof South America, and moved that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further cnsidera- 
tion of the same, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

On that motion, he demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, demanded a divis- 
ion of the question. 

The previous question was seconded; and the 
main question ordered. 

The motion that the committee be discharged 
was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the motion to 
refer to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
memorial on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WEST INDIES MAIL, ETC. 

Mr. ENGLISH also, from the same commit- 
tee, reported back the memorial of John Gardner, 
for West Indies, Brazil, and Argentine mails, and 
moved that the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration thereof, and that the same 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. On 
that motion he demanded the previous question, 

Mr. JONES, of ‘Tennessee, demanded a divis- 
ion of the qui stion. 


to > sl a] service, 


' ¢ 
understoot 


I demand the previous ques- 


The previous one was seconded, and the | 


main question ordered. 

The motion that the committee be discharged 
was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the motion that 
the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 


_ memorial on the table. 


‘The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate was received by 
Mr. Dickins, their Secretary, informing the 
House that, in the absence of the Vice President, 
the Senate had appointed Bensamin Firzpatrick 
as President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message was received from the President of | 


the United States, by his Private Secretary, Mr. 
James B. Henry, notifying the House that he 
had approved and signed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the House of Representatives of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


An act for the relief of John Duncan; 


toads, reported back the | 
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An act for the relief of Mrs. Henry R. Scheol. 
craft; 2 
An act for the relief of James G. Holmes; and 

A joint resolution authorizing Townsend Sian. 
ris, United States consul general at Janay and 
H. C. 1. Hersk ‘n, his interpreter, respective ly 
accept a snuff-box from her Majesty the Que 


> ae een 
of England. 


MAIL SAFE AND MAIL BAG. 


Mr. ENGLISH, from the Committee oy the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported a bill author. 
izing the Postmaster General to test the public 
utility of Poster’s patent marine safe and m: tallic 
mail bag, 

The bill was read a first and second time. 

Mr. ENGLISH. That bill makes an appro- 
priation; and I suppose it must, under the rules 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, I make that motion, and algo 
that the bill be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. ENGLISH, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill toabolish the franking privilege, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and 


’ 


| second time. 


Mr. ENGLISH. Thave no disposition to press 
a bill of the importance of this one upon the at- 
tention of the House, without time for proper 
deliberation and consideration. IUtherefore moy: 


that the bill be referred to the Committee of the 


| Whole on the state of the Union, and be printed, 


informing the House, at the same time, that I shall 
ask them to take it up for final action at na dis- 


| tant day. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Let us have it read 


| and considered now. 


Mr. ENGLISH. I do not think it would be 
proper to ask theaction of the House upon a bill 
of this importance, without its being printed and 
time given for its consideration. 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. It is the fashion 


oe the consideration of bills of particu- 


laf importance toa day certain, and | ask the gen- 


| tleman to do that. 


Mr. ENGLISH. J should have no objection 
to that; but | think there will be no difficulty in 
getting the action of the House upon it at the 
proper time. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 


| CLERKS IN THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. ENGLISH also, from the same committee, 
reported a joint resolution authorizing the em- 
ployment of temporary clerks*in the Post Gfiice 
Department; which was read a first and second 
time. 

The bill authorizes the Postmaster General to 
employ fora térm not exceeding one year four 


| temporary clerks in his Department, at a com- 


pensation to each clerk of not more than §1,2U0 
per annum. 


Mr. ENGLISH. I send tothe Clerk’s desk a 


| communication setting forth the reasons why 


these temporary clerks are needed, I ask that 


be read. 
The communication was read as follows: 


Posr Orrice DepartTMENT, ConTRACT OFrfice, 

January 20, 1859. 
Sir: [ have the honor to inclose herewith the letier ot the 
Postmaster General, showing the necessity for temporary 
clerks ;1nd be requests me to say that it is important to ob- 


| tain an appropriation. if possible, by resolution or otherwise, 


at an early day, Without waiting for the passage of the gen 
eral appropriation bills, as every day’s delay is injurious to 
the public business. : 
Very respecttully, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM H. DUNDAS, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 


Hon. W. H. Enetisu, Chairman Committee on the Post Of 

jice and Post Roads, House of Representatives. 

Post Orrice DeparTMeENT, January 20, 1859. 

Sir: On my application, under the pressure of the bust- 
ness of this Department, at the last session of Congress, an 
appropriation was made which enabled me to employ seV- 
eral temporary clerks up to the end of the last year. The 
money being then exhausted, the services of such clerks 
were necessarily dispensed with, although it Was perfectly 
apparent that the public business could not be properly at- 
tended to without them. ‘ 

Much extra labor is required in preparing for the lettings 
of new contracts in April next; and still more ‘in examin- 
ing and entering proposals, and preparing and sending out 


| new contracts. The number of routes under advertise- 


ment exceeds two thousand. Each one must be carefully 
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tered in a Fre gister, With every separate post office, and 
‘ne qrnount of its revenue. At least ten thousand bids will 
ve to be indorsed, examined, and recorded ; then ac- 
‘opanees sent out and recorded. and afterwards four thou- 
sd contracts; all by the Ist July next 
rhese Jabors cannot be duly performed by the regular 
- alone. in addition to their current duties, which, of 
yselves, are heavy and increasing; and there are many 
sor deuvands, besides those above specified, for extra ser 
og. which are constantly arising. | am, therefore, again 
nett iined to submit to Congress the necessity of appro 
anating assum Of money not less than five thousand dol 
lore 5,000.) out of Which temporary clerks may be paid, 
as required by the exigencies of the public service. 
* [have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
AARON V. BROWN, 
Postmaster General. 
Hon. Wittram Al. Eneuisi, Chairman Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, House of Representatives. 


servant, 


Mr. HASKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that this 


‘oint resolution be laid upon the table. I can see 


no propriety in increasing the expenses of that | 


Department. It already costs the Government 


THE 


ewice as much as it did under the last Adminis- | 


tration, and I hope that my motion will be carried. 

Mr. GREENWOOD demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Haskin, and 
Crarc of Missouri, were appointed. 

The [louse was divided; and the tellers re- 
norted—ayes 72, noes 70. 

Mr. FLORENCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SPINNER. 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads a question. 1 desire to know how many 
hows a day these clerks are employed in the Post 
Office Department? 

A Member. From nine to three o’clock. 

Mr. SPINNER. That is only six hours, while 
I work not less than fifteen hours a day. 

Mr. ENGLISH. These clerks are not yet em- 
ployed at all. The bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General to employ four clerks temporarily, not 
to exceed twelve months, and not to exceed in 
expense $4,800. 


I desire to ask the chairman | 


Mr. SPINNER. That is no answer to my | 


question. If the clerks cannot accomplish the 
labor desired in the few hours they are now em- 


ployed, let them work more hours. If they would | 


work as many hours as members of the House 
do, there would be no necessity for an increase of 
the force. 

The question-was then taken; and it was de- 
cided in the affirmative—yeas 103, nays 80; Xs 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Andrews, Bingham, Bliss, Bo 
cock, Branch, Brayton, Buffinton, Burroughs, Case, Chap- 
man, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, Clawson, Clark B. 
Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Curry, Curtis, Davis 
of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, 
Dowdell, Durfee, Edie, Eustis, Farnsworth, Fenton, Gar- 
nett, Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Granger, Harlan, 
Haskin, Hickman, Hoard, Hodges, Howard, Kellogg, Kel- 
sey, Kilgore, Knapp, Leach, Leiter, Letcher, Lovejoy, 
McKibbin, Samuel 8S. Marshall, Matteson, Maynard, Mont- 
gomery, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Murray, Nichols, Olin, Palmer, 
Parker, Pettit, Pike, Potter, Potutle, Powell, Purviance, 


Ready, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royce, Ruffin, | 


Seales, Aaron Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, John Sherman, 
Judson W. Sherman, Spinner, Stanton, William Stewart, 
Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Underwood, Val- 
landigham, Vanee, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwalader C, Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wilson, 
and Zolheoffer—103. 


NAYS — Messrs. Ahl, Anderson, Atkins, Barksdale, | 
Bishop, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, | 
Caruthers, John B. Clark, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, 


Corning, Cox, James Craig, Davidson, Davis of lowa, 
Dewart, Edmundson, English, Florence, Foley, Foster,Gar- 
trell, Gillis, Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Lawrence W, Hall, 
Hatch, Hawkins, flopkins, Horton, Hughes, Huyler, Jack- 
son, Jewett, George W. Jones, Keim, Lamar, Landy, Leidy, 
Maclay, McQueen, McRae, Masen, Miles, Miller, Millson, 
Moore, Niblack, Peyton, John S. Phelps, William W. 
Phelps, Reagan, Russell, Sandidge, Scott, Searing, Seward, 
Shorter, Singleton, Samuel A. Smjth, Stallworth, Stephens, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Talbot, George ‘Taylor, Wat- 
kins, White, Whiteley, Winslow, Wood, Wortendyke, and 
Augustus R. Wright—80. 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 


Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. FOSTER stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Asporr, was detained from the House in con- 
anne of an injury received from a fall upon 

ue ice, 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that his 
colleague, Mr. Kune, was so much indisposed 
as to make it improper that he should be in at- 
tendance on the House. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, stated that Mr. | 


RIPPE was too unwell to attend the House yes- 
terday, and is still-confined to his room, 
Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri, stated that his col- 





i 


who shail receive or take any sum of money to | 
be applied to the payment of postage on any letter | 


league was still too unwell to attend the sittings 
of the House. 

Mr. COVODE said: I desire to explain my 
vote. I do not wish it to be understood that I de- 
sire to trammel the Administration; but as the 
Post Office Department was able to dispense with 
the services of at least ofte clerk from that D: part- 
ment, for weeks before the last election, and send 
him into my district in Pennsylvania, to operate 
against me, and to vote against me, when his 
family was residing in this city, [think Tam not 
called upon to vote an increase of force for that 
Department. 

The result was then announced as above. 

Mr. HASKIN moved to reconsider the vote, 
and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING EVIDENCE. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I am instructed by the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary, to ask permission of the | 


House that that committee, under the restriction 
of the same privilege to print granted at the last 
session, be permitted to have printed the evi- 
dence taken in the examination which is now 
progressing before that committee. The evidence 
will be somewhat voluminous, and the commit- 
tee can, with the proper care and attention which 
were exercised last session, have it printed as the 
examination proceeds. 

Leave to print was granted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Lask thatasimilar order may 
be granted in the case of the special committee to 
investigate the accounts of the late Superintend- 
ent of Public Printing. It would greatly facilitate 
the business of that committee, 

Leave to print was granted. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. ENGLISH, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported a bill regu- 
lating the payment of postage on newspapers and 
periodicals, and for other purposes; which was 
read a first and second time. 

Mr. ENGLISH. 
letter from the Postmaster General, in regard to 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
to put the billkon its passage? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN: Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read.’ It declares it Jawful for per- 
sons known as regular dealers in newspapers and 
periodicals, to receive by mail such quantities of 


either as they may require, and pay the postage | 


thereon as they may be received, at the same rates 
as regular subscribers to such publications. 

The second section declares that maps, engrav- 
ings, lithographs, or photographic prints on roll- 
ers, shall be charged with postage by the weight 
of the package, at the rate of one cent the ounce 
or fraction of the ounce, to any place within the 
United States. 

The third section declares that every person 


to be mailed or received from the mail, and who 
shall omit to apply or use the money so received 
for the payment of such postage; and every person 
who shall receive any letter from another to be 
deposited in any post office, and fraudulently 
omit to deposit the same in such post office; and 
every person who shall take from the post office 


any letter addressed to another person for the | 


purpose of delivering the same to such other per- 
son, and. shall fraudulently omit to deliver the 
same; and every person se shall receive letters 
for others from the post office, either fraudulently 


or by mistake, and shall omit or neglect to return 
the same immediately to the post office or to the 


person or persons to whom mae are addressed, 
| shall, on conviction thereof, be 
' ing $100, or imprisoned not exceeding one year, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 

The fourth section declares that the Auditor of 


the Treasury for the Post Office Department shall | 


have charge of all lands and other property that 
have been, or shall be, set off or conveyed to the 


| United States in payment of debts due to the Post | 


Office Department, and of all trusts created for the 


use of said Department in payment of debts due | 


| thereto; and gives the Auditor power, with the 
‘consent of the Postmaster General, to sell, dis- 
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I send to the Clerk’s table a | 


Does the gentleman desire 


ned, not exceed- | 
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pose of, and convey all such lauds and other prop- 
erty. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I ask the attention of the 
House to the reading of a letter from the Post- 
masten General, explaining the provisions of this 
bill, and the necessity for Its passage. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, January MM, 1859. 
Your note of the 22d instant, coveting the inclosed 
proposed sections of a law, with the request for a report 
upon the necessity and expediency of passing such law, 
has been received. 

In answer, [ have to state that the first section is neces 
sary, in order to enable regular dealers in newspapers and 
periodicals to receive the same in such quantities as they 
inay require, at the same rates as regular subscribers to 
such publications, paying the postage on receipt. This is 
considered right and proper, for the reasons fully set forth 
in the memorial, now before your committee, from the prb- 
lishers of New York. Where publications are thus sent 
to regular dealers for sale, the sales being greater some 
weeks than in others, it appears to be reasonable that they 
should be allowed to go at the lowest rates, and in such 
quantities, from week to week, as the dealers may require 5 
without their being-obliged to pay for a certain uumber oft 
copies by the quarter. Besides, it would seem to be good 
policy to encourage the sending of such in the mails, in- 
stead of by express. 

The second section is necessary, to enable the Depart- 
ment to charge by weight of package, including the roller 
and wrapper of engravings, &c. Under the existing law, 

‘no charge cah be made tor the weight of the wrapper on 
printed matter, when sent as such ; hence the Departinent 
has been obliged to prohibit the conveyance of engravings 
on rollers, except at letter rates, notwithstanding parties 
sending have always been willing to pay at the rate of 
printed matter for the whole weight of the package. 

I have added a third section in accordance with the Lan- 
isiana memorial transmitted by vou in another letter of the 
22d instant, and herewith returned, and recommend its 
adoption. ‘This section also embraces provisions to meet 
cases of the fraudulent application of moneys received by 
persons to be applied to the payment of postage, of franda- 
lent neglect to deposit letters in the post office, or to de- 
liver letters received for others from the post office, all 
which provisions are deemed necessary to perfect the ex- 
isting law on that subject. 

A fourth section is added, conferring certain powers on 
the Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Offiee Department. 

The Auditor has, really, charge of all lands and other prop- 
erty held by the United States tor the use of this Depart- 
ment, and actually disposes of the same ; but much incon 
venience and unnecessary labor are occasioned to that 
officer in being compelled to turnish the Solicitor of the 
‘Treasury with descriptions of the lands sold, and in request- 
ing him to execute deeds therefor, &e. This section ts re- 
garded as necessary to avoid this meonvenience and con- 
sequent delay. 

Jam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

AARON V. BROWN. 


Enautsn, Chairman Committee on the 


Sir: 


Hon. Witniam HI 


Post Office and Post Roads, House of Representatives. 
Mr. ENGLISH. I call the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 


Mr. WALBRIDGE. It seems to me that this 
bill requires a littl more examination than the 
House is able to give it on this occasion, if it be 
now put upon its passage. | therefore move that 
the bill be referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 


The SPEAKER. 


The previous question has 


been demanded, and that cuts off the motion of 


the gentleman. 
Mr. MORGAN. If the gentleman insists on 
, the previous question, I will move to lay the bill 
on the table. Not one half of the members of the 
House can possibly tell what is in the bill. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I withdraw the previots 
question, for the purpose of saying that I have 
no feeling on the subject, and thatif it be the pleas- 
ure of the House to fix a day for its consideration, 
[ have no objection. 

Mr. WALBRIDGE. I now move that the bill 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I now renew the previous 
question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its operation 
the bill was referred to the Committee of the 

|| Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
| be printed. 


MAIL STEAMERS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. WOOD, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill to establish 
a national line of mail steamships between cer- 
tain ports of the United States and Great Britain; 
which was read a first and second time, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ENGLISH presented an amendment to 
the bill, which took the same direction. 

, Mr. HORTON, | ask, froma minority of the 
'! Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to 
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report a bill asa substitute; and I ask that it may | 
take the same course as the bill of the majority. 


It was so ordered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mis: pi. I desire to say 
that neither of. these reports has my sancuon as 
amember or the Cominitt 

CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 

Mr. lhe Rn ‘ J itt I d y t! :s } 
mit ; Prat nd P ta re 
h ‘ i VV L. 9 1 th I nu 
Jut j } ik, d Lol mumend the 

i i was i, as 

Re tt t com ' of the Hous 
which ot the last ion thereot were authonzed toemploy 
clerks, be autli dito emptoy clerks for the present se 
s10n, AL The same rate o Waponsation, and that ther com- 


pensation be trom tie date of heir service. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennéssee. I wish to inquire 
hew that resolution comes before the House now? 
There was no motion pending to recommit it 
when the House went into the Gemmittee of the 
Whole on Friday. 

The SPEAKER. This is 
bass d upon another memori il. 

Mr. JONES, of ‘Tennessee. 
committer 

The SPEAKER ¥ 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 


another resolution, 


From another 


Then I ask if the 


morning hour has not expired? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Then I move that 
the Hlous: proc d to the consideration of the 


business on the Speaker’s table. 


Mr. STEPHE NS, of Georgia. 


I hope the \ 


House will allow the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads to finish their ri ports to- 
day. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. I submit the mo- 
tion that the rules be suspended, and that the 
House resolve itself into the Commuttee of the 


Whole on the state of the Uni 

Mr. CRAIG, of M: muri. b hope my colleacue 
will withdraw that mouon. | wish to make a re- 
yort from the Post OM Committee. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Miss My colleague 
could not do it now, as there isa report from that 
the Llouse and 


url, 


commiuttos already pending before 
undisposed of. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 


eper 


If we do not 

id more lime in receiving reports from com- 
allwill not! 

[tr 

the motuuon to gointot 

on the of the Union. 


Mr. MORGAN. J objec 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. ENGLISII. I rise toa privileged ques- 
tion. I move to reconsider the vote by which t 
bill to abolish the franking privilege was referred 
the Whole on the state of 


e got through with this 
Llouse will vote down 
e Committee of the Whole 


tees, t 
bait Lee , the « 
session; and st the 
state 


t to debate. 


to. the Commitee of 
the Union. 
Mr. JONES, of Ter essere, 


I would suggest 





to the gentleman, that perhaps he had better post- 
pone making that motion until to-morrow, be- | 
cause if he enters it now it will prevent the print- 
ing of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman does not 
move to reconsider the vote on the motion order- 


! ' 
No, sir; onl 
avo, $ > ni 


hit. 


eof th 


ing the print 
Mr. ENGLISH. 


y the vote on 
the mvtion to comt 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I demand the 
yeas and nays on the mouon of the gentleman 


from Missouri. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 123, nays 63; as follows: 


YERAS—Messrs. Andrews. Barr, Billinghurst, Bingham, 


Bliss, Branch, Brayton, Butfinton, Burns, Burroughs, Case, 
Caskie, Chapman, Dara Ciark, Horace FP. Clark, Clawson, 
Cobb, Clark B. Cochrane. Coliax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, 
Burion Craige, Curry, Curtis, Davis of Maryland, Davis of 


Massachusetts, Dawes, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Dowdell, Durt 

Edte, Parneworth, Fenton, Poster, Garnett, Gilinan, Gil 
mer, Gooeh, Goode, Granger, Hartan, Harris, Haskin, Haw 
kins, Hickman, Hoard) Hopkins, Horton, Houston, Howard, 
Jenkius, George W. Jones, Kenn, Keliogg, Kelsey, Kilgore, 


Knapp. Leiter, Letcher, Levejoy, McQueen, Samuel 8. 
Marshall, Mason. Matteson, Maynard, Miles, Montgomery, 
Moore, Morgan. Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Mor 
rs, Froemaa UH. Morse, Oliver A. Merse, Mott, Murray, 
Olin, Vaimor, Parker, Pettit, Peyton, John 8S. Phelps, Phi! 
lips, Pak Potter, Poute, Purviance, Ready, Reagan, 


Ritchie, Robbins, Roberts, Royee, Ruffin, Scales, Searing, | 
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Heury M. Shaw, John Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, Wil- | 








Pr . " : Seay ‘ 

| liam Smith, Spinner, Stallworth, Stanton, Stevenson, 
pan, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Under- 
wood, Vance, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Ward, 
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So the motion was agreed to. 

The rules were accordingly suspended; and the 
House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
W hole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Stevenson 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of 
the 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that the pending ques- 

he amendment of the gentleman from 

Georgia, [Mr. Sewarp,] to strike out, in lines 

twenty-three and twenty-four $50,000,” and in- 

sert in lieu thereof, 66813,500;”’ so that the clause 
would read: 


tion wasant 


For contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 
$13.500. 


rn 


rhe amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to know why 
thisamount of $40,000 for the purchase of blank- 
books, presses, seals, flares, the payment of post- 
ages, &c., is needed. I was up at the State De- 
partment the other day,and I found there a large 
room filled with blank-books, presses, flags, and 
Xeept postage stamps. I should 
ough of them there to last for 
twenty years; but TI will compromise on ten years, 
and move to reduce the amount. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. If T understand 
the remark of the &entleman from New York, he 
vives,as areason forreducing thi sappropriation, 
that there isa sufficient amount of money already 
appropriate d for this purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; I only state—and 
I have been so informed by the Department—that 
there are enough of the articles enumerated here 
now on band to last for many years to come. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. Ihave no such 
information, ‘his appropriation is necessary for 

of proturing articles which are re- 
quired in the transaction of the basiness of con- 
You must recollect that you have instructed 
your consuls to obtain information in reference 
to the trade and commerce of the respective coun- 
tries Where they are located, and that information 
is transmitted to the Secretary of State, and is to 
be found in the annual report on commercial rela- 
tions; and this appropriation is necessary. 

Mr. MORGAN. "Well, | move to reduce the 
appropriation for these items to $10,000. I make 
the motion in good faith, for I have nota particle 
of dowbt that that is all that will be required. If 

believed that more was necessary | certainly 
would not oppose it; but I believe that $10,000 
will be amply sufficient. 1 ask for tellers on my 
amendment. 

‘Tellers were not ordered, 

The amendment was disagreed to—ayes 45, 
noes 75. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. 1 move fur- 
ther to amend by reducing the appropriation to 
$20,000. [I move that amendment because, as far 
as Lhave any knowledge of this subjeet, no blank- 
books and no stationery are sent out from the 
State Department to the consulates of the United 
States; as far as | know, none are sent to any of 
the legations; and, therefore, if this appropria- 
tion for blank-books and stationery is for the use 
of the consulates, it seems to me that it has not 
heen applied to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. Hence, with the knowledge IL have on 
the subject, IT think this appropriation should be 


all these 


articles ¢ 


think there are e1 


the purpose 


Suis. 





reduced, unless the chairman of the Committee - 


of Ways and Means can give us some informa- 
tion showing how it is to be expended. 

Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri. lam opposed to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘The consular act provides that the con- 
suls at the various stations shall make up certain 


records, and they have suitable blank-books made , 











up and furnished them for that purpose. In some 
cases they have been furnished by the State Do. 
partment. They are also under that law entitled 
to the stationery ne cessary for the discharee of 
their public duties, to be furnished them, or they 
are to be paid for it if they furnish it themss 
‘The act of 1836 imposes upon the consuls of the 
United States duties other than those r¢ quired by 
the pr ceding law. ‘They are re quired to obtain 
all the-information in their power ia relation to 
the countries where they are stationed, and qj] 
the information within their power in relation to 
the commerce between those countries ang this 
country, and to report the same to the pto 
Depariment. 
And, sir, this stationery and these blank-books 
are notonly furnished to the consuls receiving sala. 
ries from this Government, bat they are furnished 
to many consuls who receive no salaries. It wil! 
be recollected that the act of 1856 remodeled the 
entire consular system. It provides that there 
shall be consulates at certain ports, with a fixed 
salary, where the consuls shall be prohibited from 
engaging in trade; and that all the fees.received 
at such consulates shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. Italso provides for another 
class of consuls, who shall receive the fees of 
their office, and who shall also be allowed to ep. 
gage in trade, but shall receive no salary. jl 
these consuls are required to furnish the informa. 
tion to which | have referred; and to enable them 
| to perform that duty, stationery and blank-books 
are furnished to them. But if the Government 
will look a little further, they will find that this 
appropriation not only embraces stationery, but 
flags, arms, and seals, the payment of postage, and 
other miscellaneous expenses, as well as” blank- 
books and staulonery. ‘The sum here appropri- 
ated is no more than has heretofore been appro- 
priated; and the amount heretofore appropriated 
has been found no more than is sufficient to meet 
the expenses payable out of the appropriation. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. The gentle- 
man from Missouri has explained the appropri- 
ation, and | will withdraw my amendment. He 
says that blank- books and stationery are sent out 
to the various consulates at this time, which | 
_ know was not the case previous to the year 1856, 


Mr. NICHOLS. I move to amend by adding 


the following proviso: 


lveg, 


per 


Provided, That no blank-books, seals. presses, or flags 
be sent to the consulates at Quebec and Havana. 


Mr. Chairman, I trust the committee will sce 
the propriety and pertinency of adopting that 
yroviso. We are on the eve of great events. It 
1as become a matter of history—in fact our ven- 
erable President recommends 1t, and asserts that 
‘* manifest destiny’’ requires—that the Island of 
Cuba belongs to us, and is a necessary acquisi- 
tion to the United States. You know, also, Mr. 
Chairman, that history declares that measures 
are in their inception for the purpose of prose- 
cuting this identical recommendation of the Chief 
Magistrate. My friend from Illinois, [Mr. Farys- 
WorTH,] the other day, rose to introduce a reso- 
lution looking to the acquisgtion of the Canadas. 
Now, sir, | am a great believer in ** manifest 
destiny.’’? A caucus has beea assembled in the 
other end of the Capitol, which has declared that 
the acquisition of Cuba must be accomplished. 
St. Tammany, also, has spoken, and has de- 
clared that the thing shall be done. Now, being, 
as I said, a believer in the doctrine of ** manifest 
destiny,’’ being in favor of filtibusterism for Cuba, 
and in favor of the gequisition of the Canadas, 
and British North America, and being in favor 
of taking Greenland, as a sort of potato patch, 
{laughter,] and in favor of extending our juris- 
diction over the ** rest of mankind,”’ supposing 
that my friends on the other side of the House 
"are serious in their intention to acquire Cuba, and 
that my friends on this side are serious in their 
intention to annex the Canadas, gentlemen wii 
see that it is useless to expend money upon con- 
sulates which in six months will have expired, 
because the country in which they are situated 
would belong to the United States. [Laughter.| 
These are my reasons for offering this amend- 
ment, which now, with the consent of the com- 
mittee, I will withdraw. 
There being no objection, the amendment was 
| withdrawn. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I move to amend by insert 
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In some ing, between lines forty-three and forty-four, the | only a few years ago, and we are doing itwithout | The CHAIRMAN. The. Chair does not so P| 
tate De. following: | objection. understand the rule. The question raised yes- y 


entitled 
larve of 
, or they 


mselyeg, ] have simply to say upon this amendment, My object is to have an opportunity to say a Mr. HUGHES. Netunder the five minutes’ f Bs 
Is of the that it is offered in good faith, and in pursuance | few words in'reply to views which were expressed | rule, ‘oa % 9 
uired by ofthe recommendation of the Secretary of State. yesterday by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Mr. PHILLIPS. In the first place, I say that leh 
0 obtain The committee is aware that Townsend Harris, Bocock,] and reiterated to-day by a gentleman here is law—treaty law. Cale 
ation to who recently negotiated a treaty with the Gov- | from Ohio. ‘The Consutution of the United States [tere the hammer fell. ‘ 
and all ernment of Japan, has been since appointed resi- | is clear in giving this authority and power, and I Mr. GARNETT. IL regret that my colleague t 
lation to dent minister to that country; and I believe, may say it has never been distinctly questioned, | [Mr. Beocock] is not in his*seat to reply to the ae 
And this though [ am not certain, that his nomination has — or so distinctly questioned as now. And the au- answer which the gentleman from Pennsylvania eo 
ptoper been confirmed by the Senate. If it has not, I thority referred to by the gentleman from Virginia, | [Mr. Piniuips} has made to his argument of yes- 
sresume it will be. This amendment is ar who I regret to see is not in his place, does not | terday, incontrovertible as I consider that argu- 
k-books intended'to provide for Mr. Harrisasalary which | sustain, for one moment, the views he presented | ment to have been. 1 ask no better authority in 
Ing Sala. the law now gives to ministers resident. to the House. The speech of the Hon. Mr. Nich- | support of it than the very clause of the Consti- 
irnished Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. Iam opposed to olas, of Virginia, upon that occasion, was con- || tution which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
It will this amendment for two reasons. First, I believe fined exclusively to the question of compensation. | has quoted. I will not enter on the question of 
jeled the the President has no right to appoint this minister | No question was raised as to the right cf the Pres- | precedents, although on that, too, the gentleman 
at there until an appropriation is first made. That ques- | ident to nominate and appoint where he pleased. | from Pennsylvania is wrong; for if he will refer 
1a fixed tion was discussed yesterday, and from the argu- | Further on in that debate—and | showed itto the | to the speech made by Mr. Tazewell, of Virginia, 
ted from ment made by the gentleman from Virginia, {Mr. | gentleman yesterday—a distinguished member of | he will find that there were a few instances where 
received JococK,] it is very Clear that the President has Congress (Mr. Nicholas) asserted, in his place, | the President had undertaken to exercise this very 
"reasury no more right to appoint a minister to Japan than | that when the President had made an appoint- power of appointing ministers withaut authority 
another he has to make new judges of the Supreme Court. | ment, and had communicated that fact to Con- | of law, and where that power was disputed and 
fees of The President has appointed a minister to Japan, gress, Congress might do all the rest, fix the sal- | rejected. Whatdoes the Constitution say ? That 
‘d to ep- or in other words, hé has made a minister out of | ary, and make every arrangement, excepttoques- | the President shall have power to appoint em- 
ry. All a commercial agent, after the acts of the com-| tion the authority of the President to appoint the | bassadors, judges of the Supreme Court, and other 
informa- mercial agent have shown that a minister is not | minister. public officers—all these powers standing on the 
ble them needed. This commercial agent negotiated a That authority was universally conceded, and | same footing exactly. 
k-books treaty, and he negotiated it under the law of 1856. | conceded in express terms upon the occasion of How does the gentleman get over that? First, 
ernment ty the law of 1856, the President of the United ; that argument. he says thata treaty isa law. Well, if it bea 
that this Siates may require our consuls at foreign ports to Now, when gentlemen ask what distinction | law binding on this House, then, of course, the 
ery, but perform such diplomatic duties as may be neces- | would be drawn between the power to appoint | President only acts in pursuance of the law. But 
age,and sary. .By the law, these consular agentsare paid | judges of the Supreme Court and the power to || I say, with the State-rights Republican party of 
= blank. fixed Salaries, and the law imposes upon them | appoint embassadors, the answer is obvious. In | old, that where a treaty depends for its execution 
ppropri- such diplomatic duties as the President may di- the first place, a treaty has the effect of a law, | on the action of the whole legislative power, the 
i appro- rect. Itseemsto me that these commercial agents | and there is hardly anembassador appointed who | House of Representatives has a control over that 
opriated are competent to do all that is necessary to be | is not appointed under the provisions of atreaty. | treaty—a control which it may and will exercise, 
. Lo meet done in Japan. We have no diplomatic inter- Therefore, we havea positive law for the appoint- | in its own discretion, when the public interests sts 
iation. course with Japan except of a conymercial char- | ment of almost every embassador, and certainly || require it. a 
> gentle- acter, and acommercial agent or consul is theap- || for this minister resident at Japan. The Presi- But the gentleman goes further, and quotes a i 
eerene propriate officer to perform such duties. The | dent has power to appoint embassadors, and | clause of the Constitution vesting in Congress the 
nt, P 


sent out 
which | 


ar 1856, upon them bylaw. There is certainly no neces- |’ No, sir; that tribunal is controlled and limited by | Government. Then it follows, that either this 
> addine sity now for sanctioning what I regard as an | law; and Congress has, among its enumerated | power of the President to appoint embassadors 
r usurpation by the President, and create an office | powers, the right to limit the number of judges || without previous law authorizing It, is an express ey 
» or flan which I think does not exist by law. of the Supreme Court. If any gentleman upon | power or an implied power. It it be an express at 
7 Mr. HOPKINS. I would inquire of the gen- || this floor will find among the enumerated powers | power, where is the clause of the Constitution ? te y 
+ tleman, if he can refer me to a single instance in | of Congress any power thus to restrain the Pres- | ‘There is no such clause except the same clause ' 
will - which Congress has passed any law authorizing | ident in the appointment of diplomatic agents, let | that applies to the judges of the Supreme Court; 3m 
ing that the appointment to a mission, before the appoint- | him point it out? and no one pretends that the President can appoint stl 
nts. It ment of the minister had been made by the Exec- Mr. CLARK B. COCHRANE, 1 desire to | a single judge without definite authority of law. oe 
pur ven- tive? and whether the uniform practice of the | ask the gentleman whether the President could | If it be an implied power, then it follows that, be- wae 
rts that Government has not been first to recognize the | appoint a judge of the Supreme Court under the | ing an implied power—that is, a power whjch is 
sland of appointment by an appropriation to pay the sal- ;| Constitution, until Congress had executed the | necessary and proper to carry out’ some other if 
ee ary?and secondly, if it be the purpose of thiscom- | power by fixing the number? power vested in the Executive Department—Con- al 
so, Mr. mittee to break up the diplomatic corps and to Mr. PHILLIPS. Congress, says the Consti- | gress must @ass such laws as are necessary and ot 
yan aeree transfer their duties to the consuls of the United | tution, shall have power to make all laws which | proper to define that power, otherwise it cannot if 
| prone: J States, whether he would refuse the same rate of | shall be necessary and proper, for carrying into | exist. y 
ne Chief compensation to those agents of the Government execution the foregeing powers, and all other {Here the hammer fell.] it 
Farns- that he would give tothose of thediplomatic corps? | powers vested by the Constitution in the Govern- Mr. PHILLIPS withdrew his amendment. ik 
a reso- : Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio. 1 willanswerthe ment of the United States, or in any Department Mr. HOPKINS. I would like to have a short igi 
anadas. : last question first. Section twelve of the law of | or office thereof. Therefore, when the Constitu- | letter from the Secretary of State read. a 
nanitest i 1856, expressly authorizes the President of the tion says that tlie judicial power of the United The letter was read, as follows: 4 'f 
d in the 4 United States to-impose upon our commercial | States shall be vested in the Supreme Court and DEPARTMENT OF STATE, a 
red that agents diplomatic functions; and itexpressly pre- | in such inferior courts as Congress may from | Wasuinoton, January 20, 1859. 14 
plished. 4 hibits them from receiving additional pay for per- | time to time ordain and establish, taking the two |. 5! Mr. Townsend Harris having been appointed minis i df 
has de- ba forming such services. We all know that diplo- ee mathe he Se ae vam || ter resident of the United States to Japan, [ have the honor (ane 
| a 4 tx, tee a a pro sections together, the power 1s given In expre "|| to request that an appropriation be made for his salary in i 
’ being, i matic services, required of consular agents, are of | words, and Congress, in fixing the character of | that capacity, at the rate of $7,500 per annum, namely, aS 
nanifest a slight character, perhaps only the writing of a the Supreme Court in regard to the number of || from the 19th instant to the 90: of June, 1859... B3,8%5 "Ki 
wr Cuba, single letter during the year, and that is all they judges, had no power over their tenure of office, | 484 for the fiscal year ending 30th of June, 1860... 7,500 ng 
anadas, are called upon to perform. | The two cases are notat all similar. The Pres- || Total ©10.875 ons 
n favor i In answer to the first question, I willsay tothe | ident shall have power, by and with the consent | Vat? 8... a) ee ee ta 
, patch, pcan that the mere appropriation of money | and advice of the Senate, to make a treaty; the | Any balance of the existing appropriation for the salary a 
eae by Congress for a minister to a foreign country | treaty is a law, and under that law the President || a eo Japan, will, of, course, Se eperied ay 
4 is itself the law; and I believe, so far as my || shall have power to appoint an embassador. eo Sooke da baneée be, sir, your obedient servant, ae 
House knowledge extends, that the appointment of a || Mr. HUGHES. [rise to a question of order, | : “. LEWIS CASS. he 
iba, and minister to China was the first in which a minis- |! as the gentleman from Pennsylvania is almost | Mon. Georor W. Horxtns, Chairman of the Committee on a 
in their ter was appointed without a previous law or ap-| through. I make the point of order that the | Foreign Affairs, Mouse of Representatives. cue 
aa propriation. This was done be President Tyler, || amendment to the janetieeee is notin order. I Mr. REAGAN. I move to amend by striking ! i 
—— for the special benefit of Caleb Cushing; and the | understand that, under the rules of the Committee || out the clause under consideration. Ido so, Mr. 4 
xpired, Democrats of that time denounced it as a usurp- | of the Whole on the state of the Union, the vote Chairman, for the purpose of calling the atten- 
situaied ation of authority. If you will look into the | must be taken on the pending amendment before | tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to a ent 
ighter. | Congressional Globe you will find ghat the nom- | any further discussion shall take place; and itis | single point which he presented; but which, it bak 
amend- ination of Mr. Cushing was resisted in the Sen- not competent for any member of the committee | seems to me, his argument has not yet met. | hil 
xe com- ate. The assumption of power by Tylerin sending | to move to amend the amendment. understood the gentleman fgom Virginia [Mr. A 
; Cushing to China, without -having first the au-| Mr. PHILLIPS. Why not? Bocock] yesterday, not to controvert the power 4g 
ent was thority of law, or the sanction of the Senate, Mr. HUGHES. That isthe way I understand | of the Presidentto make appointments of foreign 


- insert- 








For salary of minister resident at Japan, from 19th Jan- 
wary, 1859, to the 30th of June next, 83,375. 
"Por salary of minister resident at Japan, $7,590. 


salary is jiberal under the law of 1856, and it seems 
to me itis well enough to let these commercial 
agents and consuls perform the duties imposed 


created quite a strife in Congress. Now we are |, 


Mr. PHILLIPS. I move toamend the amend- 
ment by inserting atthe end of the first paragraph 
the words * at the raze of $7,500 per annum.”’ 


power to appoint judges of the Supreme Court. 
But, say gentlemen, there is a limit to his power; 
may he appoint an unlimited number of judges? 


the rules in Committee of the Whole on the state 


following a precedent denounced by Democrats |, of the Union. 


|| that. 


terday had reference toa different state of things, 
The Chair understands that an original amend- 


ment is alwavs liable to be amended. 


power to make all laws that are necessary and 
proper to carry out the powers granted—-not only 
ta Congress, but to the other departments of the 


| embassadors and ministers. No one controverts 
But the point which the gentleman from 
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Virginia took, was that the 


President had no 


authority to appoint ministers unless specifically 
vuthorized by law The clause of the Cor titu- 
tion having reference to that pont declares that 
Congres hall have power to make all laws which 
are neces ry and proper to carry into execution 
the forgoing powers, and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution i the supreme government 
of the United State ,orany departme t or officer 
thereof. 

I maintain that this clause of the Constitution 
is but the instrument whu vives the power to 
the different and co6érdinate departments of the 
Government; but it does not clothe any depart- 


ment of the Government with power to act, ex- 
cept Congress itself; and the Congress, m the 
language of this clause of the Constitution, must 
pass the neces ssary acts to enable the other depart- 
ments of the Government to carry into effect ell 
the power vested by the Constitution-in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or any department 
or officer thereof, 

Let the gentlemen come to the precise point. 
Let them meet the issue | have presented, and 


not insist that we are controverting the power of 


the President to make appomtments Let them 
come up to the Federal doctrine which they have 
asserted, and say that the President the 
power to make appointments without the author- 
ity of Congress. That is the assumption. “That 
is where the Constitution is to be overridden by 
this argument and discussion. This Is but a col- 
lateral point; but I regret to hear Democrats an- 
nouncing doctrines of the deepest Federal dye, 
which were exploded by the Democracy long 
and long aco. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ido not desire to reply to 
the gentleman from ‘Texas at all: and I simply rise 
for the purpose of giving notice to the committee 
that I will object hereetter to any discussion on 
this particular subject, which has already, | 
think, been sufficiently discussed: and | shall ask 
the Chair to enforce the rule that the discussion 
shall be confined to the amendment proposed. 

Mr. REAGAN withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE demanded tellers on 
Mr. Horxtns’s amendment. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Sewarp and 
Joun Cocnnane were appointed, 

The committee divided; and the tellers report- 
ed—aryes 62, noes 61. 


has 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. In line forty-four, in the clause 
providing for the salaries of consuls general, I 
move to strike out the word **Quebee.’? My ob- 
iect in making the motion is, to call on the Gov- 
ernment to show what public necessity there is 
for avconsul general in the Canadas. I did hape, 
sir, to have had a report from the Secretary of 
State giving the official information, upon which 
I could make a statement to the Hou@ at this time 
in relation to this consulship; but I have not got 
it, although | introduced a resolution calling for 
information, I desire to say that the consul gen- 
eral in Canada receives a salary of $4,000 a year; 
and that he has appointed under him thirty or 
forty commercial avents scattered along the north- 
ern frontier; that those agents receive fees, and 
that those fees are taxed upon the internal trade 
between Canada and the United States. There 
are loud complaints from the people of the north- 
ern frontier on account of the harassing oppres- 
sions of these commercial agencies; and [want to 
know by what authority—if there be any author- 
ity—the Government quarters this train of com- 
mercial agents upon the internal trade between 
Canada and the United States? If there can be 
shown any public necessity for these commercial 
agents, then Lclaim that their fees should be paid 
out of the Treasury; and that the internal trade 
of the country should not be further burdened by 
such unjustimpositions. And, sir, ] wantto say 
one word in reply to the remarks which L have 
heard made here—and made, | think, by the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
—that offices cannot be abolished in this way. 
Now,sir, | do net know any other or better way 
to abolish an office than to abolish the pay of the 
etlice. If that will not fetch an officeholder, noth- 
ing will. T have sweh unofficial information from 
collectors on the northern frontier, who are ena- 
bled, from the certificates which these commer- 
cial agents give for the passage of imports from 


TH Oe 


produce it now, but prefer to wait for the response 
from the State Department; and then, sir, the in- 
formation will be in official form before us, and 
the legislation can be initiated that is demanded. 
I will only add, that all these evils complained of 
spring from the reciprocity treaty, which is car- 
ried out in good faith on our part, whilst the Brit- 
ish Government, as usual, takes advantage of our 
concessions to destroy the former prosperous 
trade of our cities and villages on the northern 
frontier with the Canadas. — 

Mr. MAYNARD. I oppose the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I will say in the outset that I shall not 
stop to inquire whether the Constitution of the 


| United States, in this regard, will execute itself; 


whether the President has or has not the power 
to appoint foreign ministers and consuls, without 
the action of Congress. I shall vote upon every 
question that arises on this bill precisely as I 
should if the whole diplomatic and consular rela- 
tions between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries were to depend upon my vote. 

We are now providing a fund which is to sup- 
port our diplomatic and consular corps for the 
year ending on the 30th of Sune, 1860, and not 
for the current’ year. That is already provided 
for. And I take it, as a matter of fact, that the 
opinion of Congress, expressed through this ap- 
propriation bill, either in favor of or against the 
appointment of any diplomatic or consular agent, 
would not be disrevarded by the President—cer- 
tainly not without the gravest reasons. Ifit were 
disregarded, and an appointment made in opposi- 
tion to the expressed will of Congress, it would 
be time enough to consider the extent of the Prasi- 
dent’s constitutional authority when the payment 
of the compensation of such appointee should be 
demanded as an item in a deficiency bill, some 
years hence. 

I came here at the commencement of this ses- 
sion in the hope that some well-considered and 
earefully-devised scheme of retrenchment in the 
expenses of this Government might be agreed 
upon and adopted. It seemed to be necessary and 
proper in itself, and especially demanded at this 
time by the voice of the people througheut the 
country. But when [see gentlemen rise here and 
propose such measures of retrenchment and reform 
as we have been invited to consider during the 
consideration of this bill, | confess that the hope 
is very nearly extinct. Why, sir, these propo- 
sitions to put an end to our whole intercourse with 
all the nations of the earth, either in detail—one 
gentleman having a prejudice against this mission, 
and another gentleman having a prejudice against 
another mission—or ina general, broad sweep at 
the whole diplomatic relations of the country, 
strike me as anything but wise and judicious 
statesmanship, a statesmanship which cannot dis- 
regard the experience not only of all other coun- 
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office of United States consul general. I shall not || with their services, valuable as they undoubted] 
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are, much better than those of our plenipotentia. 


ries and consuls, lightly as they are esteemed. 
at least I think so. : 


Sir, L am opposed from principle to this sort of 
retrenchment and this sort of economy. It is the 
spifit of the niggard and the miser, and in the end 
would be very expensive. I doubt whether the 
country is able yet to afford it. 

Mr. Harcn’s amendment was not agreed to. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I move to 
strike out the whole of the following paragraph; 


** For salaries of consuls general at Quebec, Calcutta, 4) 
exandria, Simoda, Havana, Constantinople, Frankfort-op. 
the-Main; consuls at Liverpool, London, Melbourn, Hong. 
Kong, Glasgow, Mauritus, Singapore, Belfast, Cork, Duy. 
dee, Demarara, Halitax, Kingston, (Jamaica,) Leeds, May. 
chester, Nassau, (New Providence.) Southampton, Tuck's 
Island, Prince Edward’s Island, Havre, Paris, Marsei}jex 
Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Lyons, Moscow, Odessa, Revel! 
Saint Petersburgh, Matanzas, Trinidad de Cuba, Santiago de 
Cuba, San Juan,( Porto Rieo,) Cadiz, Malaga, Ponce, (Porto 
Rico.) Trieste, Vienna, Aix la-Chappelle, Canton, Shang. 
hai, Fouchou, Amoy, Ningpo, Beirut, Smyrna, Jerusalem, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Funchal, Oporto, Saint 
Thomas, Eisineur, Genoa, Basle, Geneva, Messina, Naples 
Palermo, Leipsic, Munich, Leghorn, Stuttgardt, Bremen’ 
Hamburg, Tangiers, ‘Tripoli, Tunis, Rio de Janeiro, Per. 


| nambueo, Vera Cruz, Acapulco, Callao, Valparaiso, Buenos 


Ayres, San Juan del Sur, Aspinwall, Panama, Laguayra, 
Honolulu, Lahaina, Capetown, Falkiand Islands, Venice, 
Stettin, Candia, Cyprus, Batavia, Payal, Santiago, (Cape 
de Verds,) Saint Croix, Spezzia, Athens, Zanzibar, Bahia, 


| Maranhain Island, Para, Rio Grande, Matamoras, Mexico, 


tries, but of our own country, eVer since we have 


had*a Government. 
Charges are preferred against our diplomatic 


system, and against the mode of its administra- 


tion. We have general charges and special 
charges. Charges with a show of reason, and 
charges without reason. It has been made mat- 
ter of grave charge, for example, that our diplo- 
lomatic agents are most of them unable to speak 


(city,) Tampico, Passo del Norte, Tabasco, Paita, Tumbez, 
Taleahuano, Carthagena, Sabanillo, Omoa, Guayaquil, 
Cobija, Montevideo, Tabita, Bay of Islands, Apia, Lanthala; 
commercial agents at San Juan del Norte, Port au Prince, 
San Domingo, (city,) Saint Paul de Loanda, (Angola,) 
Monrovia, Gaboon, Cape Haytien, Aux Cayes, and Amoor 
river—§240,000,”? 

Mr. Chairman, I make this motion on the Bround 
that, if we are about abolishing our diplomatie 
service, we might as well abolish our consular 
service also, for one is dependent upon the other, 
Both are distinct and separate functions. We can- 
not invest a consul with diplomatic authority, be- 
cause the etiquette which prevails abroad, and the 
law of nations, will not allow a consul, in Chris- 
tian States, the privileges of a diplomatic agent. 
I am surprised to hear the arguments which are 
advanced here to secure economy by cutting down 
the diplomatic service of the country. I should 
like to ask gentlemen if there is any arm of the 
public service that has ever rendered more emi- 
nent benefits to the country than the diplomatic 
service? Is there any branch of the public service 
that has reflected more luster on it than the long 
roll of American diplomacy, illustrated by such 
men as Jay, Adams, Jefferson, Monroe, Prank. 
lin, Bayard, and in more recent times by the two 
Everetts, Cass, Legaré, Rush, Bancroft, Irving, 
&c.? Has not the American diplomatic service 
of the country produced one man whose writings 
upon international law are now standard works 
of authority, and are used as text-books in all the 
universities of Europe, and have been translated 
into all the modern languages— Mr. Henry 
Wheaton, formerly Minister to Denmark, and 
subsequently Minister to Berlin? And when gen- 
tlemen undertake to abolish the diplomatic service, 
let them remember that the only representatives 
of this country abroad will then be consuls, and, 
as such, subject to the local laws of the countries 
iff which they reside. Consuls are subject to the 


criminal and civil jurisdiction of the countries in 


the languages of the different Courts to which they | 


are accredited. Well, suppose they are; what 
then? [had been led to suppose, from my early 
reading, that one of the ablest diplomatic agents 
the country ever had was Benjamin Franklin; 
but not, if Lam not mistaken, because he was able 


| to speak, or read, or write any other language 


Canada, to justify legislation, and abolish this |! salaries. 


than his own. TI have never understood that his 
influence at the Court of France was any the 
greater because he was able to. speak passa- 
ble French; his linguistic attainments not being 
limited to the use of very pure and excellent 
English. I might cite instances of other diplo- 
matists who have been very successful by the 
aid of our language alone. This is but a sample 
of the charges preferred by gentlemen. 
the others are equally frivolous. 


which they reside. Ministers are not. Your min- 
isters have the right of exemption from all local 
law. They are above the laws of the countries 
in which they reside. They are surrounded by 
a personal and legal inviolability. They enjoy 


wthe right of ex-territoriality—the right of absolute 


Most of | 


Lam surprised thatthe gentlemen who propose | 


these projects of economy and frugality, and 
press them with so much vigor and unction, do 
not resign their seats, go home to their constitu- 
ents, and save to the country the amount of their 
Certainly the country could dispense 


i 


freedom of their persons and dwellings, and liv- 
ing, as it were, in the political atmosphere of their 
own country in the midst of foreign countries. 
Such an inviolable character becomes ‘the repre- 
sentative of a great country, for he is supposed 
to represent in his own person the independent 
dignity of his own nation. And will you so de- 
grade the representation of this country in foreign 
countries, as to debar it of access to the sovereign 
of the country, when abuses have been perpetrated 
upon American citizens, and it has failed to obtain 
redress from the ministers and subordinates of 
that sovereign? Will you declare that there shall 
be no American representative abroad of such & 
rank as will entitle him to appear before a sov- 
ereign in person, to say to him that such and such 
outrages have been committed upon citizens 0! 
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